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Preface 


This book summarizes my thoughts on the rise and faU of perestroika 
b^ore the August 1991 events and those climactic days. Let me explain. 
I started the first part in the last months of 1990 and concluded it in the early 
months of 1991. It has been my practice to keep a diary of my thoughts and 
impressions for the 15 years that I have lived and worked in the USSR. It was 
upon these fresh, on-the-spot reactions that I drew. A diary is perhaps an 
author’s most honest work; being honest with oneself, one does not deceive 
the reader. 

For me, the essence of perestroika is contained in Karl Marx’s memorable 
observation that every revolution criticizes and corrects itself again and 
again. From the very beginning, perestroika was the battleground of two 
trends—one for correction of the path for socialist development in the USSR 
opened up by the October Revolution, and the other for its rejection and the 
return to capitalism. Step by step, this struggle unfolded before me and thus 
step-by-step I recorded my thoughts and estimates. 

In a sense, my book has the elements of a detective story. In the first part, 
neither I or the reader can envision the full depth of the tragic disintegration 
of a great socialist state that is to take place. There is no parallel in modem 
history. And what renders this disintegration all the more tragic is that 
it came from within. Moreover, a peuticularly leading role in this self- 
destmction has been played by two former Communist leaders who deserted 
their Party—Mikhail Gorbachev and Boris N. Yeltsin. 

Though the shadow of this self-destruction hovered over perestroika, I 
could not then envision the disintegration that followed. I doubt anyone then 
could have foreseen the full horror of what happened. I do not seek to impose 
on the reader “the happy ending.” Great ordeals still await the Russian 
people and the peoples of the former Soviet Republics. This is already 
painfully revealed, particularly in Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Moldova, 
and the Baltic Republics. It is with great sorrow I note this. But that does not 
mean this book is without hope and deep conviction. History has its tragic 
detours. But it moves forward, not backward. 

The October Socialist Revolution constituted a giant step forward in the 
history of humanity: for the first time in the long, torturous struggle for the 
human in humankind, exploitation of man by man was ended. Will the 
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peoples of Russia and the former Soviet Republics move backward to 
exploitation of man by man? They are already in the process of that 
retrogression. 

I believe the battle has only begun. It may be a long and costly struggle. 
And on the other hand, in these stormy times when history is made in weeks 
and even days, the time factor is also accelerated. Whatever the time factor, 
let it be free of bloodshed as much as is humanly possible. There is little 
blood left to shed for a people who lost 27 million lives in the war to save 
their land, their way of life and the world from nightmare of fascism. 

History may be moving its forward ranks in this struggle for human 
progress to other parts of the world. But I believe the Russian people and the 
peoples of the former USSR will not long lag behind. A people who have 
tasted the joy of the most important freedom—freedom from exploitation 
(notwithstanding the tragic setbacks) and who have paid such a high price 
for humankind’s greatest prize will not long submit to the inhumanity of 
capitalist exploitation. A final word. All is seen through the eyes of an 
American who for 15 years lived in two worlds and at times has been 
tormented by this dual life. It is written by an American who has come to 
love the Russian and yes, Soviet people (notwithstanding the strenuous 
efforts to erase Soviet history - the process of formation of such a people has 
begun). I am the author of seven books which record how and why I came to 
this love. 

In the vain spirit of the character in a famous Russian novel who decided 
to erase the existence of a state which did not please him, other similarly 
self-deluded souls are attempting to expunge seven decades of Soviet history. 
Names of states, cities, streets—even metro stations—are being changed at 
such a bewildering rate as to confuse people as to where they find themselves 
in this chaotic state of affairs. This, I believe reflects the utter bankruptcy of 
these temporary rulers. 

I view the seven decades of Soviet history not only as linked by flesh and 
bone ties to the past 1,000 years of Russian history but as a turbulent period 
filled with tragedies and triumphs that marked the highest stage yet reached. 

And so dear reader, here is my book. I have suffered its every page. There 
is yet hope and confidence in its pages because the Russian, Soviet people 
have shown to the world again and again, with words made immortal in the 
struggle for freedom led by the martyred Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.: “We 
shall overcome." 

If someone had told me in April 1985 (the birth of perestroika) that anti¬ 
communism would raise its ugly head in the Land of October, that Lenin’s 
statue would be the scene of howling mobs cheering at every blow struck at it 
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by a huge metal ball (as in Lvov); that the Soviet Union would be tom by 
national strife; that the very existence of the USSR would hang in the 
balance; that the word “communist” would be uttered by many self-styled 
“democrats,” including former leading members of the CPSU, as a stigma; 
that in the Baltic Republics, in Georgia, Armenia, Moldova, Western 
Ukraine, (and in many respects) in Moscow, Leningrad, and the RSFSR, the 
CPSU would no longer be the ruling party, 1 would have simply smiled and 
dismissed this “insane” talk. 

But this is the sad reality today. It has to be honestly faced and many 
disturbing questions answered objectively. How did this come about? What 
are the objective and subjective reasons? To what extent are the mistakes and 
misdeeds of the past responsible and to what extent are the errors committed 
in the six years of perestroika responsible? The full answer can be supplied 
only by the collective judgment of the Soviet people, including the CPSU. 
I express only my own opinion based on my many years of experience in 
two worlds. 
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Every Revolution Corrects Itself 
Again and Again 

If I had been asked: “What is the essence of perestroika?” I would have 
responded: 

“Correction of the path of the Socialist October Revolution. Our American 
Revolution did not resolve the question of slavery. Our first President, 
George Washington, and the author of the Declaration of Independence, 
Thomas Jefferson, both possessed slaves. Yet, the American Revolution was 
justly hailed as a great democratic (bourgeois) revolution. A dialectical 
approach to history views revolution as a prolonged, complex process, with 
both positive and negative aspects in conflict. This is what happened to our 
Revolution. For about 80 years afterwards, the issue of slavery literally tore 
the U.S. apart. It led to what historians have called the “irrepressible 
conflict” which finally erupted into the Civil War (1861-65). 

“Perestroika is correction of the 1917 Socialist Revolution but it is, 
despite the blood already shed, a peaceful correction, notwithstanding the 
powerful pressures of destructive forces. It is a peaceful correction above 
all, because it is self-correction initiated by the CPSU itself. Here, a word 
about the much used and abused word, revolution. I believe it was wrong to 
characterize perestroika as a ‘revolution,’ notwithstanding the profound 
transformations in its wake.” 

Mikhail Gorbachev himself, when that term was raised by the Moscow 
correspondent of L'Humanite, rejected it. Gorbachev replied: ‘We had our 
Revolution in October 1917. The dictionary defines Revolution (political) as 
‘overthrow of a government or social system with another taking its place.’ ” 

I believe this loose use of the word revolution opened the door to forces 
who truly wanted to overthrow the existing social system. It is a narrow, 
undialectical approach to perestroika to view it as a sudden explosion of 
rebellion against the existing order. The October Revolution proceeded 
through several phases of correction. The 20th Congress of the CPSU (now 
greatly minimized and often dismissed), constituted a historic step in the 
process of correction. It was not only a deep-going correction of the Stalinist 
distortions of the October Revolution and the restoration in part of the 
Leninist norms of the Party. It was an unprecedented act of self-criticism. 


I 
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No ruling Party in history has engaged in such an act of self-criticism and 
self-correction. It (and perestroika) are unique in the history of revolutions. 
Nor is there any legitimate reason for directing mass anger for the crimes of 
the years of Stalin repression against the Party which courageously exposed 
them and took serious steps to guarantee against repetition, as well as to 
rehabilitate many of its victims! Moreover, it is a distortion to lump together 
the years of Stalin repression and the 30 years following the 20th Congress 
as one mass of totalitarianism. Such a blanket, sweeping condemnation of 
the complex and many-sided development of the first socialist revolution in 
history blurs the dialectical process of correction that dates not only from 
perestroika. Such ideas have opened the door to distortion of the whole 
course of the October Revolution. The vehemence with which a very large 
section of the Soviet press, magazines and TV participated in this orgy even 
surpassed in some respects the most savage attacks on socialism, the CPSU 
and the Soviet state by the western anti-Soviet press. It is in such an 
atmosphere that perestroika, the October Revolution’s “second wind,” was 
presented to the Soviet people. They were called upon to have confidence in 
a socialist future of humane, democratic socialism while their past was 
stigmatized as “totalitarian,” “faded experiment,” and a “tragic mistake” 
that brought only death and ruin. Lenin was pointed to as the “source” of 
repression, and the Bolsheviks described, in the exact words of the anti- 
Soviet press, as “bloodthirsty and cruel.” Alexander Tsipko, a former 
functionary in the CPSU, combined all the well-known slanders in an article 
in Ogonyok, entitled: “Beware Bolshevism.” Rarely in history has a ruling 
Party opened so wide the doors to its own discreditation, and from within its 
own ranks. 


1. Confusion on the Character of the Soviet State and Society 

Parallel to this distortion of Soviet and CPSU history and closely linked 
to it is the confusion on the character of the Soviet state and society. The 
comprehensive, objective, analytical review by Mikhail Gorbachev on the 
occasion of the 70th anniversary of the October Revolution has been for¬ 
gotten. The Soviet state is characterized as “totalitarian,” an “Oriental 
feudal despotism,” “barracks socialism”—anything but socialist. Lenin, say 
the neo-Mensheviks, made a ghastly mistake. Plekhanov was right when he 
warned that Russia was not ready to “bake the wheat pie of socialism.” And 
this, they say, is the source of all the great suffering, the repression, the 
critical problems of today. This mistake, not the path of the October 
Revolution, has to be corrected. How? By returning to capitalism! Here is 
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the ideology, the aims of the forces of rejection of the October Revolution! 
Aside from being historically reactionary, at the bottom of such thinkin g lies 
an eclectic, non-dialectical approach to socialism. Before Marx, socialism 
was conceived in utopian terms. Marx gave it scientific substantiation as an 
inevitable stage in the progress of history—not in a mechanistic, determin¬ 
istic sense, but dialectically. With the October Revolution, socialism ceased 
to be just a theory. For the first time it became part of humanity’s history. 
This is the historic significance of the October Revolution. 

Socialism did not appear first in the more advanced industrial states, as 
was expected. Thus a dispute arose in the ranks of the socialist-oriented 
parties. The Mensheviks, SRs, the Second International, refused to accept 
this judgment of history, which did not proceed in the prescribed order. 
Theirs was a dogmatic approach. Lenin’s was truly creative. He realized that 
history moved in its own way by its own laws. He recognized the enormous 
difficulties this judgment of history imposed upon the peoples of Russia and 
the Bolshevik party. He explained why and how the revolution first came to 
Russia-that Russia was the weak link in the capitalist chain, that conditions 
there had matured first for revolution. Why can’t we use political power to 
make up for the backwardness imposed on us by tsarism? Lenin asked. Thus 
socialism was bom, struggled and developed under the most difficult condi¬ 
tions, not only as a result of Russia’s internal backwardness (in itself enough 
of a burden), but because it was severely punished by the stronger, more 
developed capitalist states: intervention, economic blockade, and finally, 
invasion by the most aggressive fascist, imperialist country. It was punished 
by the cold war, a nuclear arms race aimed at ruining the Soviet economy 
(which, for objective and subjective reasons had a very destructive effect on 
the USSR). It was out of these extremely difficult internal and external 
conditions, out of the cultural backwardness, that tragic, serious mistakes in 
pioneering the untrod path to socialism developed. It is a monstrous re¬ 
reading of history to claim that all this was inherent in the “mistakes” of 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks as they led the peoples of Russia one step further 
than had the Februaiy bourgeois-democratic revolution. 

It is a limitless task to attempt to second-guess history. But one may well 
ask: What would Soviet history and the development of socialism have been 
like without intervention by 14 capitalist states, without civil war incited by the 
White Guard counterrevolution, without the economic blockade, and above 
all, without Nazi invasion, and the cold war? Would the difficulties of building 
socialism have been so great? All this held back the development of socialism, 
led to serious distortions and even to discrediting certain periods of Soviet 
history. But not socialism, not its seven decades! In the eyes of history, in the 
eyes of a very large part of the world, the pluses far outweigh the minuses. 
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Just as the bourgeois democracy, ushered in with such great suffering and 
bloodshed by the French Revolution, far overshadowed the Reign of Terror, 
so have the great socialist gains far outweighed the errors and repressions. 
Which take precedence—the pluses or the minuses? This determines one’s 
attitude to the character of the Soviet state and society. 

Behind the eclectic approach to Soviet history is the utopian demand that 
socialism spring forth in its “pure,” perfected state or it is not worth 
defending and is not even socialism. In historical terms, socialism is a young 
system in an ancient land: 75 years compared to 1,000! 


2. Significant Leadership of Y. V. Andropov 

Measured in time, Andropov’s 15 months was one of the briefest periods 
of leadership. But considerable quality was packed into that little quantity. 
That is explained by his extraordinary ability and will. Despite his mortal 
illness, he was able to accomplish much in so little time. Frankly, I find it 
hard to understand the utter silence on this significant period. 

In essence, Andropov’s 15 months continued and advanced the correction 
begun by the 20th Congress of the CPSU. It prepared the ground for the next 
stage of that correction—perestroika. It was Andropov who singled out and 
put his probing finger on the social ill that was weakening and deforming the 
socialist body and holding back its development economically, politically 
and socially. Ooronilovka (leveling), he correctly noted, constituted “para¬ 
sitism” on the socialist body. He gave it a theoretical as well as practical 
substance in his brilliant article on the occasion of the 150th birthday of 
Marx. Here he laid the theoretical basis for one of the main corrections that 
later Gorbachev and the leaders of perestroika would aim to achieve. One 
has but to ask: What would perestroika be like without the struggle against 
“leveling” that Andropov began? 

Andropov deepened the scientific basis of socialism. Part of the develop¬ 
ment of socialism lies in freeing it from the residues of utopian influence. 
While Marx imparted to socialism the character of a science, utopianism 
lingered long after. The pioneers of socialism were not free from its 
influences. This is understandable. Not only was there a lack of concrete 
experience. The very humanistic character of socialism—that it abolishes 
exploitation of man by man—renders it susceptible to elements of utopia¬ 
nism. I recall my puzzlement while watching a program on Soviet TV 
showing a shop meeting discussion on how to deal with the drunkenness of 
one of the workers. The man obviously was a habitual drunk and often failed 
to show up for work. In the U.S. he would have been dismissed without the 
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slightest hesitation. And no union or members of his work place would 
defend him. But at this Soviet shop meeting, all the effort was directed at 
changing him, getting him to see and overcome the error of his ways. In my 
visits to many Soviet enterprises I came across this humanistic approach 
quite often. I found it appealing but hardly practical. As one Soviet scientist 
remarked to me: “Humanism entered our enterprises with the October 
Revolution.” Frankly, it amazes me that the “democrats,” and “radicals” 
who talk so much of humanism, yearn for the most inhuman social system— 
capitalism—and ignore the basic humanistic character of socialism. Perhaps 
I was better able to appreciate this essential quality of socialism because I 
have also lived under capitalism. 

It is paradoxical but part of the dialectics of the development of socialism 
that its humanism is a factor in many of its problems, especially as regards 
labor productivity. Andropov was one of the first of the Soviet leaders to 
understand and act on this. 

To combine socialism’s humanism with the effectiveness (the efficiency) 
of American industry-as Lenin so well realized-is quite difficult, involving 
a prolonged historical process. What draws the line between the forces of 
rejection, as opposed to the forces of correction, is that the “democrats” have 
concluded that the struggle to eliminate the vestiges of utopianism that 
Andropov projected, and which perestroika aimed to implement, is in itself 
utopian. Capitalism, to them, is the normal, natural state of human affairs. 

Andropov initiated the struggle against the corruption that had been 
permitted to grow to dangerous proportions on all levels, including the very 
top, to the discredit of socialism and the CPSU. That, and his battle against 
the breakdown of labor and public discipline, had a profound effect upon the 
“average Soviet citizen.” One day as I entered my neighborhood dairy store, 
I had a strange sensation. Something was quite different. Then I realized 
what it was. At this time during the workday, the store was crowded with 
workers from nearby enterprises. Now, it was almost empty with only a few 
of us standing at the counter. “Where are the people?” I asked the young 
woman. “Why, they’re at work, like they should be!” she replied with an 
approving nod of her head. 

‘They are at work as they should be!” Here were the concrete fruits of 
Andropov’s struggle against the permissiveness that characterized the 
Brezhnev years, especially the latter part. 

Andropov also began a much-needed refreshing of Party leadership 
forces. In doing this, he laid the cadre-policy basis for continuing and 
extending the correction he initiated. In hindsight, Andropov’s untimely 
death was a profound loss to socialism, the USSR, the CPSU and to 
perestroika that followed. The qualities he exhibited, and his profound 
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theoretical knowledge, would have contributed much that is needed, espe¬ 
cially in the struggle against pragmatism and for the defense of the CPSU. 

3. The Stru^le Against Economic Stagnation 

It is not correct to lump together the entire decade of the 70s as one 
mass of stagnation. I believe the tendency so common today to make 
sweeping judgments, to dismiss decades of complex developments, has 
done much damage. It has become a cheap substitute for the hard work of 
deep-going, many-sided objective analysis. Dilettantes have flourished in 
this all-permissive atmosphere. They have “blossomed” as superficial, ten¬ 
dentious re-writers of Soviet history. Only in an atmosphere of gross 
negativism, where the negative is equated with the full truth, could such 
“historians” find their ready-made audience. 

I have served as Moscow correspondent of the Daily World, organ of the 
CPUSA (now People’s Weekly World) for two terms—1969-74 and 1982-86.1 
have visited all 15 Republics, at least 1(X) enterprises, collective and state 
farms, institutes, universities, theaters and met with Soviet people of all 
walks of life. I have lived and worked in the USSR for a combined total of 15 
years (I still do). I am well familiar with the seamy sides of Soviet life—the 
multitude of deficits, now the empty store shelves, the new tensions that 
hang like a dark, menacing cloud over the Soviet people, the rising crime 
wave that is depriving them of one of the most precious freedoms, which 
they enjoyed not so long ago and which were the envy of all visiting tourists 
from the West, especially the U.S.—the freedom of safe streets. I say all this 
to make one point: I am no stranger to Soviet life. From 1969 to 1974 (during 
my first term), life in the USSR was steadily improving. This was evident 
first of all in the stores—they were becoming better stocked. Not that deficits 
disappeared. They were still very much a part of everyday existence. But 
there was a slow but steady improvement—not everywhere equally. This 
was apparent to objective Moscow correspondents of the big business press. 

Construction of housing and enterprises, including giant complexes were 
on such a vast continuous scale that I noted in my reports and books that “the 
crane in the sky” was joining with the hammer and sickle as the symbols of 
the USSR. I lived with the youthful builders of BAR and KAMAZ and was 
deeply impressed by the spirit of confidence and hope for the future. I saw 
200 plays on the Soviet stage, watched rehearsals and interviewed promi¬ 
nent Soviet directors, actors and actresses, playwrights ( including some 
who now sing quite a different tune) and summed up all that I saw with my 
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own eyes in a book, People’s Theater: From the Box Office to the Stage. 
Whatever the problems (and they were evident to me in the often heavy hand 
of bureaucracy), there was no stagnation in the Soviet theater. By compari¬ 
son with what is now the state of affairs, Soviet theater was in a much 
healthier condition. My book (on which I lectured to theater groups in the 
U.S.), stirred envy among my U.S. audiences for the state support enjoyed 
by the Soviet stage-so in contrast with the situation in the U.S. 

I put my honest impressions into 7 books on Soviet life, much of which I 
compared to life in the U.S. In the absence of glasnost, of course, much was 
hidden from us. But in my writing, I concentrated not on what I was told, but 
on what I saw. And what I saw (and experienced together with my wife and 
sons), led me to come to the conclusion that with all its many weaknesses, 
Soviet life was a more human way of life because they had eliminated the 
chief curse—exploitation of man by man. This is still my firm Opinion! It is 
easy to lose sight of this in the midst of the present critical situation. But I do 
not accept the easy explanation now offered, including among Soviet 
leaders, that the improvements I noted were the product of the considerable 
income derived ft’om taxes on vodka and liquors as well as from the then 
relatively high world price for oil, “petro-roubles.” These factors undoubt¬ 
edly played a role, but that hardly explains it all. There had to be something 
in the Soviet economy that was going well. I believe the sweeping negativ¬ 
ism dismisses that positive something. A more objective look at the past 
would see and make use of that positive. 

Nor do I accept the sneering attitude toward the Soviet past so popular 
among the self-proclaimed “democrats” and “radicals” that what I saw was 
one vast Potemkin Village extending from the Baltics to the Pacific. Even the 
effort to accomplish such a “feat” ridicules such “explanation.” 

Thus, it was all the more shocking to me when I returned in 1982 to witness 
the sharp change for the worse—stagnation. It was first apparent to me not so 
much in material decline as spiritual. This was reflected in the sad state of the 
streets. One of the first articles I wrote in 1969 was about the cleanliness and 
order to the Moscow streets. They were in stark contrast to the dirty, garbage- 
strewn streets of much of New York, especially the working-class neighbor¬ 
hoods! But this time Moscow streets rivaled the streets of New York! Few if 
any Moscovites seemed to care—that was the most disturbing thing to me. 
Gone was the pride, the conscious effort made to maintain the reputation 
Moscow had achieved for cleanliness, the careful, conscientious effort by the 
workers of the house committees to sweep the streets and remove the ice. It 
was as if the worst of New York had come to Moscow! 

There were signs of a disturbing decline in work discipline. I noticed 
groups of workers gathered during working hours at some spot near their 
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enterprise, drinking vodka without the slightest concern that they would be 
called to account. The atmosphere, to use an Am erican expression, seemed { 
to be that “no one was minding the store.” That is, no one was in charge of 
affairs. It was clear that Brezhnev’s health was in very bad shape—this was 
obvious to all correspondents who saw him at public meetings. Yet the 
hction of his leadership was maintained. From what I observed (and re¬ 
marked at meetings with Soviet representatives), there was a shocking waste 
of labor power almost everywhere—far too many performing the labor a 
fraction of their number could do. One worker would be actually engaged in 
making repairs while two others would be looking on. It was clear: the work 
force of the USSR was very inefficiently utilized, far behind that of the U.S. 
Moreover, it was evident that the gap between U.S. and USSR in respect 
to modernization-especially computerization—had considerably widened. 
Children in the U.S. were already playing with computers, yet they were 
hardly to be seen in the Soviet economy. 

All this was in sharp contrast to the stated policy of the Soviet government 
and CPSU. At the 24th Congress of the CPSU, which I attended, the slogan 
was raised: link the scientific technological revolution to the advantages of 
socialism. But in the enterprises there was little evidence that this union was 
taking place. The entire Soviet people, with the exception of die-hard 1 
dogmatists and bureaucrats, seemed to be waiting for perestroika long i 
before it appeared. As I noted, they sensed it in the offing in Andropov’s 
significant 15 months. Thus, there was a letdown with the appearance of 
Chernenko. But Andropov had not only stirred hopes—he had planted the 
seeds for renovation. They sprouted into full bloom with the election of 
Mikhail Gorbachev as general secretary of the CPSU. 

Gorbachev’s first days and months were electrifying. His speeches and 
person-to-person talks with Leningrad workers put the first cracks in the ice 
of stagnation. People rushed to their televisions to take part in this warm, 
human contact with the leader of their country and Party. It reminded me of 
the radio “fireside chats” of President Franklin D. Roosevelt during the dark 
days of our Great Depression. 

Only Gorbachev’s “chats” seemed to strike even deeper responsive 
chords. As I think back to those “great beginnings,” I sense the pain of their 
loss aU the more keenly. The mood of the people was the very opposite of 
their mood later. 

I hailed this “great beginning” in my articles and characterized it as the 
October Revolution’s “second wind.” That, I felt, was a more accurate 
estimate than calling perestroika a revolution. Never was a Party Congress 
looked forward to with more expectation and hope, than was the 27th 
Congress. After it, people sensed, the USSR and life as a whole would never 
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be the same. It would be better, much better! The socialist runner who began 
the long distance race in October 1917, who encountered in the course of that 
run obstacles and ordeals (including self-afflicted) few others ever had to 
contend with, who was bogged down again after overcoming them, now 
indeed had found the “second wind”! This was how I viewed the appearance 
of perestroika and the man who was going to lead the Soviet people during 
that second wind. As it soon became clear, powerful forces viewed things 
quite differently. As for them, far from gaining a second wind, that runner 
was finished. In fact, he should have never begun the race. But at that time, 
they withheld such views and proclaimed themselves in the “vanguard” 
of perestroika. 

The chief slogan of the 27th Congress was “ooskrenye,” not perestroika. 
And the main task posed was acceleration of the process of economic 
modernization, with concentration on the machine-tool industry. It was 
recognized, and I believe correctly so, that the central task was to transform 
the economy—the base of all societies. It was only after this key goal 
was achieved that the superstructure-the political system—could be trans¬ 
formed, democratized on a solid foundation enabling it to better contend 
with released centrifugal forces. Stagnation had set back the socialist runner 
considerably. As a result, he had lost much ground. The more so, since the 
capitalist runner had made use of the scientific-technological revolution to 
gain his second wind. From the very beginning of the race, the capitalist 
runner had a decided advantage. His economic machine was able to supply 
far more commodities. This always has served as an attraction. Now, with 
the socialist runner bogged down, the attractive power of capitalism was 
magnified. This could not but have a profound impact on the Soviet people as 
well as upon sections of the CPSU itself. 

Thus, “ooskrenye” was urgently needed for two purposes: the main one, 
to bring the Soviet industrial machine in tune with the new industrial 
revolution, to render it far more efficient on the world level as the base for 
improving the material and spiritual well-being of the Soviet people. Two, to 
narrow the gap between the socialist and capitalist runners. The second was 
closely related to the first: the widened gap left by stagnation undermined 
confidence in the socialist choice and greatly encouraged forces determined 
to lead the country in abandoning it. As events later demonstrated, these 
forces were far more encouraged than was believed and far more determined. 








2 . 


What Pushed Perestroika off 
the Path of Economic 
Concentration? 


Congresses of the CPSU have been milestones in charting the advance of 
socialism in the USSR. As I attended the 27th Congress, the thought 
occurred to me: this Congress could be a turning point. The task was clear: 
Just as industrialization had transformed the country’s economy, now it had 
to be raised to a qualitatively new and higher level. But what followed were a 
series of plenums of the CC CPSU that more resembled mini-Congresses in 
the scope of questions dealt with and the extension of the path charted by the 
27th Congress. The January 1987 Plenum constituted a scathing criticism of 
the bureaucracy within the Party, especially within the Central Committee. 
Step by step the emphasis was shifted to the political field-democratization. 
This was summed up at the 19th Party conference. 

The question entered my mind: Why were not these basic questions 
raised and debated at the 27th Congress? The Congress is the highest Party 
body—it was there, far more than at plenums, that questions which contain 
within them the power to transform life in the USSR should be debated. This 
disturbed me. Was it that these issues, which went far beyond the scope of 
the Congress, only arose after it? I doubted that. It was obvious that these 
issues had been given considerable thought. Was it that the leaders of what 
was to be perestroika believed that the composition of the Congress, the 
obvious great influence of those largely responsible for the stagnation, 
required more time to prepare the ground? I am inclined to accept the latter 
reason. Whatever factors dictated this procedure, it was unfortunate and not 
the most democratic. In essence, it resulted in the plenums far super¬ 
seding the Congress. Soon, in fact, very little reference was made to the 
Congress—the stress was on succeeding plenums. The historic 27th Con¬ 
gress turned out to be one of the most quickly forgotten Congresses. The 
reason given for the shift to the political field is that it became clear that 
without profoundly democratizing Soviet life, economic transformation was 
not possible: the administrative command system, the chief restraining force 
on the progress of the economy, had to be smashed. The sole instrument 
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for doing this was democratization; in the first place, politically. I do 
not believe that this thesis has been convincingly proved. It is more 
stated than proved. Under present conditions where the mere mention of 
administrative-command is sufficient condemnation to close debate, the 
door to deep-going objective analysis has been closed. I, for one, believe it 
would be useful instead of merely labeling, to clearly explain what actually 
held back economic progress, and deal with the concrete problems. 

It is now obvious that there was a misjudgment of both the time and the 
effort required for transformation of the economy. 

It had more the character of a campaign when what was involved was a 
prolonged, deep-going process. But that, it seems to me, only speaks all the 
more for concentration on the economy. Life has demonstrated that the shift 
to the political field not only did not release forces for economic transforma¬ 
tion, but on the contrary, objectively released centrifugal forces that dis¬ 
rupted the economy. It helps very little now to explain this away as the 
“inevitable price we have to pay for democratization.” In hindsight: who 
would have agreed to pay such a high price? 

A veritable Pandora’s box was opened! This should be honestly faced, not 
as a condemnation of perestroika but as one of the most costly, if not the 
most costly, mistakes made. It is now clear that powerful forces whose aim 
was to shift perestroika from the path of correction to that of rejection of the 
socialist path began to play an increasingly influential role both within the 
CPSU and outside it. 

The concentration on all the negative aspects of Soviet and CPSU history 
and the blackout out on all achievements created a distorted atmosphere in 
the country and actually turned eyes away from the positive tasks that had to 
be accomplished to improve Soviet life, tasks outlined by the 27th Congress. 
The Party, the socialist choice, became the main culprits! A pall of negativ¬ 
ism descended on the USSR. 

No invectives were too extreme to hurl at Soviet life! No sweeping 
condemnation too sharp! And all this went largely unchallenged in the name 
of the new magic, all-permissive “glasnost” as it was interpreted by the 
proponents of rejection. Occupying leading positions in the press, TV, and 
magazines, these anti-socialist forces (at that time they were not yet openly 
so) were able to exercise an influence far beyond their numbers. Among 
them, Moscow News played a particularly aggressive role. Not only in the 
name of perestroika, but it heralded itself “the flagship of perestroika.” 

Frankly, it puzzled me at the time. Moscow News was a newspaper under 
the Society of Friendship with Peoples Abroad. It was supposed to present 
an accurate picture of Soviet life as contrasted with the distorted, negative 
image offered by the foreign anti-Soviet press. But it soon outdid the most 
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rabid anti-Soviet press in its indictment of seven decades of Soviet history. 
All the slanders hurled at the USSR since the October Revolution by the anti- 
Soviet press appeared on its pages, this time given an “inside” slant! 

Here is but a mild example (it gained venom with time), that appeared in 
the Moscow News February 8, 1987 (quite early in the development of 
perestroika) in Yevgenyi Ambartsumov’s column. 

Characterizing the state of affairs in the 70s and early ’80s, he wrote: 
“The vague concept of a law-abiding society was being eroded together with 
one’s concepts of law. People believed rather than actually were citi¬ 
zens. . . . Was it for this reason that the word‘citizen’came to be thought by 
the masses of people as a semi-irony associated exclusively with bureau¬ 
cratic procedures and standing in queues?” This sweeping dismissal of all 
positive aspects of Soviet political life is typical of the atmosphere in which 
the process of democratization unfolded. It had a very harmful effect on 
what was overall a necessary and positive development, especially since it 
went largely unchallenged by the CPSU, including its leaders. 

It seems to me that a serious mistake made by the Party leaders was that 
they failed to make a clear distinction between the forces of correction and of 
rejection, and did not seriously challenge the latter’s claim to be the 
“vanguard” of perestroika. Of course, there was resistance to perestroika by 
die-hard dogmatists and they had to be fought. But in the process, because 
the blows were struck in largely one direction, the rejection forces who 
paraded in the false garb of the “left” for too long enjoyed not only an 
immunity from sharp criticism but particularly the favor of Alexander N. 
Yakovlev, then in charge of ideology. The occasional meetings of Gor¬ 
bachev with the members of the media, in which his criticism of them was 
voiced, hardly rectified matters. If anything, the rejection forces became 
increasingly more aggressive. I believe it is not accurate to say that they 
contributed to “democratization” and were sincere fighters for perestroika 
but became obstructive only recently. A careful analysis of their actions (not 
just words) will reveal a consistent anti-socialist, anti-Party direction. They 
only became more open, especially following the events in East and Central 
Europe, which greatly encouraged them. East and Central Europe became 
their model—in both strategy and tactics. 

As the centrifugal forces released became increasingly aggressive, they 
objectively combined forces with the rejectionists. This could not but divert 
the USSR from concentration on its basic problem—the economy. No plan, 
no policy, even the best, could be effectivly carried out in the conditions of 
instability bordering on chaos. 

Perestroika, it is now clear, is a correction involving not just years but 
decades. It was not initially viewed as such. In 1987 Gorbachev asked for only 
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two years grace. Such an outlook implied more of the character of a campaign 
rather than a prolonged process; too much was attempted too soon. 


Harmful Effects of Overestimation of the Level of 
Development of Socialism in the USSR 

The events of the past six years vividly demonstrate that to a great extent 
the level of socialist development in the USSR had been overestimated. How 
hollow sounds the thesis of the “complete victory of Socialism" proclaimed 
by Stalin in the 1930s! Or its extension in the 1970s—“Developed Social¬ 
ism!” What led to this overestimation of socialist development, on the one 
hand, and the underestimation of the deep roots of capitalism and its 
predecessor, feudalism, on the other? 

This is a subject for serious analysis. In part, the problem can be traced to 
overestimation of the Soviet 73 years and underestimation of the 1000 years 
that preceded them, to the failure to realize the prolonged process involved in 
the development of socialism, especially in a country so poorly prepared for it 
materially and culturally as Russia. Lenin noted this in many of his writings, 
especially when dealing with NEP, but his insights were lost sight of. 

The 73 years cannot be measured in ordinary arithmetical terms. These 
were qualitative years that not only profoundly changed Russia, but the 
world. Perhaps it was this very quality that tended to diminish the far greater 
number of years preceding them. One of the signs of this lopsidedness was 
the attitude taken to past Russian history. I recall the great difficulty I had in 
Moscow when I sought a book on Russian history. Here too, there were the 
influences of utopianism. The subjective factor, the new Soviet state, the 
CPSU as the ruling party, the degree to which socialist ideology had altered 
the thinking of the mass of people, the ability to repress (particularly 
stressed in the Stalin years) the influences of the past and those stemming 
from the more powerful world capitalism—all were seriously overestimated 
with the corresponding diminishing of the importance of deeply rooted 
objective factors. Nor was the impact of the unprecedented ordeals to which 
the Soviet people were subjected, all within an average lifetime, fully 
understood: World War I and the immense losses suffered, civil war, 
intervention, years of Stalin repression and above all the catastrophe of the 
Nazi invasion with its incalculable toll—27 million dead, millions crippled 
physically and psychologically, the destruction of the cream of two genera¬ 
tions, one third of its territory ravaged, thousands of towns and villages 
ruined. What country in the world suffered comparable losses, let alone a 
land with a newly bom social system? 
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The social system withstood these terrible tests and thus demonstrated to 
the world not only its durability but in the support it received from its people, 
its superiority to the capitalist states of Europe, which collapsed in the 
onslaught of the Nazi blitzkrieg. 

But the devastating price exacted, it seems to me, has not been fully 
assessed, especially as to the psychological effects upon the Soviet people, 
and particularly as regards the attitude of many toward the socialist choice. 

It was a two-fold attitude. On the one hand, the socialist choice freed the 
Soviet people from the centuries-old tsarist oppression, gave them a life 
without capitalist exploitation, provided them with rights no previous soci¬ 
ety in history had given its people—the lowest rents in the world, free 
comprehensive medical care, higher education with stipends, etc. On the 
other, it had subjected them to the hard fate suffered by pioneers of the path 
to a higher stage of human progress, at an especially great cost because of 
the onslaughts upon it by the old world. I think subsequent events demon- ; 
strate that while the majority of the Soviet people support their socialist I 
choice, quite substantial numbers have come to the conclusion it was a price j 
not worth paying. It is this sentiment that the enemies of socialism are trying i 
to feverishly exploit by concentrating public attention on the persistent | 
detailing and reminding of all the ordeals they suffered, all the negative 
aspects of seven decades of socialism while obliterating from their con¬ 
sciousness all the historic achievements and gains of socialism. At the mass 
meetings, this is what they harp on, sloganize, repeat again and again! It 
constitutes the main fare of their hysterical press, which resembles more one 
big anti-communist tract than newspapers and periodicals. 

‘73 years of hell is enough” sums up their entire program. And it must be 
squarely faced that the present economic, political and social crisis, the 
empty store shelves, the near-collapse of order and the ever-growing na¬ 
tional strife—all provide fertile soil for such destructive propaganda. I 
believe that the present leaders of the party and government, the initiators of 
perestroika, did not fully realize the widespread sentiment that the price of 
the past 73 years had been terribly high. 

Here let me quickly add; earlier it was not as much an active opposition to 
socialism. It was more in the nature of a doubtful character, open to 
conviction but not on the basis of words. Socialism had still to prove itself to 
them in terms of everyday living: a normal, stable supply of food products 
and consumer commodities, above all. 

In addition, there were more active forces opposing the Soviet socialist 
system and its leading force, the CPSU. Above all, these centered around the 
well-organized, growing “black market” involving hundreds of thousands in 
its vast network throughout the USSR and in a number of republics, already 
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constituting a serious political force. It constituted an economic and ideologi¬ 
cal base for a sizable, “hidden” Soviet petty bourgeoisie and budding capital¬ 
ists. Unlike ordinary petty bourgeois in capitalist society who contribute to the 
workings of the system, this is a parasite on the socialist body. This parasitism 
constitutes the form of primary accumulation of capital. In addition, it is a 
source of corruption and crime. These dangers of the “black market “ were 
seriously underestimated. It was largely regarded as a limited, controllable 
“necessary evil” arising out of the deficiencies of the socialist economy. The 
political as well as economic channels opened up by democratization, 
glasnost, and political pluralism, loosening of the economic structure and 
controls, mistakes in respect to the cooperatives—all considerably contributed 
to expanding the economic and political role of the black market forces. 

They have now merged with the openly aggressive anti-socialist forces 
bent on restoring capitalism. And like the underworld in the U.S., they are 
penetrating “legitimate” businesses. More than any others they constitute a 
ready base for a burgeoning Soviet “capitalist” grouping. Their experience 
and demonstrated organizational ability, and money from the West as well as 
considerable economic interests, provide them with a decided advantage in 
the establishment of anti-socialist political parties. 

Petty-bourgeois ideology also affected important sections of the creative 
intelligentsia and even some workers. In this respect, a more objective, 
analytical approach should be taken to former “dissidents” who are now 
uncritically heralded as the forerunners of perestroika. They did not consti¬ 
tute one undifferentiated mass. There were those who left the CPSU, 
especially in the creative arts, because of the heavy hand of bureaucracy and 
the lack of democratic rights. They were not opposed to socialism, and did 
not lend themselves to the avowed enemies of the USSR during the “cold 
war.” On the other hand, there were bitter foes of socialism like Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn, who is now not only hailed as one of the outstanding “heroes” 
of glasnost but is practically regarded by the “democratic” press and even 
some sections of the CPSU press, as a “sacred cow” above criticism. I can 
recall Solzhenitsyn’s role in the U.S. when I returned home from my first 
term as Moscow correspondent in late December, 1974. The spirit of 
detente was bravely attempting to break the ice of the cold war, but powerful 
forces linked to the military-industrial complex were launching an all-out 
offensive to prevent the thaw. It was in this critical situation that Solzhenitsyn 
tookup cudgels against detente and the USSR. The San Francisco Chronicle 
of July 1,1975 headlined its report of a meeting addressed by Solzhenitsyn: 
“Solzhenitsyn Says Russ Duping West on Detente,” and stated: “Exiled 
Soviet author Alexander Solzhenitsyn denounced Soviet communism as a 
system of genocide and oppression and declared the West had been duped 
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about prospects of detente. The Soviet dissident called on the U.S. to stand 
firm against Soviet oppression at home and interference abroad and stop 
what he called “the senseless process of endless concessions to aggressors.’ I 
tell you to ‘interfere more and more’ he told an overflow audience of 2500 at 
Washington Hilton Hotel.” The newspaper added: “He said that in Moscow 
there is a ‘concentration of evil.’” 

I heard similar appeals by Solzhenitsyn for a tough policy against the 
USSR over the U.S. TV at the very time when Soviet cosmonaut Leonov and 
U.S. astronaut Salford were making their famous handshake in space. 

Solzhenitsyn never concealed his pathological hatred for socialism, the 
Soviet Union and above all the CPSU. Overlooked by those who hail his 
book. Gulag Archipelago, is his high praise for the Vlasovites who served in 
the armed ranks of the Nazi forces against his own country and incidentally 
against the USA. For him, the real heroes of the Great Patriotic War were 
not those who saved their country and the world from the nightmare of 
fascism, but the Vlasovites. Here is what he wrote: ‘There is then, reason to 
be proud if the Soviet-German war showed that we are not such slaves as all 
those studies by liberal historians contemptuously make us out to be. There 
is nothing slavish about those who reached for their saber to cut off Daddy 
Stalin’s head. . . . Those people who had experienced on their own hides 
twenty four years of Communist happiness, knew by 1941 what no one else 
in the world knew: that nowhere on the planet in history, was there a regime 
more vicious, more bloodthirsty and at the same time more cunning and 
ingenious than the Bolsheviks ... no, not even the regime of its pupil 
Hitler. . . . Came the time when weapons were put in the hands of these 
people, should they have curbed their passions, allowed Bolshevism to 
outlive itself: it had eaten into the body of a Russia sapped by the First World 
War and it must be defeated at a similar moment in the second.” 

Solzhenitsyn has not in the slightest diminished his hatred for socialism, 
the Soviet state and the CPSU. This is revealed in his 16,000-word political 
essay. How Shall We Rebuild Russia? He begins by sounding the “death knell 
of communism.” But he warns “the structure has not yet collapsed and we 
face the danger of being crushed by its wreckage!” He then proceeds to map 
out a program of action for replacing the socialist state with his own special 
mixture of a corporate, capitalist state with strong feudalistic ( if not 
aristocratic) influences. 

I cite Solzhenitsyn at length because he is hardly alone in his pathological 
hatred of socialism and communists today. Such thinking and sentiments 
were far more prevalent before they were so openly released in the wake of 
democratization, glasnost and political pluralism than the leaders of the 
Soviet state and CPSU were aware of, or were willing to face. 
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These were nourished by a combination of factors: the objective resis¬ 
tance of the old to the new; the subjective opposition of ingrained habits, 
thinking and prejudices; the sheer exhaustion resulting from accumulated 
ordeals; the pent-up hatred fed by the years of Stalin repression; the inability 
over the years (whatever the justified or unjustified reasons) to provide an 
abundant, stable supply of food products, commodities, and services as 
contrasted with the West; the steadily increasing influence of bourgeois 
ideology from the West, especially in its anti-Soviet, anti-Communist form. 

All these factors were underestimated when opening wide the channels of 
democratization, glasnost and political pluralism. 


Pragmatism Replaces Dogmatism 

Correction was clearly needed in the field of ideology. Stagnation had 
stultified Marxist-Leninist ideology. The heavy, dead hand of dogmatism 
and formalism had drained it of its life juices. Long before perestroika, for 
many, especially the youth, it ceased to have any relation to the real, serious 
problems confronting the USSR. It was, to a large extent, reduced to 
ponderous, “correct” speeches on the appropriate occasions that were lis¬ 
tened to in the same formal spirit as they were delivered. 

A revolt was inevitable. And, as often happens in such situations, the 
pendulum swung to the other extreme, to pragmatism. But there were other 
factors also that stimulated the rise of pragmatism. Chief among them was 
the negative estimate of seven decades of Soviet and CPSU history. If they 
constituted a “failed experiment,” what, if not Marxist-Leninist ideology, 
was responsible for the “failure”? If the crimes of Stalin repression were not 
distortions of the Leninist norms but inherent in that ideology, then what, if 
not that ideology, was the source of these crimes? The furious assault could 
not but be directed against the ideology that had guided them. The inevitable 
attack soon followed. What made this a unique form of an assault on 
Marxist-Leninist ideology is that it now came not from its usual direction— 
anti-Communist, pro-capitalist propagandists-but from the inside, from 
Party philosophers, historians, sociologists, and economists who in the past 
were the teachers and propagandists of that ideology. All had richly contrib¬ 
uted to the reign of dogmatism. First, the attack was conducted in the name 
of “creativity.” But soon that covering was discarded. As the anti-party, anti- 
Communist wave rose so did the direct assault upon Marxism-Leninism. It 
was declared not only not to be a science but to it was attributed the theory of 
violence. The theory of the class struggle was said to be the harmful source 
of the conflict of classes. Revolution was condemned not only as not 
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necessary but as the cause of all Russia’s great suffering. Reform alone was 
held up to be the only “civilized” form of change. A typical example of this 
“creativity” is contained in a book by the well-known Soviet philosopher, P. 
V. Kisselyev. Incidentally the book is entitled: What Is Perestroika!} 

Perestroika of totalitarian socialism has failed. It can only be abolished by 
demolishing all of its elements both party and state. . . . The false idea of the 
possibility to build a kingdom of universal equality and to radically transform 
human nature with its inborn individualism has been put into life by creating a 
system distinguished by its spiritual and political poverty, slavery, monstrous . . . 
moral and social degradation. 

Then, as if that were not sufficient denunciation, Kisselyev adds: 

Chernobyl demonstrated to the world at large that the USSR is a threat to the 
entire humanity, that the Soviet people are incapable of living in the world of 
modem technologies, are incapable of mastering and turning to use the advances 
of contemporary science. [Sputnik, Gagarin, first human in space, the permanent 
Soviet spaceships in the cosmos—all mean nothing to Kisselyev—M.D.] 

And calls for: 

“An alliance of democratic, anti-totalitarian forces which would rally all oppo¬ 
nents of the Communist myths and dogmas.” 

This is the contribution to the explanation of perestroika which was given 
to the English-speaking world by one of the chief publishing houses of the 
USSR, Progress Publishers. Is it any wonder that in the wake of such an orgy 
of “creativity,” pragmatism would flourish? Especially if not only was no 
serious challenge offered against it by the Party leaders, including its chief 
ideologists, but it was largely accepted passively. Meanwhile, such thinking 
was being spread widely in leading newspapers, magazines and on television. 

The Dictionary of Ethics published by Progress Publishers, defines 
pragmatism as follows: ‘The role of reason in morality is confined to 
solutions of purely utilitarian tasks: what is the most effective way of 
achieving a particular goal (no matter what kind). Reason itself as a means 
of theoretical thinking is reduced to common sense.” 

There is nothing wrong with common sense, and the lack of it has been 
sorely felt by the Soviet people. There is also nothing wrong with solving 
utilitarian tasks. That, too, is sorely needed today. But humanity, in its 
thinking, its sciences both social and natural, has progressed far beyond the 
limits of common sense, just as dialectics has advanced far beyond the 
confines of simple logic. No one was a more vigorous foe of dogmatism than 
V.I. Lenin. But he stressed that practice without theory is blind. Pragmatism 
is familiar to me not just in words but in practice. The U.S. is the land of 
pragmatism. It goes by one criterion: does it work? “Nothing succeeds like 
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success,” could be its motto. And the sole method of arriving at success is 
trial and error. A certain amount of trial and error is necessary, but it should 
serve only as an element in an overall strategic approach. Without a concep¬ 
tual outlook of what is to be achieved by perestroika, trial and error can be 
very costly. It can result in far more error than success and eventually lead to 
a blind alley, a dead end. Pragmatism, at best, is for the short run and can 
bring only disorientation in strategic goals. 

Pragmatism was reflected in the hit and miss approach to the develop¬ 
ment of perestroika, in what we Americans call “playing by ear.” The rapid 
and sudden shifts in policy that followed the 27th Congress are explained as 
the necessity of adjustments to the unfolding reality. Certainly adjustments 
of that kind are necessary. But when one surveys the degree to which these 
shifts were made and the very often negative results they produced, resulting 
in not moving closer to the goals of perestroika but further away from them 
until now perestroika itself is in deep crisis, and in the eyes of many is 
discredited. It is clear that necessity is hardly sufficient explanation. 

It is now evident that there was no real clarity established by the leaders 
of perestroika as to what it actually constituted. All declared themselves for 
perestroika including the nationalist separatists of the Baltic Republics, the 
now open foes of socialism and proponents of capitalism. I believe much of 
the unclarity, the drifting, can be traced to pragmatism, to the lack of a 
sufficiently well-thought-out ideological concept of the aims of perestroika. 
It is this, it seems to me, that largely led to steady concessions to anti¬ 
socialist pressures, to compromises on principle. 

Pragmatism was reflected in the attitude toward the character of Soviet 
society. It is still not clear in the minds of the Soviet people as to just what is 
the character of the Soviet state. The characterizations extend from “total¬ 
itarian,” to “barracks socialism,” to elements of “Oriental feudalism.” 
Leaders of the CPSU avoid the question by speaking of their adherence to 
the “socialist idea” and “socialist choice.” All talk is addressed to the future, 
the goal of perestroika: “democratic humane socialism.” 

But for seven decades socialism ceased to be just an “idea” or a “choice.” 
It had, as in all societies, its dialectical development with negative and 
positive aspects. Out of such conflicts come synthesis, the new result of the 
dialectical development. To in essence write off the past seven decades as 
“totalitarian,” and to reduce socialism to the status of an idea which not only 
has to prove itself, but solely carries a burden of crimes and mistakes, is not 
only to place socialism at a disadvantage with the other existing social 
system, capitalism. It is to set back, in the minds of not only the Soviet 
people, the very historical process that brought about this new, higher step 
on the human ladder of progress. This ideological unclarity is responsible 
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for much of the confusion as to the aims of perestroika. It has fortified the 
enemies of socialism in their efibrts to transform perestroika into the 
rejection of the path of October and the vehicle for introducing capitalism. 

Pragmatism opened the door to the two deadly “d’s”—de-ideologization 
and de-politicalization. The illusion of the “two d’s” was very soon shattered 
by their advocates, who openly moved toward capitalism and promoted 
bourgeois ideology. 

Never before do I recall the ideological work of the CPSU being in such 
a sad state. In the face of the most intensive ideological attack upon 
socialism, it is not even on the defensive. Defense implies active response to 
the blows of one’s foes. Passivity bordering on surrendering the field more 
closely characterizes the situation. This, in large part, can be traced to a 
large degree of loss of confidence in their ability to effectively defend 
socialism, its ideology and its history in the face of the extreme difficulties 
the Party faces. 




3 . 


A “Cultural Revolution” 
Against the CPSU 

A virtual “cultural revolution” was launched against the CPSU. It started 
almost with the very inception of perestroika. At first the Party, under the 
cover of the code word, “party apparat,” was portrayed as the main obstacle 
to democratization and perestroika (brushed aside was the fact that both 
were initiated by the CPSU, especially its Central Committee). For a time, 
Gorbachev was exempted from this attack upon the “party apparat.” In fact, 
the struggle was presented by the forces who were to develop into self-styled 
“democrats” and as between Gorbachev and his close supporters, 
among whom Alexander N. Yakovlev was declared to be the chief architect 
of democratization and glasnost, on the one hand, vs. the “party apparat,” on 
the other. Incidentally, this was the view of the relationship of forces 
depicted in leading organs of the U.S. big business press. 

The stages of this “cultural revolution” against the CPSU can be distin¬ 
guished as follows: From “party apparat” to “partycrats” to the Party itself 
and its founder V.I. Lenin as the sources of the crimes of the Stalin 
repression through seven decades to the present crisis, even to demanding 
that the Party be subjected to a Nuremberg Trial. Here it should be said that 
whatever the intent, the almost daily detailed enumeration in the press and 
on TV of the crimes of Stalin, to which the Party was closely linked, while at 
the same time concealing its historic achievements (in fact belittling and 
even negating them), objectively fed this “cultural revolution” against the 
CPSU. Every discovered grave, the mounting toll, all were step-by-step 
linked to the CPSU itself. From Stalin, the “democrats” soon turned their 
fire on Lenin, the Bolsheviks, the October Revolution. Then it was the 
February Revolution that was hailed and the Mensheviks and Social Revolu¬ 
tionaries who were declared to be the “real” heroes. Mass meetings exploit¬ 
ing the justified discontent of the people with present critical problems 
linked it to the entire seven-decade history of the USSR and the Party. With 
increasing hatred, a spirit of revenge was generated. Here, it should be 
noted, the control exercised by “democrats” over leading Soviet news¬ 
papers, magazines and in many TV programs made it possible to spread this 
hatred of the Party and spirit of revenge to many parts of the USSR. Never in 
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history did a ruling party literally turn over the mass media to forces bent on 
its own destruction and of the state it led, as did leaders of the CPSU. This 
anti-party, anti-socialist vendetta was distinguished by two rather unique 
characteristics. One, it was led by well-known “Communists” like Y. N. 
Afanasyev, G.H. Popov, and N.I. Travkin (later joined by B. N. Yeltsin). 
Two, it was largely met with passivity by the CPSU leadership. This was 
particularly revealed at the First Congress of Peoples Deputies in June 1989. 

At the sessions that were broadcast to an entire nation—literally glued to its , 
TV sets—socialism in the USSR, the seven-decade history, the Party, all 
were subjected to scathing attacks. The poet Yevgenyi Yevtushenko, drawing ! 
upon his considerable histrionic talent, portrayed socialism in the USSR as i 
an anti-people, anti-democratic social system in decay. He linked the Stalin 
“personality cult” and the “cult of the Party.” He compared the social system 
to a “clumsy dinosaur” and “some kind of semi-feudal anti-state state j 
capitalism.” He dismissed Article 40 of the Soviet Constitution (its very 
heart), which provided the right to work at one’s trade or profession. “Soviet 
citizens have the right to work” he said sneeringly, “not only primitive but 
demeaning labor. . . . Even convicts—they are also citizens and have the 
right to work.” Not even the most anti-Soviet press in the U.S. goes as far as 
Yevtushenko in his condemnation of the Soviet “right to work.” l 

Yevtushenko proposed an amendment to the Soviet Constitution “that 
Soviet citizens have the right to free labor.” And he gave a definition of “free 
labor” that is very close to the present open advocates of the capitalist 
system, which euphemistically calls itself “free enterprise.” 

“Free labor,” said Yevtushenko, presupposes “the right to buy from the 
state means of production and also the right to produce the means of 
production” [my emphasis—M.D.]. Private, corporation ownership of the 
means of production is the heart of capitalism. The well-known Chingiz 
Aitmatov (one of my favorite Soviet writers), went a good deal beyond 
Yevtushenko in his indictment of seven decades of Soviet and Party history. 
Aitmatov, incidentally, was a deputy representing the CPSU. For him, , 
perestroika signified the beginning of the liberation of the Soviet people 
after tens of years of “extreme spiritual enslavement [which did not seem to 
‘enslave’ him—M.D.] and ideological and economic totalitarianism and ' 
freeing itself from “the barbarian teaching of world revolution!” (Evidently, 
Aitmatov forgot that Trotsky’s theory of permanent revolution had long 
been rejected by the USSR, which was guided by Lenin’s policy of peace- ' 
ful coexistence of differing social systems—the forerunner to new poli¬ 
tical thinking.) i 

The “heritages of barrack socialism” which Aitmatov says the USSR has 
borne for tens of years “gave birth to the most terrible evil. Its name— 
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universal alienation, total alienation from all and everything; government 
from the people, the people from the government.” For the path of Renais¬ 
sance, he says “it is necessary to think of the social system itself, of the roots 
of its essence.” And what is for Aitmatov the essence of seven decades of 
experience? “By our experience we did them [other peoples—M.D.] a good 
service, by showing them how not to build socialism.” And where was real 
socialism built according to him? “Sweden, Austria, Finland, Holland and 
Canada.” Fm sure this will come as a surprise to the big capitalists who 
control these countries, as well as to the workers. As thinking people in 
these countries will tell you, there would hardly be even the social reforms in 
these countries without the strong influence of the socialism in the USSR at 
which Aitmatov and Yevtushenko sneer. 

What I And very hard to understand is why, in the face of such an 
indictment (including by one representing the CPSU), before literally the 
entire Soviet people, there was no effort made by any members of the 
Political Bureau who were present, including the general secretary, to give 
an effective reply? The silence was so loud that a worker deputy, a trade 
unionist from Zaporozhe, rose to ask how it was possible that this attack in 
which the Moscow Group (later to become the Inter-Regional Bloc, the 
forerunner of the widespread anti-Soviet, anti-Communist movement of 
“democrats”) and the Baltic bloc participated so vociferously, could go 
unchallenged in a Congress, 80 percent of whose deputies were members 
of the CPSU? 

There is no question of the need to sharply criticize bureaucracy and 
administrative methods of leadership in the Party. Nor is there any doubt 
about the need to renovate the CPSU. All this is very much part of the 
process of correction. But there was also the need to defend the CPSU, its 
history and achievements, from distortion! 

Why this did not take place? What are the reasons for the long period of 
passivity on the part of the Party leadership, which did so much to demoral¬ 
ize and disorient not only the Party but wide sections of the Soviet people? 
These questions have not yet been adequately answered. It seems to me, 
from what I observed in many discussions with members of the CPSU on all 
levels, that in large measure there was confusion as to a correct appraisal of 
the seven decades of Soviet and Party history. This is demonstrated in 
actually discarding the appraisal made of seven decades by Gorbachev on 
behalf of the Central Committee on the occasion of the 70th anniversary of 
the October Revolution. I recall A.N. Yakovlev’s remark at a press confer¬ 
ence when he reported on Gorbachev’s estimate. Yakovlev clearly seemed to 
be hardly in accord. And he said cryptically that it would be amended on the 
basis of subsequent information that would be unearthed. 
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There was also quite open dissatisfaction with Gorbachev’s well-balanced, 
objective appraisal by the “democrats” within the Party, who were then very 
influential and increasingly determining policy. At that time, they enter¬ 
tained the hopes of capturing and transforming the CPSU into some social 
democratic variant. And many of these members of the perestroika “van¬ 
guard,” like Yegor Yakovlev, editor of Moscow News, have since not only 
left the Party but have spearheaded the destructive movement directed 
against the President, the Soviet Government, and the referendum for a 
renovated USSR. Failure to defend Soviet and Party history led to failure to 
defend the Party that was under annihilating attack. 

Lenin warned that a party in power faces the danger of penetration by 
careerist and corrupt elements. For the CPSU, exercising power without any 
challenge by other political forces for seven decades, this became a greatly 
magnified threat. The warning was not heeded, with the consequent ex¬ 
tremely harmful results. Careerist and corrupt people, some of whom had 
crept into the top leading posts, did much to discredit the Party in the eyes of 
the Soviet people. Andropov, as I noted earlier, initiated a struggle against 
them and his efforts aroused enthusiastic response. Under Gorbachev’s 
leadership as general secretary of the CPSU and President of the USSR, a 
sharp struggle was conducted not only against corruption and careerism but 
against the system of privileges. All this has been simply discounted and 
ignored by the “democrats,” who quite soon made it clear their aim was to 
remove the Party from any serious influence in the political life of the USSR. 

Moreover, a special form of careerism has been revealed: the careerism of 
anri-Communists. The renegades from the CPSU, such as Y.N. Afanasyev, 
B.N. Yeltsin, G.H. Popov and N.I. Travkin—all made careers for themselves 
in the CPSU. Now they are making careers as leaders of anti-communist 
“democratic” movements. And if anything, their careers have become more 
unprincipled and far more destructive to the interests of the Soviet people. In 
utter disregard of the unstable, explosive conditions in the USSR, they are 
exploiting the discontent of the Soviet people to aggravate the situation that 
could explode into catastrophic violence and discord, placing the very exis¬ 
tence of Ae 1,000-year-old country into question. Their renegacy is not new in 
the history of Co mm uni s t and Socialist parties. They are in “good” company. 

That the CPSU served as the “incubator” of anti-communist movements in 
the USSR provides food for serious thought. The more so since the present 
leaders of the anti-communist movements continued to be members of the 
CPSU even when they openly attacked it. Very frankly, this made me recall a 
well-known American saying: “With such friends, who needs enemies?” 

In the field of theory, I believe the Party also made serious mistakes that 
aided the enemies of the Party and socialism. It took over from the arsenal of 
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Western anti-Sovietism the term “totalitarian” to sweepingly characterize 70 
years of socialism. No distinction was made between the quite different 
stages in the development of the USSR and CPSU, including even the early 
years when Stalin became general secretary but did not yet completely 
dominate the party. This closed the door to a serious estimate of the party’s 
history, something Gorbachev very much contributed to in his report on the 
occasion of the 70th anniversary of the October Revolution. Thus the history 
of both the CPSU and socialism was now being viewed eclectically rather 
than dialectically. 

The 28th Congress of the CPSU and the Founding Congress of the new 
Russian Communist Party (two sessions) constituted serious efforts to 
grapple with both the Party and the USSR. I attended both Congresses and 
participated in numerous discussions with groups of delegates from all parts 
of the USSR and RSFSR. 

The first thing that needs to be said is that the 28th Congress disproved the 
prophets of doom. No previous Congress was awaited with such shrouds of 
gloom. Divisions that would decimate the ranks of the Party and even its 
death were awaited. Though in crisis, the Congress revealed the immense 
potential strength of the CPSU, with its 18 million members, deeply rooted 
among all sections of the vast multi-national land. The thought that struck 
me was: No party in the world combines such strength, experience and 
cadre. If fully harnessed, united, and given clear, convincing leadership, it 
has the strength to lead the country out of the crisis. 

But the Congress reflected a rising, explosive anger which burst out, 
literally, at its veiy inception. It was resentment against the Party leader¬ 
ship, and in the first place, the Political Bureau for their passivity in the face 
of several years of relendess attack upon the CPSU, especially by “demo¬ 
crats” entrenched in leading newspapers, magazines and TV. The road 
traveled by political pluralism has been indeed a strange one. From socialist 
to plain political pluralism, to what in essence constituted singular pluralism 
by the passive relinquishing of the field to the anti-socialist, anti-Party 
forces. Lenin’s portrait had been demonstratively tom up in Red Square. 
Communists were physically threatened (later, a Communist journalist was 
killed in Kostroma). In the Baltic Republics, a virtual witchhunt against 
Communists was taking place. And still, there was no ringing call by the 
Party or its top leaders to defend the Party. It was as if the CPSU was above 
the battle for the Party! 

It was this hard-to-believe reality that haunted and aroused many dele¬ 
gates. Many had come from the “battlefields” against pogromists, separa¬ 
tists, anti-communists and were directly familiar with the tens of thousands 
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of refugees fleeing their homes. And it was to these “front-line” fighters for 
all-Soviet unity and socialism that the delegates listened with particular 
attention and respect. A. P. Rubies, first secretary of the CP-Latvia, vividly 
described the endless compromises and retreats by former leaders of the CP- 
Latvia, who allied themselves with nationalist-separatists, and failure of j 
members of the Political Bureau of the CPSU to act decisively in time. All ' 
this, he stressed, encouraged the separatist, anti-socialist forces to under¬ 
mine the Soviet system and to establish the bourgeois order in line with the 
Latvian Constitution of 1922. And all this. Rubies noted, was done “in the ^ 
name of perestroika”! 

The Congress demonstrated that the overwhelming majority of the dele¬ 
gates were for correction, not rejection, of the path opened up by the 
October Revolution. 

Prior to the 28th Congress and the founding Congress of the Russian I 
Communist Party, the misnamed “left” [they are pro-capitalist forces], had 
more or less a clear field both within the CPSU and in the USSR as a whole. 
Their aggressiveness, and the passivity of the Party leadership, stunned 
large sections of the Party members, especially the workers, and tempo¬ 
rarily demobilized them. This was an experience for which the mass of the 
Party membership was completely unprepared. 

With the 28th Congress and even more so, at the Founding Congress of 
the RCP, a real left appeared on the political scene in both the CPSU and 
USSR. A very small and not influential part nostalgically longed for the ■ 
return of the pre-perestroika past. The absence of the left had made possible I 
very strong pressures from the right upon the course of perestroika, in which 1 
rejection overwhelmed correction. “Eyes West!”—that was the direction in | 
respect to how perestroika should model itself in the political sphere and in I 
the economy. J 

With the appearance of the left, a greater balance can be restored. 
Though to it are attached elements who reject perestroika, it is largely 
composed of supporters of perestroika. But its concept of perestroika is 
one of correction; not only a rejection of the anti-socialist concepts in 
perestroika, but a fight against them. It rejects the substitution of social 
democratic for Marxist-Leninist ideology. It rejects the effort to reduce the 
CPSU to a place on the sidelines of Soviet life in the name of political 
pluralism—eliminating the Party organization from enterprises, army and 
government bodies. It rejects the unitary system that held back national 
independence and development. But it opposes the dissolving of the USSR' 
into a 21st century version of “feudal-like” states. It supports the dismantling 
of the administrative command system but it questions, as the sole alterna¬ 
tive, a market economy in which planning and the role of the state are 
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reduced almost to the point of extinction. On this vital question, the left has 
not yet offered a clear, convincing alternative. Or perhaps, it has not yet 
been given the opportunity to enter broadly into the marketplace of ideas. 
The left accepts the multi-party system but calls for the Party’s actively 
playing its vanguard role as the organizer and mobilizer of the Soviet people 
for consolidation, defense of socialism and for a struggle against separatist, 
anti-communist forces. It is opposed to one-sided stress on the centralist 
aspect of democratic centralism, but it rejects the concept of an amorphous 
party tom by factions and without a guiding policy. 

Gorbachev has placed particular stress on the consolidation of what he 
called the center forces. There is no question that a center was very much 
needed and that it could greatly contribute to unifying the Party and the 
USSR. But unfortunately, he made clear neither the composition of the 
center or its definite program. Nor did some among his choices as advisers, 
such as Stanislav Shatalin or Petrakov, both of whom lent their names to the 
provocative, inciting-to-disorder statement calling for the resignation of the 
President and the Soviet Government, which appeared in Moscow News. 

Nor has his tendency to compromise on questions of principle, in the case 
of the Baltic Republics particularly, where free rein was for all too long a 
period of time given to separatist forces in as well as outside the Party, drawn 
a clear line of distinction between a principled position and a wavering one. 

Neither was the ill-fated and short-lived effort to establish a Gorbachev- 
Yeltsin center-right coalition against the lefi an alliance in the interests of 
perestroika, national unity and socialism. It could hardly be charaeterized as 
a principled alliance, as Yeltsin and his right-wing followers have since 
demonstrated by their open, provocative attack on the unity of the USSR, 
their nibbling away at the very structure of socialism in the RSFSR. For all 
these reasons, it is not yet clear what Gorbachev meant by a center or what 
its role should be. 

It seems to me, the center’s common denominator should be based on the 
concept of perestroika as correction, not rejection, of the path of socialism. 
Moreover, this idea should be spelled out concretely in respect to all the 
major questions: preservation of the USSR as a socialist federation, a 
socialist regulated market, a political structure within that framework, etc. 
Such a center can indeed play a unifying role. It can help to minimize the 
great danger of polarization of forces, with all the menacing consequences, 
in today’s explosive situation. 

In the present alignment of forces, the real left can play a particularly 
important role in this respect. And especially, this can be said of the Russian 
Communist Party. History has placed the main burden of the making and 
defending of the October Socialist Revolution especially upon the shoulders 
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of the peoples of Russia. And in the course of events, it has subjected them to 
unprecedented trials. 

But it has also particularly imbued them with the spirit of internation¬ 
alism and revolutionary fervor. These are qualities sorely needed today. The 
responsibility is all the greater because powerful anti-socialist, anti-USSR 
forces, whose goal is a separate, capitalist Russian state, have taken serious 
steps to gain control of the RSFRS. The sizable votes they mustered in 
Moscow and Leningrad against a renovated USSR in the recent referendum 
points up the great danger. The late appearance of the real left on the 
political scene and the vacillations of the center made it possible for the 
right-wing forces to seize the initiative and gain a head start. 

The history of political parties is linked to the history of their countries. 
The history of Russia and the Soviet Union is such that the CPSU came to 
play a unique role in the life of the Soviet people. This also had its negative 
side, particularly the Stalin repression. But I believe history will record that 
the positive aspects far outweigh the negative. The role of the Party in 
leading the Revolution that shook the world and then in saving the world 
from fascism accord it an honored place in history. One of the greatest 
distortions in the nightmare of negativism that has been permitted to shroud 
Russian and Soviet history is the attempt to turn into a tragedy if not a crime 
one of the greatest achievements of the October Revolution and of Lenin in 
particular-the creation of a mass, revolutionary, well-disciplined party 
guided by the scientific theory of Marxism-Leninism. One had but to review 
the climactic periods of Soviet history and the vanguard role played by the 
CPSU to realize how close the relationship was between the party and the 
people: defeating the intervention of 14 capitalist countries and the white- 
guard counterrevolution in civil war, industrialization which transformed 
backward Russia into one of the major industrial states, and notwithstanding 
its mistakes, collectivization and cultural revolution. As in the victorious 
war against fascism, when the socialist state alone was able to withstand and 
overcome the Nazis, in all these crucial periods in the life of the Soviet 
people, the command was: “communists, forward!” 

The party has historically been the backbone of the vast, complex, 
multinational state-the USSR. Liquidationism weakened that backbone. It 
largely appeared in the form of social democracy advocating a number of 
measures that weaken the party’s role in government and in its ties with the 
people. Among these, reducing the CPSU to a parliamentary party, elim¬ 
inating the party organization from enterprises, army and government 
bodies, the establishment of acapitalist market. Here, it should be noted that 
in the USSR, as differentiated from the capitalist West, social democratic 
influences are of a reactionary character. In the West, social democracy 
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plays the role of a reformer of capitalism. In the USSR, its aim is the 
liquidation of socialism and the restoration of capitalism. And since the 
CPSU is the backbone of socialism, these social democratic trends quickly 
assumed the form of anti-Communism. Anti-Communism is now the com¬ 
mon platform uniting social democratic and all trends against socialism and 
for the restoration of capitalism. Thus, the CPSU has become their principle 
target. As the leaders of these anti-socialist trends-Yeltsin and Popov— 
have declared, their goal has been to form a mass party whose principle aim 
is to remove the CPSU as the ruling party. 

Clearly, the failure of Party leaders to recognize the reactionary charac¬ 
ter of social democracy in the USSR, and tendencies to uncritically accept 
its influences led to the Party’s being the incubator of what soon became anti¬ 
communist movements. Liquidationism also led to the weakening of the 
party’s role in the economic affairs of the USSR. Lenin noted that after 
winning political power, economic questions constitute the decisive prob¬ 
lems for the Party and the Soviet state. Nothing demonstrates this truth more 
than the political and social havoc that is resulting from the near-collapse of 
the economy. 

At a time when the economic structure and relations between enterprises 
built up in the course of seven decades had been largely destroyed, labor and 
contract discipline severely weakened, with centrifugal, separatist pres¬ 
sures bringing about a state of industrial feudalism, the party organization 
that functioned as the backbone in the economy was removed, or rather 
removed iwe//ffom direct guidance and responsibility. That is how li mit ing 
its role in regard to political leadership was interpreted. Political leadership 
of a ruling party, especially in a socialist country where the economy has 
been freed from capitalist control, is first of all assuming responsibility for 
resolving the economic problems of the country and doing everything to 
make its economy effective and efficient. 

“All power to the Soviets” 

This slogan raised by the Bolsheviks in 1917 correctly expressed the need 
for democratization in the period of perestroika. But it was soon used by 
anti-party, anti-socialist forces to remove the party from leadership in USSR 
affairs. In effect, once again, the aim was “Soviets without Communists.” 
The Party was cast in the role of the Provisional Govermnent of 1917 and 
power was to be taken away from it. It must be said that the Party leadership 
failed to note and deal effectivity with this misuse of its own historic slogan. 
It was under the cover of this slogan that the struggle to weaken the Party’s 
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role in the country was conducted and penetrated its own ranks. Thus, as i 
with the influence of social democratization, this slogan, too, became an 
instrument for liquidation of the party’s role in the political life of the Soviet 
Union. Today, as is known, the “democrats” have not only discarded the 
slogan. Their aim now is to substitute a bourgeois parliamentary form of 
rule modeled after the U.S., to replace the collective, people’s power of the 
Soviets. 

Weakened by liquidationist influences, paying for its past failures to 
effectively combat corruption, careerism and bureaucracy, blamed for the 
present critical state of affairs of the USSR (for which it has to assume its just 
share of responsibility), the continued object of an aggressive, slanderous 
campaign-the CPSU must frankly face the fact that it has suffered a very 
serious loss of confidence on the part of large sections of the Soviet people. 
Only by “Communists stepping forward” in restoring an effective economy, , 
in the fight against pogromists and separatists, in the patriotic struggle to | 
prevent the dissolution of the UOOO-year-old state, in maintaining and | 
deepening the socialist choice it made in the October Revolution, can j 
confidence be restored. i 

The struggle to regain the confidence of the Soviet people is not alone in 
the interests of the Party. As a result of historical development, the CPSU is 
the only political force capable of leading the country out of the crisis and 
holding it together. 
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The Market: Must It 
Be Capitalist? 

The very manner in which the question of the market arose and loomed 
until it dominated the Soviet scene, is itself illustrative of the pragmatism 
that so greatly influences Soviet thinking today, including its political 
leaders. The “market” has been presented to the Soviet people as a necessary 
act of desperation, as having no alternative. 

Thus the conclusion was easily drawn that “the market” is a panacea, a 
cure-all. Moreover, though this was not openly stated, the conclusion was: it 
has to be a capitalist one. Thus have all eyes been turned in one direction: 
West. Pilgrimages are being made by meek Soviet economists to their “all¬ 
knowing colleagues” in the West, particularly the U.S., for advice on how 
best to proceed to the “magic of all magics.” Overlooked is the fact, well 
known to the people in the West, that these “seers” had hardly done too well 
with their “advice” as far as the mass of the working people were concerned. 
The experience and “skill” of these capitalist-minded economists have 
always been directed at shifting the burden of ever-recurring, ever-deepening 
“normal” cyclical crises of capitalism onto the working people. Since 1854, 
the U.S. has suffered from 29 recessions (euphemism for cyclical crisis) and 
the devastating memory of the Great Depression of 1931-37 still lives in the 
memory of millions of Americans. 

The U.S. big business press is far more critical of the state of affairs in the 
USA than are its new-found Soviet admirers. The U.S. national debt is 
between three and four trillion dollars'. In 1989, interest alone on that debt 
consumed about 15 per cent of the U.S. budget (between $200 and $300 
billion). The International Herald Tribune, Dec. 18,1990 reported: “Since 
August more than 1,300 companies have filed each week for bankruptcy.” 
The $2 billion a day spent on the blitz war in the Persian Gulf will add greatly 
to the sapping of the U.S. economy. 

Gone is the “peace dividend” so anxiously awaited by the American 
people with the end of the cold war. The U.S. military budget, more than 
$300 billion before the war, has been substantially increased. The decline in 
the U.S. position relative to the world economy is illustrated by this fact in 
the International Herald Tribune, March 14,1990: “In 1980 other countries 
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owed $140.9 billion to the U.S. By 1989, the U.S. owed an estimated $630 
billion overseas. Midway through the decade the U.S. became a debtor 
nation for the first time in 71 years.” 

The U.S. economist Robert J. Samuelson noted: “Another ruined as¬ 
sumption is the belief in the industrial prowess of the United States. Amer¬ 
ica’s basic industries—steel, auto, machine tools and heavy equipment- 
enjoyed technical superiority and control of the domestic markets. Now both 
are gone.” 


‘Teoples’ Capitalism” Hoax 

Peddled in the U.S. decades ago and since discredited even by serious 
bourgeois economists, this hoax has lately been widely promoted by many 
Soviet economists. B.N. Yeltsin declared in an interview with U.S. journal¬ 
ists over TV station CNN that there was no such thing as capitalism, which 
must have come as a great shock to Americans. The illusion is based upon 
the widespread ownership of stocks. 

But quite a different picture is drawn by the prominent U.S. researcher, 
Ralph Nader, who recently visited the USSR and was shocked by the wild, 
primitive capitalism be witnessed at Moscow’s RyzMcee Rinok market. In the 
Closed Enterprise System, for which he guided the research of a large staff, 
this is the picture of U.S. monopoly capitalism: 

Today the top 200 manufacturing corporations already control about two thirds of 
all assets held primarily in manufacturing. . . . Imagine a room seating 200 
people. . . . There sit the men who control two thirds of America’s industry and 
approximately one third of all world manufacturing. Pharaohs and emperors 
would gaze in envy! 

Since then, in the age of transnationals and conglomerates, the control of 
these “pharaohs and emperors” is greater. The U.S. is a land of unprece¬ 
dented polarization of wealth. ‘The richest 2.5 million people now have 
nearly as much income as the 100 million Americans with the lowest 
incomes” {International Herald Tribune, July 15,1990). Soviet TV presents 
a idealized picture of the blessings of the capitalist market. But the IHT 
(April 4,1991), is more honest. It states: 

As competition abroad and demographers at home reshape the American work¬ 
force, the idea of permanent full-time work is becoming little more than a dream 
for millions of people who are being left with low pay and little or no pension 
protection. 
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It noted that “since 1973” this has affected “nearly 25 percent of the 
nation’s workforce.” To this must be added eight million full-time unem¬ 
ployed today. 

Is it then not a tragic-comic sight to witness leading economists of a 
socialist state, which has raised its people to a higher rung on the ladder of 
history (notwithstanding the present crisis) by abolishing exploitation of 
man by man, coming with hat in hand to seek “advice” from economists 
skilled in maintaining the kind of an undemocratic system such as is 
described above? Such a truly beggarly approach, I believe, can only be 
explained by the overwhelming negative attitude taken to seven decades of 
Soviet history. The entire rich experience of those seven decades has been 
discarded. The attitude is that the Soviet people have to write it all off as a 
loss, as one great bad experience. Now, it has to pay the high penalty for this 
terrible “mistake” in order to enjoy the “blessings” of “free capitalist 
enterprise.” This thesis is the economic equivalent of its political variant, the 
USSR is a “failed experiment”! Probably the longest and most influential 
experiment in history, an “experiment” which saved the “successful” capital¬ 
ist West from the horrors of fascism. 

Thus the market loomed as both an enigma and a menace to millions of 
Soviet people. To this date, it is at best largely accepted with resignation, 
without understanding and least of all conviction, as a child compelled to 
take bad-tasting medicine. The widespread speculation, the misuse to a very 
great degree of the cooperatives (often utilized by black marketeers to 
“clean” their ill-gotten profits), the runaway high prices as the result of a 
price system gone out of control, made even more so by the negotiated prices 
agreed upon by “democratic” municipalities like Moscow and Leningrad— 
all imposed upon the Soviet people an additional advance payment, a 
penalty, for the introduction of a market whose character is yet to be 
determined in life. It resulted in a drastic decline in the living standard of the 
Soviet people and poured oil on the fires of discontent. Scarcities are now 
accompanied by a tripling of prices. 

A dialectical approach to the market would first of all recognize a well- 
known fact that there is a seven-decade socialist reality, an important part of 
which is the economic system that had evolved, with its structure, its 
relationships. While it was not and could not be divorced from the world 
economic system dominated by monopoly capital, it had evolved its own 
laws of development. Weak as they may have been and as undeveloped, they 
had appeared and functioned, notwithstanding the serious deficiencies par¬ 
ticularly expressed in a long list of “deficits.” 

These economic laws included: exploitation of man by man had been 
eliminated and forbidden to return; the guiding principle of distribution was 
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“from each according to his ability, to each according to his work.” The 
economy was a planned economy. 

Must Market Be A Capitalist One? 

It is not true that a market must be only a capitalist one, even though it is i 
true that under capitalism it acquired its most developed form. The history 
of the market is far older than capitalism. It existed under slave and feudal 
societies. Even during capitalism it has considerably changed! The modem ! 
transnational market with U.S. investments in foreign states exceeding $1.3 j 
trillion, and a similar amount of foreign investments in the U. S., bears little | 
resemblance to the 19th century capitalist market. 

It is said that no market existed in the seven decades of socialism. In the i 
first place, it is beyond the power of any subjective force to abolish such a 
deeply entrenched objective reality as the market. In this respect, there was 
a dogmatic approach in theory as well as in practice. Together with the 
inexperience of a new social system, this inhibited the full development of a 
socialist market. The approach to the market now should be to remove these I 
inhibitions. But that is a far cry from removing socialism. It is not tme that j 
no efforts were made to remove the obstacles to the development of a 
socialist market. The expansion of the socialist world, the development of 
trade, especially between the socialist countries, their mutual assistance, 
the establishment of the comecon— all were steps in the direction of 
a socialist market. And it seems to me it is the height of folly to disregard 
and dismiss all this rich experience. The socialist market had hardly started 
from scratch. 

Now, of course, with the collapse of the former socialist countries in East j 
and Central Europe, the situation has drastically changed. And that has to ‘ 
be realistically considered. But, the experience exists and the lessons should 
be drawn from them, including the mistakes. It is true that the world 
capitalist market is far stronger than the undeveloped market in the USSR 
(especially with the disappearance of the comecon). But that does not 
mean it has to return to the capitalist world order and to the rules of the 
capitalist market. The October Revolution marked a break with that world of : 
exploitation (heralded by John Reed as Ten Days That Shook the World). The 
new threatening reality in the USSR is that there are forces gaining in power 
and aggressiveness who would now reverse the process and “shake” the 
socialist system. 

I believe that while the USSR can be thrown into a state of chaos that 
would set it back many years and cause untold suffering, historically a return 
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to capitalism is no longer possible. The roots of socialism, structurally and 
ideologically, though seriously shaken, are too deep, they have become so 
much a part of the lives of the mass of the Soviet people, who are so used to 
living and working without exploitation—often taking this for granted—that 
even those who today have doubts concerning socialism, will not easily 
surrender the fruits of socialist living. In my seven books about the Soviet 
Union, I had compared and contrasted the basic differences on most impor¬ 
tant aspects of life between the USSR and USA. Notwithstanding the deep 
and many-sided crisis in the USSR today, which temporarily shifts the 
scales in the U.S. favor, I still believe that with all its serious weaknesses, 
socialism in the USSR had more to offer the mass of the people than 
capitalism. I firmly believe that measured by a realistic yardstick, socialism 
has well stood the test. To move back, or rather to move down, after such a 
gruelling upward climb because it has not reached the summit and has 
temporarily slipped would be a tragic loss not only for the Soviet people but 
to all progressive humanity. Moreover, as a wise U.S. businessman re¬ 
marked to Soviet fiiends: “It will be harder for you to return to capitalism 
than to move to communism.” 

Those who dream of a Soviet Sweden are living in a world of illusions. It 
took capitalism hundreds of years, plunderous accumulation of capital (a 
brutal process Marx so vividly described in Capital), which in contem¬ 
porary capitalism means gobbling up of giant corporations by bigger and 
more avaricious giants, to reach its present level of development. Future 
U.S. generations will have to pay dearly for the massive U.S. national debt, 
which constitute costly promissory notes bequeathed to them as their “heri¬ 
tage.” At best, Soviet “capitalism” would be a primitive capitalism, a poor 
relative begging for a place in the kitchen since the capitalist table would be 
forbidden to them. Soviet “capitalism” would at best be a subservient 
capitalism, the agents for supplying cheap labor and raw materials to the 
TNCs, and opening up their country’s vast, rich resources to capitalist 
exploitation. A sort of Soviet Latin America! It was the loss for seven 
decades of such golden “opportunities” that led monopoly capitalism to 
make the undermining of the socialist system a prime goal. 

Today, with the collapse of socialism in East and Central Europe, with 
the anti-socialist forces allied with separatists in pulling apart the socialist 
state, monopoly capitalists have visions of the return of one-sixth of the 
globe to capitalist exploitation. Their chief instrument to achieve this is not 
military, as they once believed, but economic. A capitalist market would be 
their Trojan Horse! 

The “democrat” Soviet philosopher, P.V. Kisselyev sees the capitalist 
market as the vehicle for the appearance of a Soviet bourgeoisie that would 
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undo the work of the October Revolution. Scornfully characterizing the 
Soviet working class as “lumpen,” he states: ‘To transform the lumpen 
masses into citizens of a high standard of political culture . . . is not a task 
to be coped with in a single year. . . . The entrance of the USSR into the 
market economy will bring about new social layers with their own vested 
interests. While he tags on skilled workers and farmers to these interests it is 
clear he above all means “business people, cooperators (to a large extent 
business partners, many of them allied to the black market)” and “man¬ 
agers.” This is not a long-range plan. Already, political parties are being 
formed with the rudiments of such “vested interests.” 

Ever since I was a boy, I was told: “Socialism can’t work because it is 
against human nature.” Boiled down to its essence, stripped of all the “demo- I 
cratic” verbiage, this is what today’s Soviet anti-socialist forces are saying. j 

This is their main argument for the return of private property in land, the | 
selling off of factories and enterprises, for hired, exploited labor. The idea : 
behind it all is that to produce effectively, there must be the whip of ' 
exploitation, the reward of high profits squeezed from the labor of others. 

What was the very aim of the October Revolution? What was it that 
inspired tens of millions of the working and oppressed peoples of the world? 
That for the first time in history, exploitation of man by man was abolished! 

Because of the extreme difficulties the USSR encountered, which pre¬ 
vented it from catching up with the West economically, a section of the j 
population—especially among the intelligentsia and youth—has come to 
believe such a way of life is utopian and have accepted the dog-eat-dog rules 
of capitalism. Lacking experience with the “blessings of capitalism,” they 
idealize private property which, in modem monopoly capitalism, makes it 
possible for TNCs to amass as much private property as is possessed by 
entire nations. And TNCs know no national borders: a transnational in ' 
Japan purchased Rockefeller Center in New York. It would be as if a foreign 
corporation bought a piece of Red Square! 

Realist that he was, Lenin realized that the process of replacing the whip 
of capitalist exploitation by conscious, self-disciplined labor would be a 
long and difficult one under ordinary circumstances. And he was right. But 
it was made longer and far more difficult by the serious mistakes and 
misdeeds of the Stalin years and above all by the incalculable human and 
material losses of the Nazi invasion. Not withstanding these serious set¬ 
backs, great strides were made toward the world Lenin envisioned. Coffee-, 
tivism is in the very bloodstream of the Soviet people. I saw this in the litde. 
things of daily life that make up the big things. When I first came to Moscow^ 
in March 1969,1 was unfamiliar with the method of payment on the buses. I 
entered a trolleybus. I had no change less than 20 kopeck pieces. Fare then 
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was 4 kopecks. What was I to do? I had no choice but to hand over a 20 
kopeck piece. I would make this additional contribution to Moscow’s trans¬ 
portation system, so I thought. 

But I had not reckoned with the Soviet spirit of collectivism. I had come 
from the land of rugged individualism where it is everyone for himself and 
the devil take the hindermost, where the fierce daily pressures and competi¬ 
tion compels one to live by the rule, “mind your own business.” The young 
conductor, to my surprise, proceeded to organize my change. And all joined 
in including the school boy stationed at the coin box. The paper talon (at that 
time, you ripped it off the coin box) and the proper amount of change was 
dispatched to me hand to hand like an assembly line. I could not imagine 
such a scene on a New York bus! I told my experience to my Soviet friends. 
But, to my dismay, they hardly reacted the way I did. They took it all for 
granted! Too much was taken for granted: the low rents which cost as much 
as a few kilograms of oranges, the free comprehensive medical care (today 
only the deficiencies are stressed), the free higher education with stipends, 
the vacations at what I call polyclinics in paradise, the dachas which are 
possessed by such a large part of the population-I could continue the list. It 
is with pain to observe all this being undermined in the name of the market. I 
have compared these features of daily life in my previous books with the 
40-50 percent of wages paid for rent, the high cost of medical care in the 
U.S. that makes the expense almost as much dreaded as the illness, the 
thousands of dollars a year for a university education, the luxurious resorts 
whose high cost places them olf limits to all but the richest Americans; and 
few workers in the U.S. indeed even dream of “dachas,” especially close to 
big cities. 

Nothing has done more harm than the serious departures from state 
planning. It is true it suffered from “overplanning,” top-heavy, rigid control. 
It was clear to me that the massive, over-centralized Soviet economy, 
embracing tens of thousands of enterprises in a land of 120 nations and 
nationalities, demanded decentralization, freedom from the heavy hand of 
bureaucracy. It was also evident to me from my visits to dozens of enter¬ 
prises, collective and state farms, that more room was needed for initiative 
and motivation for the workers, engineers, technicians, collective and state 
farmers. Perhaps present Soviet generations are unaware of the profound 
impact upon the world of the introduction of state planning in the USSR. As 
a youth, I recall that “pyatiletka” was as known to people without translation 
as is perestroika today. It even influenced giant capitalist corporations in the 
U.S. and Japan to try to instill some planning into the planless, anarchistic 
capitalist economy. 
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The Parasitism of Land Rent 


The forces moving toward undoing the socialist system in the USSR have 
finaUy come to one of the chief foundation stones of capitalism—r/ie selling of 
land. Crowing over his “historic” victory in getting the Congress of the 
RSFSR to approve the private ownership of land and the right to sell it, B.N. 
Yeltsin admitted at a press conference in Moscow on Dec. 3,1990, that he had 
sweetened the pill by withholding from the Soviet peasants and the Soviet 
people in general, the full meaning of this “historic” movement toward 
capitalism. Yeltsin admitted that Soviet peasants are “psychologically” un¬ 
prepared for private ownership of land and would never accept the selling of 
land. And so, to overcome this opposition, a 10-year moratorium on the right 
to sell land was put into the law to sweeten it. (Yeltsin noted that with the “right 
kind of understanding,” the moratorium period could be reduced). 

What Yeltsin called the “psychological” opposition to private property 
and particularly the selling of land is well-founded in history. Take the U.S. 
as an example. In no country in the world, (due to the absence of feudalism 
except in the South), was land sold to the people on such a large scale as in 
the U.S. Land seized from the Native American Indian population, who 
were decimated in genocidal warfare, and in the aggressive war against 
Mexico, was sold at a low price to homesteaders. The Homestead Act passed 
by U.S. Congress in 1862 provided for the transfer of 160 acres of unoc¬ 
cupied public land to each homesteader for the payment of a nominal fee, 
after 5 years of residence on it. Land was plentiful. Settlers were needed to 
work it. 

But the buying up of land by rich farmers, banks, speculators and the 
robber baron owners of the railroads soon reduced a sizeable number of 
homesteaders to tenancy. What is the modern situation in the U.S.? Accord¬ 
ing to the Wall Street Journal, The General Accounting Office says that “less 
than half of U.S. farmland is owned by the people who farm it.” Here is what 
the then U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, Bob Bergland, had to say as quoted 
by the same newspaper, “I think the situation is alarming and I don’t think the 
public is aware of it. We have fewer landowners today than we had in all 
history (50 percent of the farmers lease land, and the leases are only for 2-3 
years—MD). The more land that outside investors buy, the higher the land I 
prices go and the higher rents are raised, until land values are driven by j 
factors that have nothing to do with crop prices or farming. Eventually these I 
higher land prices translate into higher food prices.” ! 

This is the traditional process normal in the capitalist system and re¬ 
garded as good business. Of course, in the present situation in the USSR, j 
where the door is just being opened for the operations of this normal ’ 
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capitalist process, this may not be fully understood by the Soviet people. In 
the past seven decades they have had little experience in such practices. And 
that evidently is what Yeltsin and those opening the door to capitalism are 
counting on. This is the real meaning of private ownership and selling of 
land, and not the family dachas and garden patches the Soviet government 
provides the people. 

In Capital, Karl Marx stressed the parasitic nature of land rent. It adds 
nothing to the value of land and yet uses this ownership of land to derive 
fabulous profits. Here, too, the U.S. is a classical example. The multi¬ 
millionaire Vanderbilt family fortune is founded precisely on such parasitic 
ownership of land in Manhattan, the heart of New York City. The early 
Vanderbilts acquired large tracts of land in Manhattan when New York was 
still under Holland. As a result of the rapid, intensive development of 
Manhattan as a U.S. and world financial center (achieved by the sweat and 
toil of tens of thousands of workers), the price of real estate skyrocketed. 
Today, it is a common sight in New York and big cities generally to see a 30- 
story skyscraper tom down so that a more modem 50-story skyscraper can 
be built on the same land. The cost of the land is greater than the value of the 
demolished building. The ownership of land, especially in the major U.S. 
centers, constitutes one of the major sources of the wealth of rich American 
families. This ownership is largely responsible for the exorbitantly high 
rents paid by tenants in major U.S. cities (averaging from $700 to $1,5(X) a 
month in cities like New York, Chicago and San Francisco). This is indeed 
parasitism of land rent! Though given the present public ownership of land 
in the USSR, it is even hard to imagine such a transformation, this is the 
future the Soviet collective farmers and the Soviet people generally fear 
instinctively. 

Perhaps few people in the USSR more idealized individual farms as the 
solution to the problems of Soviet agriculture, than Fedor Burlatsky, editor- 
in-chief of Literatumaya Gazeta and deputy to the USSR Supreme Soviet. It 
must thus have come as a surprise and embarrassment to him when, in an 
interview with the prominent U.S. economist and Nobel prize winner, Vasili 
V. Leontyev, he was told by the latter: “The chief producers are the huge 
corporations and not the individual farms. They are organized like factories 
with hired labor force and have a vast number of machines and land, high 
technology.” 

Still surprised, Burlatsky asked: ‘They produce more than the farmers?” 

“Much more,” replied Leontyev. 

“How much?” pressed Burlatsky. 

“Not more than 2 per cent of all agricultural products is produced by 
individual farmers,” answered Leontyev 
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I cite this discussion because, surprisingly, there appears to be ignorance 
of the industrialization of agriculture that has long ago taken place in the 
U.S. Based on this ignorance, efforts have been made to undermine the 
collective farms and to convince the Soviet people that the real solution lies 
in moving back to the individual farm. Such a backward step would lead to a 
disastrous situation in Soviet agriculture with all the inherent dangerous 
consequences. This is not to say that individual farms should be totally 
excluded. Where they would be productive and desired, they should be 
encouraged. But, it seems to me, though the forms may vary, that the future 
belongs to collective, industrialized agriculture. The task is to free it from 
bureaucratic interference, provide it with the most modem equipment and 
scientific aid and above all, build a vast network of modem roads and greatly 
improve the living conditions in the countryside. 

While the Soviet people await the introduction of the market with trepida¬ 
tion, a quiet counterrevolution is already underway. Aware that this undoing 
of socialism cannot be achieved directly at present on an all-Soviet scale, the 
proponents of capitalism are making use of the cover of “sovereignty” to 
undermine socialism Republic by Republic. One has but to observe their 
“successes” in the Baltic Republics, Georgia, Moldova, Armenia, and 
Western Ukraine, to realize what is happening. But the biggest prize the 
anti-socialist forces aim at (and not without some alarming successes) is the 
RSFSR. The ground work for these “successes” has been laid by the Soviet 
media. There is idealization of the modem monopoly capitalist market in the 
U.S. and West today at the same time all things having to do with socialism 
in the Soviet Union are painted in the darkest colors. It would seem that 
everything is being done to convince the Soviet people of the superiority of 
the capitalist way of life. Negative features of the modem monopoly capital¬ 
ist market, exposed by prominent researchers like Ralph Nader and known 
to thinking Americans, are kept from the Soviet people. Competition is 
highly exaggerated as a feature of U.S. life. The Soviet public is told nothing 
of what every American consumer knows: monopoly price-fixing. 

Here it should be noted that with the considerable weakening, and in part 
a breakdown of state control of prices, in an overwhelming sellers market in 
the Soviet Union, a certain amount of price fixing is already taking place. 
One has but to visit produce markets where a common fixed price is set and 
adhered to by the sellers to see this. With the widespread growth of 
enterprise egoism, such practices can become common in the Soviet “defi¬ 
cit” market of “scarcities.” 

The benefits of the monopoly capitalist market are so stressed as to 
almost erase the dangers they pose to the Soviet economy. Thus, in the 
eagerness to join the International Monetary Fund (controlled by the big 
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U.S. banks), little is said of the well-known severe demands placed by that 
body on its member countries, its insistence upon austerity measures to 
guarantee loans, measures which in effect determine the limits of social 
benefits that can be enjoyed by the mass of the people, price policies, taxes, 
budgets. Social disturbances resulting from the enforced adoption of such 
measures elicit no concern from the IMF. 

Nor is thought given by Soviet economists, it would seem, to the adverse 
impact upon the economy resulting from the financial and cyclical crises of 
the capitalist market. I am not suggesting that the USSR avoid ties with the 
world capitalist market. That is neither possible or desirable. But at the very 
least, the Soviet public should be informed of these adverse features. Thke 
from the U.S. and West its know-how, efficiency (as Lenin advised and did). 
But the Soviet people should know how the national U.S. pie produced by 
the efficient, industrious workers is divided. They should know that a 
president of a transnational corporation in the U.S. receives an annual 
income 200 times greater than the average worker. 

From what I have observed, the number one problem which no rear¬ 
rangement of the economic structure will alone resolve, is incompetence, 
especially on the levels of management and administration. 

Poor or rather low quality of work are unjustly and with an obvious 
purpose attributed by proponents of capitalism to the “inherent” inefficiency 
of socialism. Socialism’s “crime” is that it is young, not inefficient. It has to 
learn how to understand and make use of the advantages that are inherent in 
socialism. In the U.S. and West, it took many generations to develop the 
present highly efficient workforce. 

These are factors that require more time to overcome. One of the chief 
reasons for the desperate negativism that seems to have seized so many in the 
USSR is the failure to objectively take all this into account. 

For all these reasons, it was a very serious mistake to have presented 
perestroika in an easy fashion, as a sort of campaign with an unrealistic 
timetable. I do not believe that the “free play” of market forces will 
transform the economy into a more effective one, compel the workers, 
farmers, and management staff to become more efficient. For one thing, the 
effectiveness of monopoly capitalism is highly overrated. What kind of an 
effective system is it that wastes the labor power of 8-10 million of its work 
force in a permanent army of unemployed, not to count the millions of part- 
time workers (30 million or so in the capitalist West). And much more 
during cyclical crises. 

One of the most costly mistakes of the perestroika years has been the 
conscious destruction of the economic structure and relations built up over 
the past seven decades, rather than careful, step-by-step tested corrections. 
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These were dismissed as “cosmetic” repairs and the wholesale dismantling 
presented as part of the “revolution.” Here, it should be noted that on 
economic reform, there seems to be only large tactical differences between 
the program of the CPSU, the Soviet government and that of the “demo¬ 
crats.” But it is the Party and Soviet government which are being held 
responsible for the sharp decline in living standards, while “democrats” 
exploit the discontent. 


“Masters” of Enterprises 

For centuries, from one system of exploitation to another, there has been 
a sharp line of division between toilers and exploiters: we and they. This 
thinking is deeply rooted in the psychology of working people in the USSR 
today even though socialism eliminated exploiting classes. The “they and 
we” still clings. This time, even though the new government represented 
people’s power, it took the place of the exploiting classes as the “they” in the 
minds of large sections of the working people. This was fortified by deeply 
ingrained bureaucratic practices, the failure often to adequately respond to 
the needs of the working people, the years of Stalin repression, and un¬ 
checked corruption. 

One of the most progressive aims of perestroika was to eliminate that line 
of division, “they” and “we.” That has been welcomed. But a certain 
utopianism has crept in. Modem production relations everywhere today are 
such that it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, for the worker or group 
of workers, to consider themselves masters of gigantic complexes, involv¬ 
ing tens of thousands of workers and interlinked with other thousands in 
hundreds of enterprises. The concept of masters can be fully grasped only as 
a class. It has been the rise of this consciousness that led the Soviet working 
people to fight off all who endangered their country and their socialist gains. 
To fragmentize that class consciousness by artificially trying to reduce it to 
masters of particular enterprises, I believe, first of all will not work and will 
not make for stimulation of the initiative of individual working collectives, 
rendering them more efficient. On the contrary, as is already evident, it will 
lead to enterprise egoism, each seeking a bigger piece of the economic pie 
(and not necessarily resulting in increased productivity but through price 
increases) without regard for others. This is already taking place in the 
growing strikes, which are assuming political characteristics. 

I do not oppose seeking forms such as leasing, and various forms of 
material and moral reward to stimulate production and self-interest, but it 
must be linked with the common interest. 
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There is no get-rich-quick solution to one of the basic aims of socialist 
society—the substitution of conscious discipline, based on rising class 
consciousness leading to all-people’s consciousness, for the age-old whip of 
exploiting classes. This is a long, complex process and it was a serious 
mistake to have overestimated the degree to which this had already been 
accomplished and to have proclaimed the existence of an all-people’s state 
and developed socialism. 

That being masters of enterprises and elfective production are not syn¬ 
onymous is clearly demonstrated in the U.S. Few workers in the U.S. feel 
they are masters of their enterprises. The selling of stock to General Motors 
workers hardly gives them the illusion that they are part owners of this huge 
monopoly. For one thing, the real owners are anonymous and frequent 
mergers make them even more unknown. Nevertheless, U.S. workers are 
well known for their high productivity. Thus there are other factors that 
make for greater efficiency and productivity: competent organization and 
direction, a proper balance between central direction and initiative, a 
balance between supply of money and commodities, and above all industrial 
and labor discipline. 

Finally, the abrupt removal of the CPSU from concern for and concrete 
assistance to economic affairs in the name of struggling against the system 
of administrative command, aggravated and contributed to the economic 
breakdown. From what I observed, though there was undue interference in 
the affairs of enterprises and industries, as a whole the Party played a very 
beneficial role in strengthening labor and contractual discipline and over¬ 
coming enterprise egoism. This has been replaced in many places by 
incompetent, politically motivated interference by anti-socialist “demo¬ 
crats” and “national-separatists,” who erect feudal-like barriers which work 
havoc with the economy. 

To conclude on this decisive question. 

Frankly, it seems to me, no small part of the confusion that has developed 
around the market and economic reform is that some of the leading presiden¬ 
tial and government advisors have far more faith in capitalism than in 
socialism. If there were any doubts on that score Stanislav Shatalin, until 
recently one of the most influential of the President’s advisors, has since 
dispelled them. Yet it was he who was called upon to “master mind” the 
implementation of the economic reform and the introduction of the market 
(for him there is only one, a capitalist market). Thus, it was as if a fox was 
stationed to guard the chickens. 

Whatever the situation earlier, the economy now is in danger of utter 
collapse. This is as much due to political factors as economic. Both have 
become so intertwined and interacting that it is impossible to separate them. 
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Td simply sound the brave call—forward-is no solution. The question is: 
Forward to what? To more of the samel It would be presumptuous on my part 
to pretend to offer the solution. But it seems to me, the first task is to achieve 
political stability. No plan, even the best, can succeed in the present 
atmosphere of near-collapse of discipline, of public disorder, industrial 
feudalism. This is realized by all except for those who believe they can 
capitalize politically in troubled times. Presidential orders that are ignored 
only serve to undermine executive authority. Executive orders, laws, the 
Constitution-have to be obeyed, and for that, they have to be enforced. 

I believe the times call for more direct, more effective aid in economic 
affairs by the CPSU, the only force capable of playing such a role today. 






5 . 

Democracy in SociaUst Society: 
Lenin vs. Kantsky 

No word is more used (abused more accurately describes it) in the USSR 
today than “democracy.” And it seems to me, on no question is it more 
important to achieve clarity. It is true that one of the greatest achievements 
of perestroika (and in large part credit for this is due Gorbachev) is that it 
carried a big step forward the process started by the 20th Congress of the 
CPSU: it shattered the remains of the Stalinist deformation of socialist 
democracy. It removed the bureaucratic controls that inhibited the fullest 
expression of views in the Party and society as a whole. It vastly extended 
public participation in the affairs of the state. 

But it soon undid much of the good achieved by this democratization. 
Perestroika opened wide the doors to aggressive anti-socialist, nationalist 
extremist forces who incited and organized pogroms, exacted a bloody toll 
of more than 1,(X)0 dead, thousands injured, hundreds of thousands of 
“peace-time” refugees; it undermined the USSR, separated the Baltic Re¬ 
publics, Georgia, Armenia, Moldova, and Western Ukraine from Soviet 
socialist law and led to steps to restore capitalism—introducing and enforc¬ 
ing repressive, reactionary laws. Chair of the Georgian Supreme Soviet, 
Zviad Gamsakhurdia, declared that anyone not taking part in a recent 
Georgian referendum should not expect to receive citizenship in Georgia. 
He also introduced a system of prefectures, concentrating all power in his 
hands. It opened the doors to a new and even more reactionary brand of anti¬ 
communism in the Land of Lenin, to physical and psychological attacks 
upon Communists, to the removal of the CPSU as the ruling party. 
It unleashed powerful anti-Soviet, anti-Party movements demanding a 
Nuremberg Trial of the CPSU, placed leadership of the Supreme Soviet of 
RSFSR, and local Soviets of Moscow, Leningrad, Sverdlovsk in the hands 
of anti-communist forces. It turned over to them many of the largest 
newspapers and periodicals, some TV and radio programs and at one time 
control of the central TV. The question comes to mind: What has all this to 
do with democracy in a socialist state? 

The answer given by some leaders of perestroika is: This is the price that 
has to be paid for democratization of a “totalitarian” state. 
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In the first place, no major capitalist state in the West, especially the U.S., 
which proclaims itself to be the “model” of democracy, has paid or would pay 
a price that threatens its social system. Such “democracy” they reserve for 
socialist states, particularly the USSR. They hail and encourage such “democ¬ 
racy” there and sharply criticize and even threaten to exert economic and 
political pressure against the Soviet Union when it takes the slightest step to 
restore order. The USSR has achieved a “unique” democracy. No parallel 
exists, to my knowledge in history, of a ruling party willfully surrendering 
power to the enemies of its social system. Nor do I know of a single case in the 
U.S. or the West, when in what amounted to an “editors’ putsch,” control of 
some of the largest circulation newspapers, magazines, some TV programs 
were taken over, in the name of glasnost and political pluralism, by these anti¬ 
communist forces. It is simply unthinkable that, for example, the owner of 
New York Times or CBS or CNN-TV would permit the appointed editors to 
seize control of their newspaper or TV network. Yet Pravda permitted this in 
the case of Ogonyok, and Novosti in respect to Moscow News, Znanye as 
regards the 30-million circulation Argwnenty Y Facti. And this is how Uter- 
atumaya Gazeta came into the hands of Fedor Burlatsky, who had been 
appointed its editor by the Union of Soviet Writers. When Walter Cronkite, 
the most popular U.S. TV commentator, was recently asked in an interview 
by Genrikh Borovik on Soviet TV: “What would happen if a prominent TV 
personality came into sharp conflict with the owners?” he replied that the 
personality would have to resign. But in present-day “democracy” in the 
USSR, it works in reverse! It is this control of much of the media that enabled 
the “democrats,” armed with the one-sided negative portrayal of Soviet and 
Party history, to mobilize an anti-communist movement. 

What led to the transformation of this necessary democratization into a 
vehicle for destructive forces promoting the dismantling of socialism, dis¬ 
solving of the USSR, mobocracy, disorder, the undermining of discipline? 
First of all, what it is not. It is not, as is now said by some, the inevitable 
mistakes of a fledgling democracy which will be automatically outgrown as 
it learns democracy from its teacher. Western bourgeois democracy. In fact, 
a good deal of the problem lies precisely in the fact that efforts have been and 
are being made to model it after bourgeois democracy. 

The question is linked to the key question that perestroika faced from the 
very beginning: Is it a correction or rejection of the path of the October 
Revolution? And this in turn is connected to the question: “What is the 
concept of democracy, that of Lenin or that of Karl Kautsky?” On few 
questions was Lenin more sharp than on the question of democracy. It will 
be recalled it was the attitude toward democracy that determined the attitude 
toward the October Revolution. It was on this question, on what he consid- 
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ered to be the undemocratic character of that Revolution, that Kautsky 
attacked it. For Kautsky, democracy was an end in itself; pure, classless, 
eternal, regardless of the particular society. This is largely the thinking 
today of many “democratic” re-writers of Soviet history, including promi¬ 
nent people in the CPSU. It was against this concept of democracy and 
against its leading exponent, that Lenin wrote his scathing polemic. Prole¬ 
tarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky in 1918. 

Of course, the situation in the world today and in the USSR is quite 
different than in 1918. But what was debated was not a particular situation 
but the concept of democracy itself. Lenin wrote: 

It is natural for a liberal to speak of ‘democracy’ in general; but a Marxist will 
never forget to ask: for what class? .... If we are not to mock common sense 
and history, it is obvious that we cannot speak of ‘pure’ demoeracy as long as 
different classes exist; we can only speak of class democracy. 

Lenin pointed out: 

Bourgeois democracy, although a great historical advance in comparison with 
medievalism, always remains and under capitalism is bound to remain restricted, 
tmncated, false and hypoeritical, a paradise for the rich and deception for the 
exploited, for the poor. 

Lenin added: 

This does not mean we must not make use of bourgeois parliament. . . . But it 
does mean only a liberal can forget the historical limitations and conventional 
nature of the bourgeois state.” 

What does Lenin’s concept of democracy, “for what class,” mean today in 
the USSR? First, what it does not mean. It does not mean democracy for the 
working class alone. The working class in the USSR has fulfilled its 
liberating mission as Marx envisioned in the Communist Manifesto. In 
freeing itself from exploitation, it ended exploitation of man by man for all. 
It is here that the dialectical unity between universal and class values lies. 
The working class, as Marx stressed, is a liberating class because it does not 
substitute the exploitation of capitalism with its own exploitation. It is in this 
basic sense, too, that working-class democracy is a qualitatively higher form 
of democracy than bourgeois democracy. 

Lenin’s concept of democracy, applied to the present situation in the 
USSR, it seems to me, is a democracy that defends the great achievement of 
working-class democracy—socialism, the elimination of exploitation of 
man by man. 

But there are powerful forces in the USSR whose aim is to eliminate 
socialism and with it working-class democracy. This is already being done 
• in a large part of the USSR—Baltic Republics, Georgia, Moldova, Armenia 
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and threatened in the RSFSR. Kautsky’s concept of democracy is to give the 
forces for the elimination of socialism a free hand; that is, in the name of 
democracy, to achieve their aim. And that, as the Baltic Republics have 
particularly shown, means the replacement of working class democracy by 
bourgeois democracy, with the persecution of Communists. 

Lenin’s concept of democracy means to understand the essence of bour¬ 
geois democracy-that it is also a form of class rule by an exploiting class. 
Lenin’s concept of democracy is a much needed antidote to the present 
idealization of bourgeois democracy in the USSR. 

It is now common among the detractors of the October Revolution (and 
Lenin) to condemn it as undemocratic (if not a putsch). But this is to be blind 
to the very essence of democracy—the rule of the people. (Today democracy 
is largely reduced to the words, not the deed.) The October Revolution 
replaced the rule of an oppressive minority, czarism and capitalism, with the 
rule of the working people, the overwhelming majority of the population. It 
was this historic achievement that inspired the working and oppressed of the 
world. And it responded in deeds. 

It ended the slaughter of the imperialist World War I for the peoples of 
Russia. 

It gave land to the peasants. 

It ended exploitation. 

It liberated the oppressed peoples of Russia. 

What is that, if not a truly democratic revolution on a far higher level than 
the bourgeois February Revolution? Lenin did not regard it the task of the 
Soviets to model themselves after the older bourgeois democracy. As is 
known, he considered the Soviets to be not only a new form of state power 
but a qualitative elevation of democracy. “Soviet power is a million times 
more democratic than the most democratic republic.” This is quite different 
from not only what the “democrats” say when they declare that democracy 
never existed in the USSR. One of the chief victims of the orgy of negativism 
distorting Soviet history was the Soviets, whose significance was discounted. 

In place of a many-sided view of the development of the Soviets, taking 
into account the various stages of the turbulent, complex history, the seven 
decades were reduced to “totalitarianism.” Instead of the Stalin repression 
being regarded as the distortions they were, they were considered to be 
inherent. This is now the open position of the democrats as they move not 
only to capitalism in the economic sphere but in the political as well. They 
have dropped the slogan “All power to the Soviets” which they used dema¬ 
gogically to cast the CPSU in the role of the Provisional Government of 
1917, and to call for ousting it as the ruling Party. Their stress now is on 
personal as against collective leadership. 
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Moscow News, in addition to being the agitator and organizer of the rising 
Soviet bourgeoisie, is also trying to play the role of its “theoretician.” It 
devoted a full page (March 24-31,1991) to the dismissal of the Soviets. Gavril 
Popov urges to “abolish the local Soviet’s omnipotence” which, he says, is 
“growing in fact into anarchy.” Why the Soviets in their seven decades of 
existence did not, prior to the reign of Popov and his “democrats,” display 
“anarchistic” tendencies, Popov does not take the trouble to explain. 

But the sharpest blows in Moscow News against the Soviets come from 
Sergei Alexeiev, chairman of the important Constitutional Supervision 
Committee, a sort of Soviet Supreme Court. Alexeiev takes his swipe at the 
CPSU noting that “the slogan of the 1917 Revolution has been transformed 
into power of the Communist Party.” Then, he gets down to his main and 
real proint. He says: “Yet even if the power were in the hands of the Soviets, 
or councils, the regime would still be totalitarian.” He adds: “the greatest 
difficulty here is to make the people understand that all power in the hands of 
the Soviet is bad, not good.” He advises: “We should tread carefully, 
because for many generations of the Soviet people, the power of the Soviets 
was popular power.” In place of the Soviets, Alexeiev would substitute the 
well-known checks and balance system that is the basis of the capitalist 
political system in the U.S., which Alexeiev calls “the heights of democ¬ 
racy.” I particularly became quite familiar with the operations of this 
“heights of democracy” as political observer for many years for the Daily 
World. It sounds good in theory, but in practice in the U.S., it constitutes a 
veritable obstacle course that has made it extremely difficult for the Ameri¬ 
can people to pass progressive legislation. 

The prominent U.S. historian, Charles Beard, pointed out this reality. 
Beard noted that the U.S. Constitution provides for the well-known separa¬ 
tion of powers which are divided among the legislative, executive and 
judicial branches. “Congress makes the laws, the courts interpret and the 
President executes them.” Beard, however, stated that complete separation 
is “impossible save in theory.” He cited one of the most obvious examples in 
which practice has been quite different from the theory. “Very explicitly the 
Constitution vests Congress with the power to declare war yet Presidents 
have dispatched troops in the Caribbean.” Indeed, so awesome have the 
powers of the U.S. presidency become, that the office has been charac¬ 
terized as the imperial presidency. 

As for the U.S. Supreme Court, so great are its powers to nullify laws 
passed by the Congress or state and city legislators, that it is in effect a 
“super-legislature.” Yet its members are appointed by the President subject 
to Senate approval. The U.S. Senate is so full of millionaires that it is called 
the “millionaires’ club.” Indeed such are the powers of the presidency in this 
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respect, that the court is often referred to as the court of a particular 
president. Former President Nixon was retired from office in disgrace but 
the Nixon Court (his appointees) continued to exercise great power. 

Historically, the U.S. Supreme Court has played the role of the watchdog 
of the ruling class, maintaining the “status quo.” President Franklin Roos¬ 
evelt had to wage a struggle against the reactionary Court to defend the New 
Deal. This, then, is the reality, not the theory of Alexeiev’s “heights of 
democracy.” There is an unfortunate tendency in the USSR today to ignore 
this reality in the process of blind imitation of the bourgeois political system 
in the U.S. As even many political scientists in the U.S. recognize, even 
within the limits of bourgeois politics, the U.S. is in great need of “per¬ 
estroika.” To exchange the Soviets for an obstacle course to progressive 
legislation would be a tragic and costly mistake and in terms of historical 
development, a step backward. 

I believe that just as in the economic sphere, so in the political field, the 
achievements have been minimized and the character and significance of the 
Soviets underestimated. The slogan “back to Lenin” raised by some “demo¬ 
crats” very soon became “down with Lenin” and the Bolsheviks. Once the 
“democrats” and “separatists” assumed power, the stress on the “demo¬ 
cratic” features of bourgeois democracy was replaced with the repressive 
features of the bourgeois state-as in the Baltic Republics, Georgia, Mold¬ 
ova, and Western Ukraine. Yeltsin and Popov have since made it clear that 
they intend to move in the same direction. 


Working vs. Talking Democracy 

I believe a concrete, many-sided comparison between the Soviets and 
bourgeois parliaments is very much needed. It would dispel many illusions so 
widespread in the USSR, virtually unchallenged, concerning the Western and 
U.S. “models.” In 1982, Novosti published my book. Working vs. Talking 
Democracy (in several languages excluding Russian), in which I make a 
concrete comparison based upon my many years of experience with both the 
Soviets and the U.S. Congress, state legislatures and local government. Much 
could be added to it today in view of the past six years of experience, including 
the negative features that have been revealed under glasnost. But I am even 
more convinced of the superiority of working (Soviet) democracy as con¬ 
trasted to talking (bourgeois parliamentary) democracy. 

I do not want to minimize the far greater expression and debate of views, 
and the public airing of this clash of opinions literally brought to the entire 
USSR over TV. These are important steps forward in democratization. But 
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this has been accompanied by an awesome and growing gap between words 
and deeds that reminds me very much of the abyss separating promise from 
performance that is the source of much of the political apathy in the U.S. 
And I detect here a similar apathy, more a growing rebellion against the 
avalanche of words as contrasted to the near-paralysis of performance. 
One of the progressive features of political rule that arose from the Soviets 
was the combination of executive and legislative functions—those who 
enacted the laws had to implement them! Perhaps this was overdone, over¬ 
simplified, or more likely, held back by bureaucratic practices. It may 
require some amendment and adaptation to today’s more complex realities. 
But the principle was and is sound. It places the stress where it belongs-on 
performance. That above all is missing today and is being demanded by the 
mass of the Soviet people. More time is being spent by more people in 
permanent discussion with far less time and people involved in the imple¬ 
mentation of decisions. This is one of the chief reasons for the move to the 
presidential form of government. 

Moreover, when very valuable people are tied down in endless meetings, 
their work in their particular fields must suffer as a result. A progressive 
feature of the Soviets was that representation was based on the indus¬ 
trial-territorial principle. This imparted to the Soviets their particularly 
working peoples’ character. In the adaptation of the election forms of the 
U.S. and West, there is serious retrogression from previous Soviets. Noth¬ 
ing more vividly demonstrates this than the extremely low representation of 
working people. In the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR, of the 250 people’s 
deputies, only 13 are rank and file workers and collective farmers! It truly 
resembles bourgeois parliaments of the West more and more. Compare this 
with the five deputies from the former TV program, Vzglad (Viewpoint), 
and an equal number from the editorial staff of Argumenti y Factil The two 
publicist bodies have almost as much representation as millions of workers 
and collective farmers. 

In previous years, a new type of political representative had appeared on 
the scene: a representative who was not only chosen at the point of produc¬ 
tion in the enterprise, but who remained there, who was not separated from 
the people or placed above them but who continued to work at his or her job 
earning the same pay and sharing the problems of workers. This was a great 
advance in the field of political rule. Because of this, Lenin hailed the 
Soviets as far more democratic than the most democratic bourgeois parlia¬ 
ment. I know from my own experience the great gap that divides the 
professional politician in the U.S. from the people. For this reason the word 
politician has a negative meaning to the mass of the people in the U.S. 
Perhaps some amendment had to be made to give more time to people’s 
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deputies, more time to perform their duties. But this basic principle should 
be maintained. A very large number of deputies in the Moscow Soviet have 
already become professional politicians, with very little to show for their 
extra time except that the budget to maintain them, salaries, now totals 10 
million roubles annually, when in the past it was one million roubles. 

The very idea that ordinary working people could govern, let alone 
govern better than their “betters,” was regarded with scorn by professional 
bourgeois politicians. I am sorry to say I have observed, if not yet scorn, a 
condescending attitude toward workers who ran in the election recently in 
Moscow. This was reflected in the pitifully few workers elected in contrast 
to the more articulate professionals. Novoye Vremya, a reactionary news¬ 
paper in Czarist Russia, declared on the eve of the October Revolution: 

Let us assume for a moment that the Bolsheviks will win. Who will govern us? 

Maybe the cooks, those beefsteak and cutlet proficients? Or fireman? Stableboys? 

Stokers? Or maybe the nursery maids will hurry to State Council sessions after 

they have washed the diapers? The Bolsheviks will get an authoritative answer to 

this mad question from history. 

In less raw form this skepticism (in reality class fear and hostility) forms 
the basic material of anti-Soviets, anti-Communists in the USSR today. 
Anti-communism stripped to its essentials is directed against the rule of 
working people. It is the banner for the rising Soviet petty bourgeois. 

One of the greatest lessons of history taught by the new Soviet state since 
1917 (and one of the most democratic achievements), was that it demon¬ 
strated the miracles that can be accomplished once the latent talents of 
working people are given full opportunity to develop. Let me say frankly: it 
is painful to see that this is now dismissed by many of the heirs of these 
pioneers of a “new and higher form” of democracy. 

It is customary today to dismiss the Soviets as mere “rubber stamps” in 
the hands of a monopolistic party. That the party often replaced the Soviets 
is true and one of the chief aims of democratization was to correct this 
defect. But this sweeping characterization belies an important reality: the 
Soviets trained a large corps of worker and peasant leaders (including in the 
present intelligentsia) who governed a vast, multi-national state far more 
diflicult to govern than the U.S. 

Much is said today of the great harm done by the administrative-command 
system. But it is an over-simplification to attribute all this to Stalin. 
No individual possesses the power alone, for good or bad, to transform a 
land as complex as the USSR. I believe that the deep roots struck by the 
administrative-command system is above all explained by the extraordinary 
ordeals to which history subjected the Soviet people in an average life span. 
One has but to consider how much of Soviet history was spent in defending 
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itself in war and recovering from ravages of war as well as the economic 
and political “punishment” by world imperialism to which it was subjected, 
to grasp how the command system became so much a part of its life. And 
for that “credit” is also due to the imperialist world which could not 
forgive the Soviet people for its unforgivable crime-the Ten Days That 
Shook the World. 


Where Did Democratization and Glasnost Go Wrong? 

First, did they go wrong? Or is what happened an inevitable part of them? 
This can be answered by asking: Would the Soviet people accept such a 
democracy and glasnost, if it were an inevitable part of them? A frank, deep¬ 
going debate is needed on this question both within the CPSU and the USSR. 
An objective view of the events clearly demonstrate that indeed, they did go 
wrong. And they did so because democracy and glasnost took Kautsky’s 
path, not Lenin’s. 

That “pure,” “classless” democracy exists nowhere is painfully revealed 
by the course taken by the “democrats” and their “separatist” allies over the 
past six years. For them, the democratic channels were and are the vehicles 
to undermine socialism and replace it with capitalism. And since, this can 
not be done in one fell swoop, on an all-Soviet scale, it has had to be done 
Republic by Republic. 

Does democracy mean that the Soviet people, workers and peasants in 
the first place, must extend to the enemies of socialism the means to 
undermine and eventually overthrow the social system they chose in October 
1917, defended against imperialist intervention and counterrevolutionary 
civil war and then against the mightiest and most barbaric military machine 
in history? 

No ruling class in history has ever so disarmed itself by such a democ¬ 
racy. Bourgeois democracy, through the political and economic domination 
by monopoly capital, its police power, its control of the mass media, 
guarantees that political power is kept in the hands of monopoly capital. Few 
ruling classes in history have so arranged the affairs of the state to maintain 
tight control and at the same time generated the illusion of people’s rule, as 
has the ruling class of the U.S. The two party system dominated by big 
business gives the American people the corrupt gambler’s choice: “Heads I 
win, tails you lose!” For this reason about half the eligible U.S. voters do not 
vote in the Presidential elections, and about two-thirds do not vote in the 
Congressional elections. 
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The Year 1968 


Perhaps few things exposed the desperate measures to which U.S. mo¬ 
nopoly capital will resort in order to maintain tight control of both major 
parties than the 1968 presidential elections. I witnessed that year, the brutal, 
cynical trampling of all the basic rules of democracy. A number of Soviet 
correspondents, now so engaged in glorifying U.S. as the “model” of 
democracy, were also present. They have forgotten (or choose to forget) the 
harsh lessons in bourgeois democracy taught that year -1968. It was the year 
of political assassinations, (Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., Senator Robert 
Kennedy), ghetto rebellions, and massive demonstrations against the unde¬ 
clared dirty war in Vietnam. 

Kennedy’s assassination removed the single greatest threat to the forces 
dominating the Democratic party who were determined to continue the 
war in Vietnam. But Senator Eugene McCarthy, representing the power¬ 
ful anti-war movement around him, presented a menace to their plans. 
Thus steps were taken to assure the nomination of Hubert H. Humphrey 
as the Democratic presidential candidate. Big business was already safe 
with Richard Nixon, the Republican candidate. And so, the convention hall 
in Chicago, June 1968, was turned into an armed camp: national guard 
troops heavily armed, augmented by thousands of police who encircled 
the convention. Even movements of delegates were restricted to prescribed 
areas in the hall. The night of the nominations was a night of terror. 
Humphrey received his nomination over the broken heads of hundreds of 
peace demonstrators. Even newspaper reporters were beaten. The blood¬ 
stained streets were strewn with the wreckage of shoes, hats, eyeglasses 
and tom books. Thus, the U.S. ruling class assured itself of an election it 
could not lose. 

Germany showed that monopoly capital would discard bourgeois democ¬ 
racy if necessary to achieve its aims. For monopoly capital, nothing is 
sacred in its drive to maintain power. And the Weimar social democratic-led 
Republic “democratically” permitted Hitler to “legally” come to power. 
There are those in the USSR leadership who seem to have forgotten this 
lesson. Judging from what has happened in the Baltic Republics, Georgia 
and Western Ukraine and Moldova. 

Thus, it is a suicidal illusion to regard democracy as “pure” and “class¬ 
less,” without limits. Monopoly capital sets its limits: the preservation of its 
social system and its political control. Socialist democracy, too, has its 
limits: the preservation of its system and of the renovated USSR. I believe 
the Kautsky concept of democracy influenced the leaders of perestroika, the 
CPSU, to the notion of democracy and glasnost without limits. 
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It led to a step by step retreat to the pressure of anti-socialism, anti-Soviet 
forces. From a correct elimination of laws that suppressed the fullest 
expression of views, the pendulum swung to all-permissiveness, allowing 
anti-socialist, nationalist extremists to dominate the mass media, using it to 
exploit nationalist sentiments and mass discontent with the economic situa¬ 
tion, to organize aggressive actions aimed at undermining the socialist state. 
And in a number of Republics, to a “legal” quiet counterrevolution, defiance 
of the Soviet constitution. Glasnost without limits led to open calls for 
violence against Communists, for disorderly demonstrations at CPSU head¬ 
quarters, to the defiling of the graves of Soviet soldiers, to the attacks upon 
statues of Lenin. 

The Kautsky concept of democracy not only disarmed the CPSU and the 
Soviet people in the face of this rising danger. The Kautsky concept 
ideologically disarmed the forces for correction and weakened their resis¬ 
tance to the powerful pressures of the forces for rejection. 

The period of democracy and glasnost without limits with its consequent 
mass disorder, breakdown of public discipline, and its industrial feudalism, 
has been a school of hard knocks for the mass of the Soviet people. A public 
demand has been raised for order, discipline, stability. A patriotic movement 
of growing proportions is developing which, if united with the movement for 
socialism can, as in the Great Patriotic War, save both socialism and the 
unity of the renovated USSR. The first fruits of such a united front were 
revealed in the recent referendum for a renovated USSR. 

The multi-party system has created a new situation. In parts of the USSR, 
the CPSU and the forces for socialism and preservation of the USSR are 
in the position of a repressed opposition. Anti-socialist, anti-communist 
forces in the RSFSR demagogically make use of the Presidency of the 
RSFSR to tighten their control and create a Baltic-like rule in the largest 
Soviet republic. 

The mistakes in respect to democracy and glasnost are costly. But it is 
within the new situation that the forces for socialism and the USSR have to 
struggle. The CPSU is by far the most powerful and most experienced 
organization. There is no going back to the pre-perestroika days, but for the 
CPSU to play its role most effectively as the galvanizing and organizing 
force for national salvation and consolidation, it has to shed the influences of 
the Kautsky concept of democracy for a truly Leninist one. 



Role of Glass and 
National Interests 


Paradoxically, the overestimation of the level of socialist development in 
the USSR led to the underestimation of the role of the working class. 

If the “complete victory of socialism” had been secured, if the USSR was 
in the stage of “developed socialism,” if antagonistic classes had disap¬ 
peared, if there already existed an all-peoples’ state, then it would follow that 
the need for the working class as the leading class in society is also 
considerably diminished, if not eliminated. And that, in hindsight, is what 
happened in life, if not in theory. In percentages, the working class was well 
represented on all levels of the Soviets and in the CPSU. But all too often, 
this was merely formal representation. 

Meanwhile, under the surface, class stratification was taking place. 

The unacknowledged antagonistic class, existing particularly in the 
form of the black market forces, played an increasingly active role in 
the Soviet economy. This could not but reflect itself politically in rising 
anti-socialist pressures. The growth of the black market forces, with 
their expanding network involving perhaps hundreds of thousands, was 
pushing past the political limits of the existing political system. They 
began to exert increasing pressure for “legitimate” expression, in keeping 
with the powerful world position of capitalism. They were sustained and 
encouraged by the moral and material support they received from this 
source. Though quite weak in terms of modem capitalism, the black market 
constituted the base for capitalist development in the USSR—it had the 
head start. 

Moreover, though primitive in terms of world monopoly capitalism, it 
had the capital accumulated by its own primitive process of capitalist 
accumulation in a socialist society. That such a process could take place 
under socialism was never before seriously considered. 

In hindsight, not only its economic but its political potential was under¬ 
estimated. The channels of democratization, glasnost and political plural¬ 
ism provided these black market forces with their first real political opening 
and they mshed to make the most of it. 
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A section of the creative intelligentsia at the same time pushed itself 
forward on the political scene. It is my opinion that Gorbachev, at least in the 
early stages of perestroika, relied more on this section of the population than 
upon the workers and collective farmers. 

This section of the population, especially writers, publicists, philoso¬ 
phers, historians, cinematographers, etc., constituted themselves as, and in 
some aspects began to function as, the vanguard of perestroika, bringing out 
tendencies which soon assumed the form of rejection rather than correction 
of the socialist path. 

The new electoral system was increasingly modeled along the lines of 
bourgeois parliaments in the West and U.S. In the parliamentary system 
itself, the more articulate had the decided advantage, which led to dispro¬ 
portionate representation and considerably diminished working peoples’ 
representation and influence. Thus, one of the most important achievements 
of the October Revolution, the leading role of the working class, was set 
back and the intelligentsia began to play a much greater role. 

The CPSU itself reflected the decreasing role of the working class in the 
composition of delegates to its 28th Congress, as well as the Founding 
Congress of the Russian Communist Party—where, it was found necessary 
to invite additional working class non-voting delegates. Worker representa¬ 
tion in the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR is now less than 6 percent and the 
picture is similar in the other Republics. 

The growing gap between the workers and the CPSU is reflected in the 
large numbers who left the party. For the first time in the USSR, anti¬ 
communism is seriously affecting a section of the working class. Renegade 
Conununists like N.I. Travkin are playing a particularly active role in 
this respect. 

The class stratification set into motion in the past 6 years and which will 
deepen with the transition to the market, will sharpen the conflict of class 
and strata interests. Here, it seems to me, while conciliation and consolida¬ 
tion are urgently needed, care should be taken to see that it is not done at the 
expense of the interests of the workers. To achieve this requires the imple¬ 
mentation of the guiding principle of socialism, “from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his work.” 

Cooperatives have attracted some of the best qualified workers, because 
they pay more. Leaving their jobs has not only created serious technical 
problems in the factories but political ones as well, with many workers 
resenting the unequal pay for similar work. With new parties being formed 
representing the interests of cooperatives, entrepreneurs, the growing petty 
bourgeoisie, more than ever there arises the need for the working class 
exercising the leading role in whatever coalition emerges. 
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Role of the Intelligentsia 

A new mass intelligentsia arose and developed in the years of Soviet 
power. In the main, it stemmed from the working class and peasantry. It has 
played a key role in the cultural and scientific development in the USSR, 
which won worldwide recognition. In today’s masochistic self-flagellation 
in which only the repressive role of the Soviet state is stressed, the great 
positive role it played is virtually negated; but one has only to point to the 
substantial aid given by the state to Soviet theater, which made it possible to 
open the theater’s doors to a mass audience that was the envy of people of the 
stage the world over. It was above all, the people’s character of Soviet 
theater, the absence of the spirit of commercialism which so dominates the 
U.S. stage, that I found so refreshing. 

Now I am shocked at the fact that not only have Soviet cinemas widely 
shown and advertised the anti-human, racist, anti-communist, chauvinist 
U.S. film, Rambo, but it has achieved great popularity, especially among the 
youth. In the U.S., the showing of Rambo met with protests from progres¬ 
sive people. How can this deterioration of the cultural level be reconciled 
with the proclaimed goal of perestroika: “humane, democratic socialism”? 
This can be traced to the powerful influences of the reactionary pressures of 
rejection. Nowhere has this trend been more pronounced than among 
important sections of the creative intelligentsia. 

One of the reasons for this is the failure to view the development of the 
creativity of the Soviet intelligentsia dialectically, in its historical setting 
with its negative and positive aspects in conflict, instead of a one-sided 
negative portrayal of the Soviet years. With Soviet history are linked not 
only the years of Stalin repression when the intelligentsia particularly 
suffered, but also with such worldwide people of culture as Gorky, Blok, 
Mayakovsky, Bulgakov, Sholokhov, Pasternak, Prokofiev and Shostakovich. 

What is the meaning of the wave of creativity that followed in the wake of 
the 20th Congress of the CPSU, if not part of Soviet history? 

I believe among the reasons for the particularly strong influence of 
the religious trend among sections of the creative intelligentsia are the 
following. 

One: a spirit of revenge has been unleashed by the pent-up resentment 
against the Stalin repressions and past rigid restrictions. Objectively, this 
was fed by the one-sided concentration on the steady stream of detailed 
revelations of the crimes of repression while at the same time there was a 
virtual blackout on the achievements of seven decades of Soviet history. 
This made impossible an objective approach to the past and present, and 
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disoriented them in respect to the future. Nowhere is objectivity more 
important than in die creation of great literature, great drama. 

Two: a neo-Menshevik, petty-bourgeois trend dominated this section of 
the intelligentsia. As Lenin noted, the Mensheviks were particularly strong 
in the ranks of the intelligentsia. February rather than October 1917 ex¬ 
pressed the limits of their Revolution, bourgeois democracy rather than 
socialist, reformist rather than revolutionary approach to history. Sweden 
became their ideal and illusions of a Soviet Sweden flourished. History, they 
felt, had cheated them, and those responsible for this deception were Lenin, 
the Bolsheviks and their heirs, the CPSU. Soon this reformist trend assumed 
its historically reactionary course—glorification of the capitalist West and 
an outright rejection of socialism. From their earlier declaration of the non¬ 
existence of socialism in the USSR, they swung to declaring Soviet history a 
“failed experiment,” a catastrophe for Russia. 

Three: the rigidity of Soviet bureaucracy and the restraints it placed on 
creativity enhanced the influence of Western bourgeois democracy. Lack of 
familiarity with its limits nourished illusions of “full freedom” of expression 
in the West. If in the USSR the state inhibited the full expression of views 
(something that can be corrected by the state as glasnost has so vividly 
demonstrated), in the West culture is regarded as a commodity, with the box 
office and the dominant bourgeois ideology the determining factors. This is 
much more difficult to correct. Another factor of no small significance is the 
superior economic status enjoyed by their Western counterparts. Here, too, 
unfamiliarity leads to the exaggeration of this “reality.” The overwhelming 
majority of U.S. writers and artists are among those Americans with the 
lowest income. Most actors, actresses, artists and musicians have to work at 
other jobs to maintain themselves. Moreover, for the USSR, much poorer 
economically, to compete with the privileged position enjoyed by some 
sections of the U.S. intelligentsia, it would have to give them a much larger 
slice of the much smaller economic pie. Many prominent Soviet writers, 
publicists, artists—though in no comparable position with their outstanding 
counterparts in the U.S.-are hardly in the lowest categories of income in 
the USSR. 

Four: though the Soviet creative intelligentsia is quite different from the 
Western in social background, it lacks stability and is more subject to the 
influence of the pendulum swing. In this respect, the scientific, technologi¬ 
cal intelligentsia differs. It has been much less subjected to the influences of 
extremism. 

Five: by virtue of its strong position in the mass media, this section of the 
creative intelligentsia has played a particularly harmful role in contributing 
to the public instability and distortion. And in many Republics, it has played 
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a leading role in spreading national extremism and separatism (and now 
anti-communism). This has been especially the case in Georgia, Moldova, 
West Ukraine, Armenia and the Baltic Republics. It is this rejection trend 
among the intelligentsia that has now shed all claims to the vanguard role of 
perestroika (which it declares to be dead and “betrayed”). At the first sign of 
efforts to restore some semblance of order, it cries “dictatorship,” calls for 
the resignation of Gorbachev and the Soviet government and for the dissolu¬ 
tion of the USSR. It is largely silent on the second-class citizenship status of 
Russian-speaking population and persecution of Communists in the Baltic 
Republics and Moldova. 

Finally, in the face of this critical situation, the CPSU has to a very large 
extent surrendered its role in guiding and influencing the creative intel¬ 
ligentsia. Here the pendulum swung with a vengeance—from the heavy hand 
of restraint to abdication of any role. The several meetings Gorbachev held 
with the intelligentsia can hardly be considered a substitute for the ideologi¬ 
cal role of the CPSU. 

The U.S. ruling class, which has lectured the USSR on free expression of 
the press, hardly does what it preaches. It follows the maxim: “Do as I say, 
not as I do.” 

A section of the creative intelligentsia, alarmed at the destructive charac¬ 
ter of the “democrats” and the danger they pose to the very existence of 
Russia and the USSR, has come into sharp conflict with them. It is hampered 
by nationalist and at times anti-Semitic influences (which have to be firmly 
fought). However, objectively, many among this section of the intelligentsia 
can play an important role because of their basically patriotic character. 
Among them are such outstanding writers as Valentin Raspotin, Yuri Bond- 
erev and Vasili Belov. This led them to urge and actively work for a Yes vote 
in the recent extremely important referendum, despite a negative attitude 
toward seven decades of Soviet and party history. Patriotism objectively 
serves the cause of preservation of the renewed Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics because that is the reality of Russia’s existence today. 

From all this, it is clear that there is an urgent need for a deep-going 
analysis by the CPSU of the present critical situation among the intel¬ 
ligentsia, what led to it and how the party can ideologically influence this 
important section of the population. 


Explosion of National Separatism 


One of the great accomplishments of socialism in the USSR was the 
degree to which it was able to overcome the czarist heritage of a “prison of 
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nations” and to achieve a long period of national renaissance, stability and 
harmony among its 120 peoples. This was all the more impressive because 
few countries faced as difficult and complex a situation. This achievement 
won the USSR great support among oppressed peoples everywhere strug¬ 
gling for their liberation. Paul Robeson became a warm friend and champion 
of the USSR and socialism largely as a result of this impact upon him. It 
impressed me in my travels to the 15 Republics, as it did many other 
objective Americans who visited them. It is wrong and harmful to dismiss 
and discount this fruit of Soviet socialism, as is unfortunately being done 
today. I believe the lessons of how this was accomplished as well as the 
failures need to be studied for the most objective picture. 

It seems to me, the serious mistakes in overestimation of the degree to 
which one of mankind’s most grievous problems was resolved is linked to 
the overestimation of the level of socialist development achieved. Just as the 
latter mistake nourished illusions, fed complacency as regards the festering 
sores in the economy and political affairs, so did the former error lull the 
CPSU, Soviet Government and yes, the Soviet people, to the impending 
dangers in the sphere of nationality relations. Moreover, it led to an 
uncritical attitude to the brutal violation of the rights of many peoples in the 
course of the Great Patriotic War, transporting whole nations and nation¬ 
alities away from their homelands. All this constituted the raw material for 
the later nationalist separatist explosions. The illusions referred to lulled the 
party to the dangers of nationalism both in the USSR as a whole and within 
the party itself. 

An alliance was soon formed between the “democratic” anti-socialist 
forces mainly concentrated in the RSFSR and particularly in Moscow, 
Leningrad and Sverdlovsk, and the nationalist separatists especially in the 
Baltic Republics, Georgia, Moldova, Armenia and Western Ukraine. An 
inter-exchange of emissaries and delegations cemented the union. In the 
USSR Supreme Soviet they formed a bloc. 

In the mass demonstrations in the streets they pursued a common line 
aimed at undermining socialism, the USSR and for the restoration of 
capitalism. As head of the RSFSR, Yeltsin in effect acts as the coordinator of 
this alliance. The euphoria created around democracy, glasnost, political 
pluralism, the influence of the Kautsky concept of democracy—the thesis 
that these destructive forces constituted the foam on the crest of the revolu¬ 
tionary wave and the disorder created was a price that had to be paid for 
democracy—blinded the CPSU and leaders of the Soviet state to the full 
dangers resulting from these destructive forces. Illusions were so deep and 
the pressures toward all-permissiveness were so great, that even when the 
impending explosion that would sweep the USSR away was signalized in the 
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bloody pogroms of Nagorny Karabakh, it was not fully heeded and effec¬ 
tively dealt with. In the name of democracy and glasnost, extremist, anti¬ 
socialist, anti-Soviet forces were given free, full access to the TV, radio and 
press, to spread their message of national hatred and strife. Nationalist 
elements in the CPSU and Komsomols in the Republics made common 
cause with the extremists. 

Thus, not effectively impeded, the fires of national discord spread from 
Republic to Republic, with the Soviet Government reduced to the role of a 
fireman trying to control a blaze out of control. What is more, when the 
forces of the Ministry of Interior were already hard put to control the flames, 
they were subjected to a constant harassing attack by the combined force of 
the anti-socialist “democrats” and national extremists. The tragic situations 
in Tbilisi and later Vilnius were demagogically exploited to restrain the hand 
of public order and to give a free reign to forces for dissolution of the USSR. 
A common feature of these “democratic” nationalist-separatist movements 
is that as soon as they are in power, they repress their own national 
minorities. The latest tragic example is “independent” Georgia’s brutal 
repression of South Ossetia. In a recent interview in Uteratumaya Gazeta, 
where national conflicts were touched on, Eduard Shevardnadze had not a 
word to say about South Ossetia. 

The virus of combined nationalism and anti-socialism first took deep root 
in the Baltic states. There were historical reasons for this: about 25 years 
less of socialist development and the existence of a strong Western orienta¬ 
tion. The economic crisis provided fertile soil for the exploitation of mass 
discontent by the separatists, who portrayed separation from the USSR as 
opening up to the people the “prosperity” of Western Europe. Moreover, the 
Baltic separatists made effective use of “pure,” “classless” democracy to 
cover their undermining activities. They utilized nationally televised ses¬ 
sions of the Congress and Supreme Soviet of the USSR to spread the virus of 
separatism. The Baltic separatists, who were the first to seize control of the 
governing apparatus of the Republics, actually constituted the first partially 
successful adaptation of the East-Central European model to the USSR. 

They lent moral and material support to their counterparts in other 
Republics. The Baltic separatists also were the first to form alliances with 
nationalist elements in the CPSU. Disarmed and disoriented by the influence 
of bourgeois concepts of democracy, leaders of the CPSU permitted the first 
secretary of the Lithuanian party to remain at his post while he openly and 
actively collaborated with the leaders of Saidus. By the time the general 
secretary of the CPSU and members of the Political Bureau and leaders of 
the government made their visit to Lithuania in an intensive effort to stave 
off the movement for separation, it was too late. The virus had spread 
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too widely and penetrated too deeply, including among members of the 
Lithuanian party. In the space of but a few years, anti-socialist, anti-Soviet 
forces now dominate 6 of the 15 Republics. They have firmly established 
themselves in the RSFSR and are engaged in a furious struggle to gain 
full control. 

Separatists have also capitalized on the past failures to transform the 
USSR into a genuine federation. Exploiting confusion as to the character of 
a federation of sovereign states, the distorted picture of seven decades of 
Soviet and party history and the mass discontent with the present critical 
situation in the country, anti-socialist, separatist elements are attempting to 
identify sovereignty with separation, with reducing the Union to a formal, 
nominal status. 

Separatism is inevitably linked to anti-Sovietism and anti-socialism since 
the aim is not only separation but the restoration of capitalism. Thus, 
inevitably, the struggle for a renewed federation becomes a struggle for the 
preservation and renewal of socialism. This all-important point has not been 
clearly stated and explained to the mass of the Soviet people. The ensuing 
confusion is exploited by the enemies of both socialism and the USSR. It is 
of course, necessary to stress the economic and political consequences of 
disunion. But for a truly effective struggle for the firm preservation of the 
USSR, it is necessary to undo the terrible damage done by six years of a one¬ 
sided negative portrayal of Soviet and party history and to present an 
objective account with a proper balance between the pluses and minuses. 

The 74 percent “yes” vote for a renewed USSR, at a time of such deep 
crisis, disorientation and discord, in the face of feverish efforts to obstruct 
the expression of the will of the people, demonstrates that this is understood 
by the mass of the Soviet people. 
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New Thinking is Needed in 
Nuclear Age—but What 
Happened to Imperialism? 

There is no question that the stark danger of nuclear extinction demanded 
new political thinking. And there is no question, the initiating force of new 
political thinking, the USSR and Gorbachev in the first place (the Nobel 
Prize was recognition of this) deserve prime credit for the easing of interna¬ 
tional tensions and taking the first serious steps to put the nuclear genie back 
into the bottle. This is properly regarded as perhaps the greatest achieve¬ 
ment of perestroika. 

But what has happened to imperialism? To where has it disappeared? 
And if it has, is this not a qualitative change in world affairs demanding at the 
very least, a profound analysis at a Party Congress? No such announcement 
and no such analysis was made at the 28th Congress of the CPSU or at any 
plenums of the CC CPSU. Instead, imperialism quietly disappeared from 
the pages of the Soviet press, radio and TV and evaporated into the “civi¬ 
lized world.” But that it hardly has disappeared from life was brutally 
demonstrated by the conduct of U.S. imperialism in the recent war in the 
Persian Gulf. A UN report from the scene of destruction in Iraq declared 
that “the country had been reduced to a pre-industrial age by the near- 
apocalyptic allied bombing.” It “warned of an imminent catastrophe,” 
noting that Iraq could face “epidemic and famine if massive life-supporting 
needs are not rapidly met.” And how did the White House press secretary, 
Marvin Fitzwater, react to this report of the tragedy and suffering inflicted 
upon the Iraqi people? ‘“You will not find America feeling guilty,’ Mr. Fitz¬ 
water said.” (International Herald Tribune, March 23/24 1991). From 
all this, it is clear that not just military installations and objects were 
destroyed in the most massive bombing since World War H, exceeding in 
destructive power the nuclear bomb dropped on Hiroshima. Iraq’s infra¬ 
structure, water supply, sewage system, communications and industry were 
reduced to ruins. 

To believe, or pretend to believe, that all this massive destruction, the 
massing of an American force of 500,000, the expenditure of $50 billion. 
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was to “liberate” Kuwait and has nothing to do with imperialism, and 
particularly the strategic aims of U.S. imperialism, is to strain the cred¬ 
ibility of any serious-minded person, let alone a Marxist. Yet that essentially 
is the picture being presented by media to the Soviet people. Nor has it been 
challenged by any leading Soviet or CPSU spokesmen. The entire blame for 
all this destruction and sulfering is placed on one person—Saddam Hussein. 
This brutal dictator’s invasion and annexation of Kuwait was an act of 
international piracy and merited worldwide condemnation as well as eco¬ 
nomic sanctions. There is general agreement his atrocities against the Kurds 
demand sharp denunciation. But to sanction, as did the USSR, the use of any 
force necessary to enforce the UN demands, gave U.S. imperialism and its 
allies the long-awaited free hand in the oil-rich Persian Gulf. It is true that 
later the Soviet Union played a very important role in shortening the war and 
for that it deserves great credit. But by that time, the damage had already 
been done and the firm U.S. imperialist position in this chief oil depository 
had been secured. 

The U.S. big business press has embarked on an unprecedented wave of 
jingoism openly proclaiming the U.S. the unchallenged superpower. The 
“Vietnam syndrome,” as President Bush has declared, has l>een laid to rest 
for all time. That “syndrome” signified the restraints placed by the American 
people on imperialist aggression in the wake of the disastrous Vietnam war. 
Here is how the “new world order” is interpreted by an outspoken jingoist: 

“Now that the fall of the Soviet empire has made the bipolar world uni¬ 
polar, the remaining super-power should unashamedly and confidently play 
the part, acting unilaterally, if necessary, to defend its friends, its interests 
and its values abroad. ... We have entered a period of Pax Americana. 
Why deny it?” (International Herald Tribune March 23-24,1991.) Charles 
Krauthammer, well-known political observer, and Stephen S. Rosenfeld of 
the Washington Post noted, “The next big international crisis is going to be 
handled more or less according to the patterns of American dominance 
established in the Iraq war.” 

The U.S. has already announced that it intends to maintain a permanent 
military base in Bahrein. The press openly boasts of the massive and 
accurate destructive power of the newest arsenal of weapons and pointedly 
notes their superiority over Soviet weapons. 

It is in vogue today in the USSR media to speak solely in terms of the 
“civilized world.” And in so doing, the impression is created that the 
“civilized world” is not only identified with Western monopoly capitalism 
but that the Soviet Union (which saved the “civilized world” from the 
darkness of fascism), is in the position of a poor beginner who has to take 
that world as its “model.” This concept has done much damage to the 
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thinking of the Soviet people. It has blurred their vision of the reality that 
exists in this “civilized world,” the division between imperialism and anti¬ 
imperialism. There has even appeared a tendency in the Soviet social and 
political literature to attribute a progressive role to imperialist powers in 
general, and transnationals in particular, in the Third World. The influence 
of this thinking has also contributed to the shameful silence in the Soviet 
media in respect to condemning the “civilized” reduction of Iraq’s economy 
and infrastructure to the level of the pre-industrial age and the consequent 
epidemics which threaten its people. There was a time when the protesting 
voice of the USSR would have been heard loud and clear. Frankly, now the 
reports of many Soviet foreign correspondents in the press and TV very 
much resemble those of their colleagues of the big business media except 
the latter are often much more critical of the aggressive actions of the 
“civilized world.” 

Nothing is more harmftil than a correct idea carried to its extreme. 
Perhaps one of the best examples is what has happened to the concept of 
universal interests taking precedence over class interests in a world where 
humanity faces nuclear annihilation. Carrying this to its extreme has led to 
the “elimination” of imperialism as well as the class struggle. (A leading 
figure in perestroika, A.N. Yakovlev, considers the class struggle harmful 
today.) It has also nourished the concept of “deideologization” so wide¬ 
spread in the USSR today. Fedor Burlatsky, editor-in-chief of the Utemtur- 
naya Gazeta, is one of the most outspoken proponents of deideologization. 
Writing in the Literatumaya Gazeta, Sept. 15, 1991, in an article, ‘The 
Contemporary Civilization, he states: 

“Ideology is more the field of passions than interests . . . ideology is a closed 
system of values. If deideologization of ideas on the international arena in 
relations with those whom only recently we considered our class enemies, is 
possible, why is it not possible within our society?” (my emphasis, MD). 

This at a time when anti-communism, one of the most virulent forms of 
bourgeois ideology, is rampant today in the land of October. 


Collapse of Socialism in East and Central Europe 

This subject requires a deep-going, objective analysis both by the CPSU 
and the fraternal parties in these countries. There have been articles and 
statements to date, but these can hardly be considered the required analysis, 
the absence of which has led to much confusion and disorientation. This has 
been utilized by the propagandists of the West to herald the “collapse of 
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communism.” The lack of such an analysis can be attributed in part to the 
influence of pragmatism. Pragmatism has little need for analysis. It pro¬ 
ceeds by the principle of trial and error. 

The vacuum left here has encouraged anti-socialist forces in the USSR to 
go on the offensive, to portray the CPSU and socialism in these countries as 
totalitarian, oppressive forces. It even led much of the party press to picture 
the demise of the East and Central European states as a “victory” for 
democracy. It was only much later when these “democrats” began to 
persecute Communists, promote anti-Soviet propaganda and actions, take 
steps to dismantle socialism and introduce capitalism, that such estimates of 
the events there were muted by the party press. But they are still widely 
spread by the large “democratic” press in the USSR. 

The U.S. foreign correspondents are often far more objective in their 
reporting than many of their Soviet colleagues — Vremya'^ ERG correspon¬ 
dent for example. The International Herald Tribune, March 22, 1991 re¬ 
ported, “the coming months (in the former GDR) are nearly sure to bring 
further industrial collapse and explosive unemployment, affecting one-third 
to one-half of eastern Germany’s work force.” 

One of the reasons for this disastrous situation was, it noted, “that no one 
had been able to predict the collapse of the East bloc market, with which the 
former East Germany had conducted most of its trade. It addition, the full 
range of administrative and property problems (read the claims of former 
owners of property, including homes, which are today being turned over to 
them and displacing the present occupants—MD), nor the length of time 
needed to develop entrepreneurial instincts in people” (my emphasis—MD). 

Another great “democrat” hailed in the Soviet press, now President 
Vaclav Havel, in his recent visit to the headquarters of NATO in Brussels put 
his demands for aid bluntly. He said: ‘The West bears a tremendous 
responsibility in helping East European countries to survive the arduous 
transition to free market democracy. It cannot remain indifferent to what is 
happening in countries which, being constantly encouraged by Western 
democracies, have finally shaken off the totalitarian regimes.” 

What is it that led so many in the Soviet media to hail this “victory” for 
democracy? It can be traced to the rejection trend which is particularly 
strong among them. Also, it is linked to the influences of the Kautsky 
concept of “pure,” “classless” democracy. 

What are some of the conclusions that can now be drawn? 

First. The developments in East and Central Europe constitute a serious 
setback for the forces for socialism, peace and progress. This has drastically 
changed the relationship of forces, first of all, in Europe, but in the world as 
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a whole. It does not help for the Soviet leaders to avoid this reality in 
proclaiming their “partnership” with the U.S. With the powerful impetus 
given to U.S. imperialism by its rapid and sweeping victory in the Persian 
Gulf, it is hardly regarded by the U.S. ruling circles as a partnership 
of equals. 

Second. As a result of the developments in East and Central Europe, 
the “European home” of which so much is said, is a home minus many 
socialist quarters. 

Third. It has seriously affected the situation in the USSR internally as 
well as externally by vastly encouraging the forces for dissolution of the 
USSR and socialism, who use East and Central Europe as their model and at 
the very least, receive moral encouragement from the new powers that be. 
Externally, it has set back the USSR to its pre-World War n position of being 
virtually the sole socialist state (and considerably weakened at that) in 
Europe. Moreover, it has led to a united Germany that is now the mightiest 
industrial state in Europe and potentially the strongest militarily. Though at 
present Germany poses no threat to the USSR, its potential for aggression 
makes the future at the very least an apprehensive one for the U.S. and 
Europe. Pragmatism here, too, discounts this potential and focuses only on 
the relatively secure present. 

Could the collapse in East and Central Europe have been prevented? 
What could the USSR have done to prevent it, if this was possible? I believe 
these very important questions remain to be answered. It seems to me it 
is a shallow answer to simply claim, as has been by some leading Soviet 
personalities, that this was the inevitable collapse of the Stalin “model” 
of socialism. For one thing, Poland-which under Jaruselski in many 
respects preceded perestroika in its democratization—could hardly be 
described as a “model of Stalin socialism.” It not only permitted Solidarity 
to undermine its government but opened to it the door to power. But even 
that was not enough for Lech Walesa, the modem Pilsudski, who brushed 
aside the more moderate Solidarity leaders. The “democratic “ policies 
pursued by the Polish Workers Party under Jaruselski and Rakowski not 
only paved the way for Solidarity. It literally led to the liquidation of the 
PWP (now the Social Democratic Party of the Republic of Poland with a 
membership of about 40,000 from a previous 2 million). Jamselski has 
retired from the political scene. Polish working people, as those of the 
former GDR who once took for granted their socialist rights, are painfully 
discovering what they lost as well as the capitalist “blessings” they gained. I 
believe the bitter fruits of East and Central Europe are hitting home to the 
mass of the Soviet people what is in store for them if they take a similar path 
to “democracy.” 
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The situation in each country had its own specific characteristics and 
requires concrete analysis—easy generalizations are of no help. Corruption 
on top and a bureaucratic apparatus that exercised tight control, the lack of 
democracy, clearly contributed to the collapse. But corruption and a tight 
bureaucracy exist in capitalist countries of Europe and the U.S., which have 
not collapsed. There have to be other reasons, both internal and external. 
The internal can be revealed only by the parties in each particular country. 
As for the external, some of the factors are generally known but now 
forgotten or discounted. No other countries in Europe were so long and in 
such a concentrated form subjected to external pressure by international 
imperialism, led by the U.S. with its policy of “roll back Communism.” The 
overwhelming pressure exerted by the powerful FRG upon the GDR played 
quite a role in determining its fate. The FRG and the U.S. poured billions of 
marks and dollars into West Berlin to make it the showcase of capitalism. 
Even the U.S. press recognized the remarkable industrial and social achieve¬ 
ments in the GDR. But this was not enough to lessen the attractive power of 
the FRG magnet. 

In this situation, close and mutual economic, political, military and 
moral cooperation was extremely important in countering the relentless 
pressure upon the GDR. The USSR was the cornerstone of that mutual 
assistance. The removal of that cornerstone not only left an irreplaceable 
gap. That gap was immediately filled by the aggressive external forces. 
Serious mistakes at the same time created powerful internal pressures. 

The failure of the rigid GDR party leadership to correct its mistakes, to 
embark on its own perestroika, only intensified the movement toward the 
West in general and the FRG in particular. 

A literal invasion of FRG political forces hostile to the GDR, in defiance 
of the Helsinki agreement, in effect took over the elections in the GDR. 
There was no serious protest from the USSR. Likewise, the U.S. openly 
interfered in the Polish, Hungarian and Czech elections. The USSR alone 
abided by a policy of strict “non-interference.” Moreover, the Soviet press at 
this stage heralded the takeover of these countries as a “democratic revolu¬ 
tion.” The extreme case of the brutal Ceausescu dictatorship in Romania was 
used to buttress this position. Moreover, it should be recalled that at the 
critical moment when East Germans massed at the Hungarian borders, the 
Hungarian Government, in violation of its treaty with the GDR, opened its 
borders with the FRG. The U.S. press reported that this was done after 
consultation with Moscow. The Soviet position of “noninterference” was 
publicly stated prior to the explosion of these events. Why this had 
to be publicly stated in view of the potential for explosions has not 
been explained. 
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Let me make it clear. I do not wish to convey the impression that I believe 
all this could have been prevented. I am hardly in a position to come to any 
such definite conclusions. That requires an objective analysis by the CPSU 
and the parties of the countries involved. But it seems to me that the door was 
left wide open, the cornerstone of mutual assistance was removed, thus 
facilitating the collapse. Taken all together within the correct recognition of 
the need for new thinking—serious, costly political and ideological mistakes 
were made. And they are not unrelated to the other mistakes in respect to the 
question of democracy, the economy and the party. 
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Anatomy of Anti-Communism 
in the USSR 


The very fact that I am compelled to write this chapter speaks volumes 
of the critical situation Socialism and the USSR face. Anti-communism 
in the Land of Lenin! Anti-communism in the land that for seven decades 
was the chief target for the world’s anti-communists! But a movement, no 
matter in what garb it dresses itself, whose aim is to turn the clock of history 
back from socialism to capitalism has to ultimately be anti-communist. But 
it is not only anti-communism. By its very nature it is the most reactionary 
anti-communism. The irony is that this reactionary movement calls itself 
“radical” and “democratic.” It has hoodwinked many sincere people into 
believing that is its very character. Moreover, for a long time it has not been 
seriously challenged in this respect, including by the CPSU. 


The Incubation of Anti-Communism 

Actually anti-communism in the USSR was to a very large extent incu¬ 
bated within the CPSU. Almost all the outstanding anti-communists are 
former long-standing members of the CPSU. Many not only occupied 
important posts but acquired their doctorates as “specialists” on various 
aspects of Marxism-Leninism. Today, they are equally “specialists” in anti¬ 
communism. How did it happen that a party which led the peoples of Czarist 
Russia in making the socialist October Revolution, that not only trans¬ 
formed one-sixth of the globe in a revolutionary way, but had a profound 
progressive impact on the rest of the world, a party which was the vanguard 
of the Soviet people in their victory over fascism, would also serve as the 
incubator of the most reactionary type of anti-communism? This is a 
question only the CPSU can fully answer, an answer it owes to the Soviet 
people and progressive peoples of the world. 

I can only offer some thoughts based upon my experiences with anti¬ 
communism in two worlds. 

One. As the only political party in the USSR, the CPSU was not the 
monolith it claimed or was thought to be. Inevitably, there developed 
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political currents within it that under circumstances of a multi-party system 
would have gravitated to other parties. With no such outlet and with the 
existing tight lid on public political debate, the insistence on conformity, 
whether voluntary or enforced, the anti-socialist political currents were, so 
to speak, bottled up. Outwardly, this state of affairs was accepted and under 
“normal” conditions when problems could be still managed or did not yet get 
out of control, it was not seriously challenged. The “differences” were 
confined to kitchen discussions with the exception of a small group of 
“dissidents.” Moreover, these political currents reflected the reality as 
against the claim of “complete victory of socialism” and “developed so¬ 
cialism”—the existence of a strata of society more oriented toward capital¬ 
ism than socialism or at the very least, vacillating between them. 

Two. The confusion within the CPSU itself as to where perestroika was 
going, the absence of a clear general line, the pendulum-swing from rigid 
discipline to an amorphous looseness, permitted these anti-socialist, anti¬ 
party forces to conduct their activities freely within the party and to even 
publicly attack the party (at first, under the cloak of struggle against the 
party apparatus). 

This encouraged the anti-party forces in their hope, if not fully to capture 
the party, to break away large sections and take with them substantial parts 
of the party’s assets. The formation of the Russian Communist Party and the 
character of the 28th Congress of the CPSU dashed these hopes. This led 
them not only to leave the party in the main but to adopt a more open, more 
aggressive anti-party position. 

This vacillation grew for many into opposition partly as a result of Stalin’s 
repressions and their rehashing in considerable detail, the economic regres¬ 
sion at a time when the scientific technological revolution gave monopoly 
capitalism its second wind, and the growing influence of the West which 
accompanied this development; the long period of unchecked corruption and 
bureaucracy, the increasing influences of social democracy and its illusions. 

Perestroika moved the opposition from the kitchen to the public forum 
and the street. For a time, this anti-party, pro-capitalist opposition attached 
itself to perestroika and even proclaimed itself to be its vanguard. The 
unclarity as to the character of perestroika—was it a movement for correc¬ 
tion or rejection of the socialist path—for some time permitted the opposi¬ 
tion to go unchallenged. But, encouraged by the successes of similar 
movements in East and Central Europe, it became more open and much 
more aggressive in its anti-socialist, anti-party activity. It began to model 
itself along the lines of these “successful” colleagues. Now its aim became to 
bring down the Soviet state and remove the CPSU from the main avenues of 
the political life of the country. 
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Three. The misdeeds, but even more so, the great difficulties the USSR 
faced in building socialism in a country of more than 120 peoples with the 
backward heritage of centuries of tsarism, combined to bring about for 
many a loss of confidence in socialism and to view a return to capitalism as a 
viable alternative. This loss of confidence in socialism is the prime factor in 
opening the door to anti-communism. To restore capitalism, the backbone 
of the Soviet state and socialism, the CPSU, had to be broken. And for 
that, there was a well-tried method for whipping up rabid hysteria—anti¬ 
communism. It remained only to adapt it to the Soviet scene. 

Four. Careerism in the USSR was not only often an attribute of the 
apparatus. It was also widespread among members of this covert anti-social¬ 
ist, anti-party current, especially among the present ideological leaders of the 
anti-communist movement. From careerism in the party to careerism in the 
anti-communist movement was but one logical step. 

Five. Dogmatism followed by pragmatism worked both sides of the street 
in undermining Marxist-Leninist ideology. Dogmatism turned away many 
by sapping Marxism-Leninism of its life juices. Pragmatism disoriented 
them. It is interesting to note that many of the present leaders of anti¬ 
communism moved very easily from their former dogmatic positions to 
the pragmatic. 

Anti-communism has nothing in common with criticism of communism 
or communists. Its very character is based on whipping up hysteria, spread¬ 
ing lies and half-truths and creating the feverish atmosphere for quickly 
moving from invectives to physical attacks on Communists, their headquar¬ 
ters, etc. Anti-communism requires no knowledge of what it is against. The 
mere charge of being a communist convicts the accused. 

Six. Anti-communism was particularly cultivated by those members of 
the CPSU directing and working in large, mass-circulation newspapers, 
periodicals and TV. This, to my knowledge, has no precedent in the world. 
In all capitalist countries, it was spread by the most reactionary sections of 
the press and media generally, which are controlled by the ruling class and 
parties. The USSR presented a unique example of well-known Communist 
editors, publicists, and TV commentators performing this role while leaders 
of the CPSU merely looked on. 

Seven. Anti-communism was nourished by a most protracted, most 
intensive campaign of slandering and distorting seven decades of Soviet and 
party history. I know of no s imil ar campaign in the U.S. that can be 
compared to it. Few countries have allowed their histories to be so one- 
sidedly painted. U.S. history has its evil chapters—slavery, genocidal exter¬ 
mination of the Native Indian peoples. But it has never been subjected to 
such a negative, one-sided portrayal. In the USSR, it was done almost 
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exclusively by dilettantish publicists, historians, philosophers, economists, 
and sociologists who were still members of the CPSU. And they were never 
called to account or publicly challenged by any leaders of the party. 

Today there is no reactionary newspaper or radio station in the U.S. 
that can compete with the rabid anti-communism of the “democratic” press, 
radio, and TV. U.S. publicists and historians known for their years of 
unremitting anti-Sovietism are now honored and offered to the Soviet public 
as “authorities” on Soviet and party history. Thus, anti-communism in 
the USSR is provided a rich store of ammunition to draw upon in its 
present offensive. 


Anti-Communism and the Economic Crisis 

As the party in power, the CPSU is blamed for the profound economic 
breakdown. That the party’s mistakes and weaknesses seriously contributed 
to this situation has been openly admitted. But for the dismantling of the 
economic structure and relations built up in the course of seven decades, the 
anti-communist “democrats” can take much credit. It was the pressure of 
these “rejection” forces, their unprincipled campaign against the CPSU, 
which they identified with the administrative-command system, their calcu¬ 
lated attacks upon the armed forces (and forces for order), their demagogic 
misuse of the slogan of sovereignty, that had much to do with creating the 
anarchistic state of affairs, the near-collapse of public and labor discipline, 
the spread of industrial feudalism. Now, basing themselves on the well- 
known tactics of demagogues throughout history, “the worse the better,” 
they are shamefully exploiting the discontent of the workers in the chaos 
they did so much to create, to bring about further chaos, and to hold 
socialism and the CPSU responsible for this critical state of affairs. 


Anti-Communism and National Extremism 

The alliance between national extremism and anti-communism in many 
Republics contains the greatest potential danger. It is a combination of 
socially nuclear-like destructive proportions. The howling mob in Lvov that 
cheered as the huge metal ball rained blows on Lenin’s statue was the living 
reflection of this marriage of anti-communism and extreme nationalism. 
The so-called “democrats” never raised their voices against brazen viola¬ 
tions of the USSR Constitution and the callous trampling on the human 
rights of 20 per cent of the population of Lithuania, 40 per cent of Estonia 
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and almost 50 percent of Latvia. Nor did they protest against the anti¬ 
communist excesses in Moldova, Georgia and West Ukraine. From the very 
beginning the Inter-Regional Bloc dominated by the “democrats” formed an 
alliance with the nationalist-separatists in all these Republics. Utilizing state 
power, the anti-communist/nationalist separatists’ forces passed anti-socialist, 
anti-Soviet laws, created their own dual government structures, organized 
fascist-like paramilitary bands and took serious steps to divorce their econ¬ 
omies from the Soviet with negative consequences for the mass of their 
populations. Thus, the elements of not only the restoration of the capitalist 
order but one immediately oriented toward anti-communism, took place in a 
“quiet” counterrevolution. Millions of Soviet citizens awoke to find them¬ 
selves living in an anti-communist bourgeois state. 


Anti-Communism and Democracy 

The history of Nazi Germany demonstrated that for the monopoly cap¬ 
italist ruling class, democracy is not a permanent form of rule. When its 
interests demand, it resorts not only to a reactionary but a fascist form of 
power. Few countries were more democratic than Germany under the 
Weimar Republic. But it was the Kautsky concept of “pure,” “classless,” 
“permanent” democracy that disarmed the powerful Social Democratic 
party then in power, and led to opening the channels of democracy to Hitler 
and his brown shirts. Hitler came “legally” to power. As the Baltics, 
Georgia and Moldova particularly reveal, that costly lesson seems to have 
been forgotten by the leaders of the CPSU, of the Soviet government and 
many sincere people in the USSR. Once in power, the Nazis quickly 
destroyed democracy. 

Today, leaders of the anti-communist crusade in the USSR exploit the 
inexperience of the Soviet people with the virus of anti-communism, and 
their forgetting the lessons of Hitler Germany, use the disarming influences 
of the Kautsky concept of democracy to try to come to power. 


Anti-Communism and “Renegades” from the CPSU 

The history of communist and socialist parties reveal the particularly 
reactionary role played by “renegades.” Jacques Doriot, a former leader in 
the French CP, became a leader of a fascist movement in France. And it was 
a former Italian socialist, Benito Mussolini, who became the father of 
fascism. In the U.S., renegades from the CPUSA often served as “experts” 
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on the “Red Menace”! Later, native “specialists” were superseded in this 
role by defectors from the Soviet diplomatic service and the KGB as well as 
willing “dissidents.” (I am not referring to the many who left the CPSU for 
personal reasons and honest political differences. The exodus of such people 
poses a serious challenge to the CPSU.) I am referring to former, well- 
known members of the CPSU including a former candidate member of its 
Political Bureau, who not only publicly left, slamming the door, but openly 
engage in anti-communist propaganda maligning socialism and the CPSU. 
They have since taken another step on the road to anti-communism. They 
have become leaders of the anti-communist movement. They do their 
destructive work from the “inside.” 

The Soviet intelligentsia is distinguished to a large degree either by its 
silence on the rabid assaults on socialism and the CPSU, or by its apologetic 
tone in defense, or on the part of a considerable number, bringing grist to the 
anti-communist mill. One can list a virtual who’s who of former members of 
the CPSU, including “specialists” in Marxist-Leninist theory and Soviet and 
party history (including the rector of the party’s higher training school, a 
post he occupied during his anti-party activity), former “advisors” to the 
party and Soviet Government on foreign affairs, the rector of historical 
archives, who today provide ideological weapons in the struggle against 
socialism and the CPSU. 

One wonders: where is the voice of real Communists among the intel¬ 
ligentsia as well as non-party intelligentsia? In this respect, a substantial part 
of the U.S. intelligentsia played a far different, more progressive and more 
courageous role during the anti-conununist hysteria known as the McCarthy 
witch hunt. Among them were the Hollywood Ten, Paul Robeson and Lillian 
Heilman, all of whom were the special targets of the anti-communists. 


Anti-Communism as Revenge for Seven Decades of “Crimes” 

A special feature of anti-communism in the USSR is its spirit of revenge. 
Not only is the October Revolution portrayed as the tragedy of the Soviet 
people. Even life under the czars is now presented in bright colors on Soviet 
TV, in many newspapers and magazines. Not even during the height of anti- 
Soviet, anti-communist hysteria of the 1950s in the U.S. was the demand 
made for a Nuremberg trial of the CPSU or the CPUSA. It was left to the 
new, more reactionary brand of anti-communism in the USSR to raise the 
demand for Nuremberg trial of the very Party that played a key role in 
making the Nuremberg trials possible. It is a measure of to what degree the 
distortion of Soviet and party history has disarmed many Soviet people that 
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no serious criticism of a film that raised this demand came, from even party 
leaders and press. ‘Totalitarianism” in the USSR is not only equated with 
Hitler Germany, but is said to have exacted even more victims. Anti¬ 
communism in the USSR stands things on their head. Nazi collaborators in 
the Baltics and the murderous Banderites in Ukraine are being rehabilitated 
(a street name for the Soviet war hero, Kuznetsov, has been renamed 
Bandera Street). Efforts are being made to portray (as has Solzhenitsyn) 
General Vlasov and Vlasovites as genuine patriots. The sole yardstick by 
which all are measured, no matter how much they hate socialism and the 
CPSU, is hatred of Stalin. Thus not only an irrational but an immoral 
atmosphere is created to provide a cover for anti-communism. 

Anti-Communism in the USSR as an Internal Menace 

In the U.S., anti-communism based itself particularly on the external 
Red menace. Anti-communism has historically been associated with anti- 
Sovietism. It made its appearance as the hysterical reaction of a frightened 
and enraged capitalist world, and U.S. monopoly capitalism, to the Ten 
Days That Shook The World (their world). It was not expressed only 
verbally. One has but to recall the intervention of the Entente forces to 
“strangle the Bolshevik baby in its cradle.” In the U.S., the notorious Palmer 
Raids invaded homes and arrested thousands of foreign-bom workers, some 
Communists and “suspected” Communists, followed by a mass deportation 
of such foreign “Bolsheviks.” For seven decades, U.S. Communists were 
discriminated against and persecuted. The height of the persecution took 
place in the early 1950s during the Cold War. It is today “fashionable” to 
minimize the serious threat emanating from the most aggressive forces in 
power in the U.S. in those years and to place ""equaF' responsibility on both 
the USSR and U.S. for the “misunderstanding,” as many in the Soviet press 
and in the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs now characterize it. But the 
terror launched against U.S. Communists and progressives indicated that 
ruling circles were tightening control over the American people to offset 
opposition to their dangerous course. 

Ethel and Julius Rosenberg were executed as “Soviet spies” despite 
massive protests in the U.S. and all over the world. Leading Communists 
were imprisoned. Henry Winston lost his eyesight in prison as the result of 
callous, racist neglect. Hundreds of Communist leaders, including this 
writer, were compelled to leave their homes and work underground for four 
years to continue the struggle for democracy and peace. Our families were 
hounded. Communists were physically assaulted. It is the elimination of the 
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imaginary “Soviet menace,” that accounts for the great popularity enjoyed 
by Mikhail Gorbachev in leading U.S. circles. 

In the USSR, however, the very opposite is the case. Anti-communism 
is an internal danger. It is the internal aspect, the supposed great harm 
done to the Soviet people by “communism” that constitutes the chief argu¬ 
ment of anti-communism. The sweeping statements made by CPSU and 
Soviet leaders to the effect that what collapsed in East and Central Europe 
was the “Stalin model of socialism,” not only ascribes to Stalin far more 
influence than is borne out by historical facts, it brushes aside the many great 
contributions made by socialism in these countries. It has encouraged anti¬ 
communists and disheartened Communists, and has served to hold back 
protests in the USSR against the persecution of Communists. Today the 
most rabid anti-communists are to be found in the USSR and East and 
Central Europe. 


The Struggle Against Anti-Communism 

Belatedly, there has developed a growing recognition of the profound 
danger that this anti-communism poses in the USSR. This is a new situation 
for the Land of Lenin and his Party. Frankly, I find it very hard to understand 
the long period of passivity of the CPSU, especially its top leaders, in the 
face of the obvious menace. From what I observed and from what was 
reflected in the criticism of the members of the Political Bureau of the CPSU 
at the Twentieth Congress, and the Founding Congress of the Russian 
Communist party, this sentiment is shared by many in the party and the 
country. One can legitimately question: was it right to permit such a free 
flow of the anti-communist poison into the Soviet bloodstream? 

The situation today is such that the very existence of both socialism and 
the USSR are at stake. Without defending and preserving both, all talk of 
human, democratic socialism is reduced to empty rhetoric. It seems that 
necessary legal measures need to be taken to contain the menace of anti¬ 
communism. And they must be strictly enforced. Anti-communism is the 
blood brother of fascism. 

Secondly, though one of the characteristics of anti-communism is that it 
loathes ideological debate as much as the devil abhors holy water, it must be 
ideologically exposed. Anti-conununism must be revealed for what it is, the 
most virulent form of bourgeois ideology. 

The tremendous damage done by the six-year presentation of a distorted 
picture of seven decades of Soviet and party history has to be undone. This 
demands an objective, many-sided portrayal in which the pluses and minuses 
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are honestly assessed. In such an estimate, I believe, the pluses will clearly 
outweigh the minuses. As I have said, a good beginning toward such an 
estimate was contained in the report of Gorbachev on the 70th anniversary of 
the October Revolution. Unfortunately, it has been forgotten. 

There is no contradiction between conducting an open, honest ideologi¬ 
cal struggle and achieving the much needed national consolidation. For one 
thing, the very aggressive nature of anti-communism reveals that the ene¬ 
mies of socialism and the party are on the ideological offensive. And what if 
not an ideological offensive of these same forces, many of them then within 
the CPSU, has been the calculated campaign conducted in some of the 
largest mass circulation newspapers, including Komsomolskaya Pravda, 
many TV stations (at one time central TV as a whole) to discredit socialism, 
its history in the USSR, the CPSU? A firm consolidation can only be 
achieved through ideological clarity for the question is; consolidation for 
what? The answer has to be clearly given: for socialism, for the renewed 
USSR! How can that be done without ideological struggle against the 
destructive anti-communist, national separatist forces which aim at destroy¬ 
ing both? 

The slogan of de-ideologization is calculated to strip the CPSU of one of 
its most powerftil resources for convincing people—its Marxist Leninist 
science-shedding the dead hand of dogmatism and the disorienting, near¬ 
sighted eyes of pragmatism. Party propagandists and agitators have to a 
large extent been disarmed because the attack upon it, its history, its role, 
has been largely unchallenged. A clearing of the air by the leaders of the 
CPSU, and the party as a whole, is necessary to overcome this disorienta¬ 
tion. From what I have observed, the beginnings of such a fightback is taking 
place. Finally, and above all, communists, individually and collectively, by 
their selfless example, by drawing on their rich, militant traditions of 
“Communists Forward,” need to struggle in that spirit to stimulate effective 
production at the point of production, to overcome the economic crisis, in 
the fight against pogromists and crime, in arousing the patriotic feelings of 
the Soviet people and directing them in the struggle to preserve socialism 
and for a renewed USSR. From my experience, I have learned that the 
people judge “communism,” as socialism is called in the U.S., primarily 
by communists. 

The roots of anti-communism in the USSR are far more complex than the 
Western variant. Thus it merits serious study and analysis. The roots are 
deeper than its present blossoming in the period of perestroika. For a long 
time they were hidden from view, operating under the surface. I have tried to 
touch on some of these roots and what nourished them. One of the most 
serious mistakes of the leaders of the CPSU and Soviet government is that 
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they greatly underestimated the potential for destructive action that lay 
under the surface and which a not well-thought-out, non-Leninist approach 
to democratization could unleash. To this can be added the failure to deal 
ideologically and politically with the incubating period of anti-communism 
within the party itself. Moreover, this “democracy and glasnost without 
limits” took place in the course of the development of profound economic 
problems and sharp national conflicts, and aggravated both. 

It occurred in the course of the growth of a petty bourgeoisie stimulated 
during the past six years. The desire to move to capitalism in the USSR 
stirred into action the most aggressive, most Western-oriented members of 
that class into increased conflict with socialism and the party. To this must be 
added the increasingly aggressive character of the sizable and growing 
forces of the black market and extreme nationalists. And it would be wrong 
to fail to see that anti-communism has now affected politically disoriented 
sections of the working class. Here the anti-socialist “democratic” press 
played a particularly harmful role. All this has combined to create the most 
fertile soil for anti-communism since the Civil War. 
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Boris Nikolayevitch Yeltsin 

As has happened before in history, one of the most demagogic crusa¬ 
ders comes from the very target of the crusade-the CPSU. He is Boris 
Nikolayevitch Yeltsin, former first secretary of the key Moscow district and 
a former candidate member of the Political Bureau. Yeltsin constitutes the 
chief “asset” and main hope for achieving power of the anti-communist 
“democrats.” The “democrats” have taken East and Central Europe for their 
model. For Yeltsin the model appears to be Lech Walesa, adapted. But with 
East Europe moving closer to home, the aim of Yeltsin and his followers is to 
make Russia the new and much more powerful “Baltics.” Here too, the 
cover is sovereignty and the “center” is the source of all the peoples’ critical 
problems. It is not mere thirst for personal power (although that is becoming 
increasingly evident to all but his most blind followers) that leads Yeltsin and 
his rabid supporters to conduct ever-sharpening confrontation policies and 
tactics. As in the Baltics, Georgia, Moldova, Armenia and West Ukraine, 
independence is a mask for separatism: separatism from socialism and from 
a united, strong Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

Stripping the USSR of the normal powers exercised by a modem state 
and limiting it to the functions of a mere coordinating committee, reducing 
the President of the USSR to the ceremonial role of Queen Elizabeth of 
Great Britain, would not only bring to an end the USSR’s existence as a great 
power but dissolve the state formed in the course of 1,000 years. 

What leads Yeltsin and his followers to pursue such an obviously un¬ 
patriotic course? (It is not only anti-communist but anti-patriotic). It is that 
their aim is to eliminate at all costs socialism and the Soviet state. As the 
“quiet” revolution in a number of republics has demonstrated, this can only 
be achieved by breaking away piece by piece from the USSR, and restoring 
capitalism step by step. But since Russia is not the Baltics, a complete 
breakaway would mean the end of not only the Soviet but the l,(XX)-year-old 
state. This would arouse the patriotic sentiments of the mass of the peoples 
of Russia (it is doing so already). Thus, the aim is to keep the greatiy reduced 
state as a figurehead. It is this, and not only the intense pursuit of personal 
power that is behind the well-organized campaign for a “strong” Presidency. 
A “strong” presidency of the RSFSR would not only place into Yeltsin’s 
hands near-dictatorial powers. As he has already made clear, he would use 
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his greatly increased powers, above all, to oust the CPSU from positions of 
leadership, city by city, region by region. He would break up party organi¬ 
zation (by law) in the enterprises, the army, KGB. He would introduce laws 
to strip it of its property and assets. He would take over the media and use it 
as the most powerful weapon to undermine the CPSU and socialism, to 
move more rapidly to restore capitalism, privatization of all enterprises, 
housing, services—almost the entire economy; to undermine and ultimately 
dissolve the collective and state farms, stimulate the development of a 
capitalist class and petty bourgeoisie. The vastly increased powers would be 
used to open wide the doors to foreign, particularly monopoly capital, for 
the plundering of Russia’s vast resources and cheap labor power with the 
new bourgeoisie serving as compradore capitalists. In a word, socialism 
would be destroyed and capitalism restored in a Republic that contains two 
thirds of Soviet territory and most of its rich resources. All in the name of 
sovereignty. 

Yeltsin and his close followers are under no illusions that this can be 
accomplished without considerable resistance. They are well aware of the 
deep roots socialism has struck in the sod of Russia. They well realize that 
despite all the intense attacks, the distorted picture portrayed of Soviet and 
party history, despite the serious mistakes the party has made which have 
greatly weakened its ties with the peoples of Russia including the workers, 
the CPSU and the Russian Communist Party is a very powerful organization 
still enjoying mass support. Moreover, it is beginning to come out of its state 
of shock, demoralization and disorientation and leading a growing iightback. 

On what, then, do the Yeltsin forces count for success? To begin with, 
that the well of renegacy has not yet dried up in the CPSU, that the party can 
still be undermined. First of all, they count on the profound economic, 
political and social crisis to steadily discredit both socialism and the Party. 
This provides fertile soil for the growth of anti-communism and as they 
believe, the development of a powerful Solidarity-type movement that can 
combine control of the streets with victory at the polls. Secondly, they count 
on the control of the key Russian Republic’s powerful state apparatus to 
serve as the chief instrument for carrying out their program and for removal 
of the CPSU to the sidelines of political life. 

Third. They intend, with the vastly increased powers of the president, to 
greatly expand the authority of their political machine, extending it to 
control the cities and regions, advancing the ancient Roman system of 
“prefects” to the present Soviet scene. They are exploiting the discontent 
with the anarchy they did so much to create to win support for their regime of 
personal power. A well-orchestrated campaign is being waged to discredit 
the Soviets as “ineffective” and “obstructions.” The arch-critics of the 
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administrative command system have, in the short period of their reign in the 
RSFSR, Moscow, Leningrad, introduced their own tight command system— 
which the new powers of the president will greatly intensify. 

Fourth. As in the Baltics, Moldova, West Ukraine and Georgia (the brutal 
war being waged against the people of South Ossetia), the nationalist 
extremists and their “democrat” allies have demonstrated the powers of 
repression they will exercise to suppress opposition to their undemo¬ 
cratic policies. 

Is this program a realizable one? Only time will tell, but it greatly 
underestimates the Soviet people, their deep attachment to socialism, their 
ties to the CPSU despite the “opportunities” the troubled times offer dema¬ 
gogues. It greatly underestimates the RCP in particular, with its nine million 
members and its “second wind.” It overestimates both the popular appeal of 
Yeltsin (his durability and the support enjoyed by the “democrats”), though 
it would be very wrong and harmful to underestimate Yeltsin. 

His shameful efforts to make political capital out of the tragic events in 
Lithuania, his call for the creation of a Russian army, his appeal to the UN to 
interfere in the Baltics (the U.S. government has not needed nor does it need 
any such appeal), his call to the members of the Soviet armed forces to 
refuse to abide by their oath, his open support to national separatists and 
refusal to condemn their repressive acts against the Russian-speaking 
population-all have combined to disillusion a growing number of his 
supporters. Above all, increasing numbers are becoming fed up to the gills 
with his ceaseless confrontation with the “center”—the USSR government 
and President—his obsession with the pursuit of political power, his failure 
to address himself to overcoming the economic crisis. The democrats have 
demonstrated that they can exploit mass discontent with the bare store 
shelves but they are ineffective in taking steps to help the collective and state 
farms bring in the bountiful harvest. They display far more concern for their 
political ambitions than for the urgent needs of the people. This has led to a 
steep decline in their popularity. 

Yeltsin and his anti-communist followers cannot succeed because capital¬ 
ism in Russia and the USSR as a whole cannot succeed. The attempts to 
restore capitalism in a country with no significant capitalists, with a pitiful 
supply of capital (concentrated in the hands of black marketeers), without 
the capitalist infrastructure it takes decades to establish, with a working 
people “spoiled” for capitalist exploitation by their socialist gains and 
collective spirit, can bring chaos, sharp conflicts, but not capitalism. It can 
result in incalculable tragedy for a people whose cup of suffering has 
overflown. It can lead to unpredictable dangers including civil war. Chaos is 
the imminent danger the peoples of Russia and of the USSR as a whole face! 
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I believe history has already rendered its verdict. It has taken a forward 
step on the ladder of human history and will exact a terrible price for efforts 
to step back. The conditions for restoration of capitalism in the modem 
sense of the word, today, is a task that is not only beyond Yeltsin and his 
“democrats.” It is beyond the covert and overt efforts of Western including 
U.S. monopoly capital to “roll back” history. If East and Central Europe are 
now revealing the unexpected, great difficulties involved in taking the road 
back to capitalism, the growing disillusionment with the promises of capital¬ 
ist “prosperity,” capitalism faces incredibly greater hardships and resistance 
in the USSR. Yeltsin would do well to remember the warning of an Ameri¬ 
can businessman that “it will be more difficult for the Soviet Union to return 
to capitalism than to move toward communism.” 


How U.S. Ruling Circles View Yeltsin and His “Democrats” 

The prevalent Soviet view (it has considerable influence in the ranks of 
the CPSU), is that Western and U.S. capital can be a prime force (some even 
way the decisive force) in getting the USSR out of its deep economic crisis 
and in moving to the market (what kind of market ?). That there is a readiness 
for sections of small, medium and big Western and U.S. capital to seek to do 
business is clear and should be used for the USSR’s own needs and purposes. 
But its role certainly should not be exaggerated. Nor should it blind many, as 
it is doing, as regards the long-standing aims of the ruling class in the U.S. 
and West. If class consciousness has been dimmed in the USSR, this is 
hardly the case on the part of the U.S. ruling circles! Though there are 
tactical divisions, such as whom to support, Gorbachev or Yeltsin, there are 
little if any serious differences on the strategic aims. Basically, they are still 
those held since the October Revolution, to restore the USSR to “normal” 
capitalist existence, to reopen its vast resources for capitalist exploitation. 

In this basic framework they view the present opportunities for exerting 
pressure to influence the political course in the Soviet Union. A poli¬ 
tical observer, Brian Beedham, puts in blunt words the thinking of influ¬ 
ential forces in Great Britain. He writes (International Herald Tribune, 
March 14,1991): 

The right question is not who follows Mr. Gorbachev but what follows him— 
what the shape and size of the future Soviet Union are to be. The democratic 
world has to decide in 1991 whether or not it agrees with Mr. Gorbachev that the 
Soviet Union should be preserved in its present dimensions. 

The answer is, pretty clearly, no. After this bit of arrogance, Mr. 
Beedham goes one step further in his candor. “It is better for the Western 
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world that the future Soviet Union should be smaller and so militarily 
milder, than today’s giant of a place” (my emphasis—MD). This bears a 
striking resemblance to the kind of “milder” Soviet Union Yeltsin and his 
“democrats” seem to have in mind. 

Beedham’s thinking is echoed by spokesmen for very influential circles in 
the U.S. government. But, there are tactical differences with this blunt 
position. The aim is the same, a “milder USSR,” but differences as to how to 
achieve this goal in the present situation. This is expressed in the same issue 
of the International Herald Tribune. In fact, on the same page, Leslie H. 
Gelb, a leading political writer of the New York Times, in an article entitled: 
‘The Politician from America [Secretary of State James Baker—MD] 
Should Drop Hints in Moscow,” Mr. Gelb writes: 

“Secretary James Baker may have a bomblet to drop Friday in Moscow.” 
Gelb was referring to Baker’s separate talks with leaders of the rebellious 
Baltic republics and Yeltsin. The latter meeting, however, did not take place. 
Noting that the U.S. was exploiting the differences between Gorbachev and 
Yeltsin, Gelb complimented President Bush for his “smart two-track policy: 
continuing to buttress the Soviet president wherever possible and now also 
opening the door wider to dealing with his opposition” (my emphasis—MD). 

Gelb then had some frank words to say about the tactics and aims of 
Yeltsin’s “democratic” supporters. He stated: “Reformers know that their 
chances of taking charge through elections and legislative means are very 
slim. They are not nearly as well organized nationwide as the Communist 
Party. The Moscow rally (a couple of days before the nationwide refer¬ 
endum—MD.), however may have convinced opposition leaders that they 
can carry off a winning revolution. Their strategy could be to overwhelm the 
hardline forces by staging another mass demonstration in Moscow, letting it 
spontaneously overflow into government buildings and hoping that it would 
trigger uprising in other buildings." (My emphasis—MD.) 

Mr. Gelb pointed out: ‘That prospect did not trouble some administration 
officials who believe, with the Soviet reformers, that Mr. Gorbachev sold out 
to the hardliners and that revolution may be the only way to eliminate both.” 
Gelb noted however, that such an adventurous step disturbed “cooler heads 
like Mr. Bush and Brent Scowcroft, his national security advisor, who 
understand the risks and uncertainties of chaos in an empire stretching (iom 
Europe to China.” And so, Gelb noted, “potential revolutionaries must be 
shown another route topowef' (my emphasis—MD). 

Only a ruling class that now is confident it can get away with any kind of 
interference in the affairs of another country would dare to exploit so brazenly 
the critical situation facing the USSR. This is hardly equal “partnership.” 
What would the U.S. government do if Soviet Foreign Minister Bessmertnikh 
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met with “potential revolutionaries” in the U.S. to advise them on what route 
to power to pursue? Gelb advises the U.S. “advisors.” The U.S. role, he says, 
should be one of “helping all reformist (read anti-socialist—MD) parties to see 
their mutual interest and adversaries.” (my emphasis—MD). 

And what are their mutual interests? To eliminate socialism and move 
toward capitalism! And who are their “adversaries”? The CPSU, RCP in the 
first place, and those forces resisting the destruction of socialism. Gelb is 
aware of the widespread disorientation sown by the years of largely un¬ 
challenged attacks upon the party, military and KGB. And so, he advises the 
“democrats” not to give up efforts to undermine the party, military and KGB, 
to draw those disaffected there into an anti-socialist coalition. Their success 
in organizing a “Communists for Democracy” bloc to split the ranks of the 
RCP at the recent Congress of the RFSFR was in line with this strategy. It 
would be a serious mistake to underestimate the efforts of Yeltsin and his 
“democrats” to organize the kind of an anti-socialist, anti-CPSU coalition 
Gelb suggested. Steps are already being taken along those lines. 

The aim in the RSFSR, as in the Baltics, is to achieve a “quiet, legal” 
counterrevolution. The apparent strategy seems to be to combine mass 
demonstrations in the street, strikes, creating increasing mass discontent 
and undermining the ability to govern, victory at the polls, and a more 
forceful use of the state machinery the “democrats” already control in the 
key Russian Republic. 

The “roundtable” Yeltsin suggested sounds democratic on the surface, 
but this is the same tactic employed with such success by Lech Walesa. 
Instead of demanding outright resignation of the Soviet government and its 
president, the roundtable would undermine both. The roundtable is a round¬ 
about way of Yeltsin and the “democrats” coming to power. Gorbachev 
could end up like Jaruselski, and the CPSU like the self-liquidating Polish 
Workers (Communist) Party. This is the “democratic bait” Yeltsin and his 
“democrats” are holding out for Gorbachev and the CPSU to bite. 


The Road to Anti-Communism 

What was Yeltsin’s road to anti-communism? I believe it followed pretty 
much the path traversed by his fellow “renegades” from the CPSU. Like theirs, 
it was incubated within the party in the same conditions and atmosphere. The 
only difference is that Yeltsin was higher up in the party apparatus than N.I. 
Tfavkin, Y.N. Afanasyev, Gavril Popov and Anatloy Sobchak. In addition, in 
Yeltsin’s case besides the political degeneration there is a personal factor, a 
sentiment akin to revenge for his fall from his high positions in the CPSU. 
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Actually, Yeltsin began his open anti-party activity while still not only a 
member of the CPSU but of its Central Committee. Occupying that high 
position, he gave interviews to the big business press of the West and U.S. 
attacking the party, especially its leadership (under the cover of the “party 
apparat”). Without offering the slightest proof, he charged that there was a 
KGB plot to get him. This cast him in the role of a persecuted but fearless 
fighter against the repressive “apparat.” Any other party in the West or the 
U.S. would have long ago removed such an outspoken foe of their organiza¬ 
tion. Yeltsin however, was permitted to work both sides of the political street 
in an unprincipled manner. He cashed in on the anti-CPSU sentiment he and 
his fellow “democrats” helped arouse. Moreover, he used his removal from 
leadership of the Moscow party organization, as proof of his “independence.” 

He unblushingly extended his career in the party “apparat” to a career as 
an anti-communist. At the same time, his continued membership in the 
CPSU enabled him to influence members of the party who were confused 
and disoreinted. 

Thus, he was able to gain sufficient votes from deputies who were 
members of the CPSU to win the key post of chairman of the RSFSR. It was 
only after he was elected that Yeltsin publicly left the patty, choosing the 
28th Congress as the scene for his “dramatic” exit. 

After his exit, Yeltsin, as did others, moved very rapidly along the 
traditional path of renegades from the party - to open anti-communism. For 
a brief time, there were efforts to establish a Gorbachev-Yeltsin alliance. But 
how can two divergent paths be reconciled? Nevertheless, there are forces in 
the CPSU as well as among the “democrats” who have not given up hope of 
establishing if not an open alliance, then an unprincipled working agreement 
of the two. They hope to direct it against the firm forces for socialism, and 
against the RCP in particular, in the name of consolidation. 

Yeltsin’s strength lies in the present weakness of the USSR. It lies in his 
ability to exploit as well as aggravate the intense mass discontent with the 
economic near-collapse. As one deputy pointedly noted at the recent Con¬ 
gress, Yeltsin’s popularity rises with the deepening of mass discontent. The 
votes for Yeltsin are more against the inability of the Soviet government to 
successfully grapple with the crisis thus far than for Yeltsin. I recall early in 
the advent of perestroika, Gorbachev stated that the Soviet people would not 
allow themselves to be taken in by demagogues. Yeltsin demonstrates that 
this is not so. 

The struggle against the demagoguery of anti-communist “potential 
revolutionaries” and for stability, economic and social normalcy—in a 
word, for genuine national consolidation are inseparable. To achieve one 
there has to be a firm struggle against the other. 










10 . 

Mikhail Sergeyevilch Gorbachev 

Much has been written and said about Mikhail Sergeyevitch Gorbachev. 
He is praised as the father of the deep-going process of democratization in 
the USSR and for the profound impact “new political thinking” has had upon 
the world: for the first serious steps to put the nuclear genie back into the 
bottle and ease international tensions, normalizing U.S.-USSR relations. 
He is blamed for the near-chaotic state of the Soviet economy, for the 
breakdown of public order and labor discipline, for the frightful national 
strife that has caused thousands of deaths, tens of thousands of injured, 
hundred of thousands of peacetime refugees, the development of political 
and industrial feudalism undermining the very existence of the USSR and 
the 1,000-year-old state. He is blamed for seriously weakening the CPSU. 

To what extent Gorbachev is personally to blame and to what extent 
objective factors played their role, only history can determine. Just as 
Gorbachev can take much credit for perestroika’s achievements, so does he 
have to take much responsibility for its failures. I believe the key to 
understanding and objectively estimating Gorbachev is to view him as the 
single, leading personal instrument chosen by history for continuing the 
process of the October Revolution’s self-correction begun at the 20th Con¬ 
gress of the CPSU. I stress self-correction because it was the Political 
Bureau and Central Committee in both cases that courageously initiated the 
correction. This is unique in the history of ruling parties. Thus, it is 
profoundly wrong, as both Western political writers and some Soviet anti¬ 
socialist forces at one time deluded themselves, to portray Gorbachev 
as leading a crusade within and outside the CPSU against the party 
and socialism. 

Gorbachev has provided some basis for such conjecture by his actions 
and vacillations. Even more have the extremely negative results done so, but 
I firmly believe those on both the left and right who have come to such 
conclusions are not only profoundly wrong. They betray their inability to 
deeply analyze and distinguish between objective factors and serious subjec¬ 
tive mistakes. 

Flora Lewis, perhaps one of the most perceptive of U.S. political ob¬ 
servers, seriously ponders this question and clearly states the wishful 
thinking of anti-socialist forces in the U.S. But she is objective enough to 
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realize the shallowness of their views, She wrote in the International Herald 
Tribune, March 22,1991: 

In the West, the question is argued all the more insistently: Is Gorbachev a 

determined reformer negotiating the obstacles of hard-line conservatives and 

vested interests or is he a loyal Communist dedicated to maintaining the system? 

And she answers: “He is both.” I believe Flora Lewis is more intuitively 
than consciously right, even though she states her conclusion with the 
customary adjectives employed in the West to oversimplify a complex 
political situation. It seems to me, the correction proved to be far more 
difficult than Gorbachev, the CPSU or the country as a whole expected. 

Perhaps an equally or even more serious weakness was that Gorbachev 
personally, and the party leadership as a whole, failed to see that there were 
from the very beginning, two trends, not one, and that dialectically, the 
historical need for correction was accompanied by powerful forces moving 
in an opposite direction—for rejection. This was the thesis and antithesis of 
the process of perestroika. One of the major reasons why perestroika was 
not seen in its dialectical process was because powerful influences of 
pragmatism in the very top circles of the party seriously affected Gorbachev. 
In the wake of perestroika, pragmatism became the chief ideology. Instead 
of freeing Marxism-Leninism of its rigidity and taking the difficult road to 
reviving its creative, scientific essence, it was replaced by get-rich-quick 
pragmatism. Quick, easy solutions were applied to complex problems 
requiring long-range solutions. Thus, perestroika was essentially reduced to 
a campaign. Gorbachev reflected this thinking when he asked for two years 
of grace. 

Then followed in rapid succession: 

1) Dismantling of the complex economic structure and relations built up 
over seven decades. 

2) All eyes were turned West for the model of parliamentary democracy. 
Instead of the Leninist concept being applied to the new conditions, there 
developed the concept of “pure, classless” democracy; in place of a careful, 
deep-going, objective analysis of the complex seven decades of Soviet and 
party history, there was a one-sided, negative, distorted, dilettantish por¬ 
trayal, a sweeping rejection of that history, condemning it in the borrowed 
words of Western bourgeois anti-Soviet propagandists, as “totalitarian,” a 
“failed experiment.” 

It was all done in such haste that forgotten was the fact that a CPSU 
commission was working on a review of Soviet and party history. In place of 
a Marxist-Leninist re-thinking of the complex national question, the latent 
forces of nationalism, both in the CPSU and the USSR, were greatly 
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underestimated. They were permitted to get out of control in both the party 
and the country without a serious, principled struggle against them. Prag¬ 
matism even did great damage in the international field, where perestroika 
registered some of its greatest achievements. Forgotten was the very imperi¬ 
alist nature of monopoly capitalism. This led to serious mistakes as regards 
the Persian Gulf and East and Central Europe. 

3) As for the CPSU, here pragmatism, in my opinion, did perhaps its 
greatest damage. The ideological work of the party, to all intents and 
purposes, collapsed. Passivity became the hallmark of the CPSU in face of 
an unparalleled attack upon the party, its history, its ideology, its very role in 
Soviet society. History was stood on its head. 

One of Gorbachev’s greatest achievements was not only the impulse he 
gave to democratization of the USSR, but to the party itself. He continued 
and imparted a new stimulus to the struggle begun by the 20th Congress 
against Stalin’s distortions of the Leninist norms of democracy, but pragma¬ 
tism blinded him to or at least blurred his vision of, the anti-socialist forces 
the had been incubated within the CPSU and now directed their main blows 
against the party under the cover of fighting against the “party apparat.” 
Instead, Gorbachev regarded as progressive and democratic many who later 
openly attacked the party (many left it) and became leaders of the anti¬ 
communist movement, vilified him, called for his resignation and that of the 
Soviet government. 

Among the most prominent of these “democrats” was Yegor Yakovlev, 
editor-in-chief of the leading anti-communist organ, Moscow News. In a 
bitter “balance sheet” of “Gorbachev at 60,” Moscow News, March 10-17, 
1991, Yakovlev ruefully bewails what he and many other “democrat” intel¬ 
lectuals regard as Gorbachev’s betrayal. Evidently, Yakovlev was stung by 
Gorbachev’s remarks to scientists and cultural figures in Minsk, sharply 
criticizing intellectuals who now have jumped on the anti-communist band¬ 
wagon. Yakovlev quotes Gorbachev’s rebuke: 

“I’m not one of those who yesterday warmed themselves at one campfire 
and who now are warming themselves at another campfire today and feeling 
fine.” Yakovlev’s lame reply is to characterize his renegacy as the right to 
“basic human values.” He concludes his “balance sheet” by expressing the 
hope that Gorbachev will return to his illusions about people like Yakovlev. 
This is the straw of hope Yakovlev and some “democrats” like himself still 
cling to. David Renmick, Washington Post Moscow correspondent, draws 
an even more mournful portrait of some of Gorbachev’s “earliest supporters 
in the intelligentsia gathered for the 60th birthday party of Yegor Yakovlev” 
{International Herald Tribune, March 28,1991). He notes: “Now members 
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of the intelligentsia, once Mr. Gorbachev’s most essential supporters, have 
thrown their support behind a man they never fully trusted, Boris. N. 
Yeltsin.” Remnick then lists some of the new recruits to the leader of the 
anti-communist crusade. These are: Tatiayan I. Zaslavskaya, sociologist, 
Svyatislav Feodorov, well-known eye surgeon and member of the CC CPSU 
turned ardent advocate of capitalism. General Dmitri Volkogovov, one of the 
authors of the thesis of a “failed experiment.” Remnick remarks ironically: 

“Even Georgi A. Arbatov, a foreign policy expert and pretematurally 
flexible apparatchik who always seemed too tied to power to take the risks of 
opposition, has signed as a Yeltsin advisor.” 

Remnick continues his roll-call of renegacy: “Yuri N. Afanasyev, a 
historian who led the movement under Mr. Gorbachev to All in the ‘blank 
spots’ of Soviet history.” Afanasyev and other anti-communists incubated in 
the CPSU turned the “blank spots” into one huge smear. 

Remnick makes a particular point to note (almost with mixed surprise 
and irony), that such anti-party people as Vyacheslav Ahostokovsky, was 
once rector of the Communist Party Higher School and Oleg T. Bogomolov 
who “now writes articles about the need for the Communist Party to repent 
for seven decades of terror and corruption was an occasional adviser to the 
Kremlin on Eastern Europe.” 

Gorbachev can hardly be blamed for this rather widespread renegacy 
among those members of the intelligentsia who once regarded themselves as ‘ 
the “vanguard of perestroika.” There are far deeper objective and subjective 
factors that led to this phenomenon. Nor was it a matter solely of mistaken 
judgment, a weakness that can hardly be ascribed to Gorbachev alone. The 
history of renegacy is a long and painful one which has touched many 
important figures of all political views. 

But pragmatism, which dims one’s ideological senses, here played its role. 

Pragmatism, too, was behind the failure to clearly see and understand the 
anti-socialist essence of the forces behind the rejection trend. Gorbachev, it 
seems to me, even at this late date when much apparently has become more 
clear to him, still believes in the earlier democratic character of the rejection 
forces who strongly influenced him. One of the most serious mistakes 
Gorbachev personally made and for which he merits criticism, was the 
vanguard role he and particularly Alexander N. Yakovlev helped these 
rejection forces to play in perestroika. He came to rely especially on this 
group of intellectuals who did more than any others to disorient large 
numbers of the Soviet people, especially the youth. More, out of a “classless” 
concept of democracy and glasnost, Gorbachev did something no political 
leader in the West, to my knowledge, has ever done. He literally permitted 
people whom the party had placed in positions of leadership of newspapers 
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and TV not only to turn these key instruments for influencing public opinion 
against socialism and the party, but to seize in a “putsch” some of the largest 
mass circulation newspapers and periodicals. 

Pragmatism also blinded the CPSU in general and Gorbachev in particu¬ 
lar to die disorientation and de-ideologization (which opened the door to 
bourgeois ideology) among the most important and most inexperienced 
section of the Soviet population—the youth. He was right in calling upon the 
Komsomols, at their Congress early in perestroika, to struggle against 
bureaucracy and dogmatism. But pragmatism left no ideology in its place, 
and an ideological vacuum was left into which bourgeois ideology—nour¬ 
ished by the intensive anti-socialist, anti-party campaign conducted by the 
“democratic” press—quickly rushed. As a result, perhaps the most serious 
loss suffered by the forces of socialism and the CPSU has been among the 
Soviet youth. Nowhere is the disorientation greater and nowhere has it done 
more harm. If the passivity displayed by the CPSU leadership continues and 
this disorientation is not overcome, the future of socialism and the CPSU 
will indeed be insecure. Pragmatism played its harmful role in one of the 
most serious mistakes the party and Gorbachev personally made when 
Gorbachev permitted powerful pressures (I believe the rejection forces here 
were the main influence), to divert the CPSU and the USSR from the course 
set by the 27th Congress: concentration on the modernization of the econ¬ 
omy. Too much, too soon, too quickly was attempted. 

In contrast to the rigidity common among party leaders, Gorbachev 
exhibited considerable flexibility. This is a valuable asset in the art of 
compromise so necessary in political affairs. But here, too, pragmatism 
exerted a negative influence. Too often, compromise extended beyond 
tactical needs into the field of strategy and principle. This was particularly 
displayed in the sphere of democracy and the national question. For too 
long, and still, the line between democracy and mobocracy was not firmly 
drawn in time, with the consequent disorder and near-anarchy in a number 
of Republics. As for the national question, it was reflected especially in the 
failure to conduct a principled struggle against party leaders in the Baltics, 
who made an alliance with nationalist separatists. Now, of course, the fire 
has spread so widely, even with firmness it is extremely difficult to control. 
Pragmatism, too, influenced an eclectic rather than dialectical approach to 
socialist development. 

Every social system has gone through the agony of its birth and develop¬ 
ment. The American Revolution had its Tories who supported King George 
ni and injustices were committed against them in the course of the Revolu¬ 
tion. As a result thousands fled to Canada. For more than 80 years after the 
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Revolution, slavery continued to exist. Yet, the entire world justly regards 
1776 as a great democratic Revolution. No one declares it undemocratic or 
totalitarian because slavery still existed. But that is how seven decades of 
socialism are today characterized by “democrats.” And this characterization 
is not only accepted by many, including top leaders of the CPSU but spread 
in the party itself. The great October Revolution did indeed, as John Reed 
noted, shake the world. With it, socialism ceased to be merely a progressive, 
humanist theory, it became the outstanding progressive reality of the 20th 
Century. And the crimes of the Stalin years of repression could not alter this 
decisive character. To reduce socialism to an “idea” is to misread history. A 
revolution can be corrected. An idea can be rejected as either false or 
utopian, as is so widespread in the USSR today in respect to socialism and 
communism. Socialism’s scientific essence is rejected and it is reduced, at 
best, to a beautiful but hopeless dream and at worst, to a terrible tragedy. 

Unrealistic, impossible demands have been placed on the young socialist 
system. Seven decades, in a historical sense, is but the childhood of a 
new social system. Yet, it is asked to spring to life in its perfected form, else 
it is rejected. 

This has led to widespread confusion as to just what is the present social 
system in the USSR. The answer ranges from “totalitarian” to “Oriental feu¬ 
dalist” influences. Pragmatism rendered the CPSU and Gorbachev far too 
d^ensive on this vital question. 

Socialism has to be presented for what it is, a new social system that 
constitutes a development in human history, still in its very early stage, with its 
agonies and triumphs. It is a reality of which the seven decades in the USSR 
constitutes a profoundly progressive development notwithstanding its costly, 
tragic misdeeds and missteps. 

Perestroika is in crisis because though the fine between correction and 
rejection has been drawn sharply and clearly now, the struggle between the 
two opposing trends has not yet been resolved. 

An end to the vacillation and compromise that plays into the hands of anti¬ 
socialist forces is needed-socialism and USSR have to be firmly defended if 
they are to exist, let alone be more democratic. 

There are those both on the right (the anti-communist “democrats” and the 
extreme left) who reject any correction, who demand Gorbachev’s resigna¬ 
tion. I, too, have added up his pluses and minuses and as the reader can see, the 
minuses weigh heavy. But the present extremely unstable, dangerous situa¬ 
tion, when the fate of the USSR and socialism are at stake, calls for a sober 
evaluation of the relationship of forces. 

The anti-communist forces are out to gain power by whatever routes they 
can, including the “other route” that Mr. Gelb of the New York Times 
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suggested. Their main target is the CPSU which, with all its weaknesses and 
vacillations that need to be overcome rapidly, is still the backbone of socialism 
and the USSR. That is why the chief target of the anti-communist forces is the 
President of the USSR, the general secretary of the CPSU. To remove 
Gorbachev would open the road to power of the anti-Communist forces with 
all the terrible consequences this would mean for the Soviet people and the 
progressive peoples of the world. 

The anti-Communist “democrats” recognize this. To achieve this goal, they 
are organizi n g mass demonstrations, strikes and banking on near-dictatorial 
powers for their main “asset,” B.N. Yeltsin. For they well know that it is 
Yeltsin who would replace Gorbachev at the helm of the Soviet ship of state 
today. And that would spell chaos, new tragedy for a people who have had 
their share of suffering. 






IL 

Remember the Lessons of 1941 


June 22, 1991 marked the 50th anniversary of the perfidious Nazi inva¬ 
sion of the Soviet Union. What if the USSR, with its terrible divisions 
that exist today, the frightful national strife bordering on Civil War in 
some Republics, the princely feudalism that is tearing it apart, the break¬ 
down of public order and labor discipline, the near-chaotic state of the 
national economy, the ceaseless, slanderous attacks upon the CPSU—whose 
members responded to the call “Communists Forward” with their lives— 
the vicious attacks upon the Soviet armed forces who saved the world from 
fascism, faced such a danger of invasion today? Not that I believe such 
a danger exists now—it does not with the present easing of tensions—though 
it would be a costly mistake to discount the potential for such a menace. 
It has hardly been eliminated. The Persian Gulf war, with the employ¬ 
ment of the most sophisticated, most destructive weapons, a war that 
reduced Iraq to a pre-industrial state and has given rise to visions of an 
American Century among very influential forces, should provide food for 
serious thought. I pose this question because it demonstrates the extremely 
vulnerable position in which the profound internal crisis has placed the 
Soviet Union. If the Nazi invasion called forth the patriotic groundswell that 
rallied the entire 120 peoples of the USSR to fight the victorious Great 
Patriotic War, such a patriotic renaissance is demanded today to meet an 
equal danger, this time from an internal source. I believe such a renaissance 
is now beginning to take shape, though it is still in its early stage. There is a 
growing realization, if not yet a clear identification, of the terrible harm 
done by destructive forces in the name of “democracy.” No one has done 
more to discredit democracy than the anti-communist “democrats.” And 
that in itself poses a great danger. The “democrats” themselves are turning 
upon democracy, as they have so well demonstrated in places where they 
have come to power. What kind of “democracy” is the brutal war being 
conducted against the people, including children, of South Ossetia? Or the 
repressions against Russian-speaking peoples and Communists in the Bal¬ 
tics, Moldova and West Ukraine? In the key RSFSR, “democrats” have 
discarded the slogan they once exploited, “All Power to the Soviets” to rush 
through the recent Congress vastly increased powers for the chairman, B. N. 
Yeltsin. This is only a prelude to the near-dictatorial powers they plan for 
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him as President, to achieve creating the unstable situation of “dual power” 
in the USSR. 

But socialism is so deeply embedded in the very flesh and bones of the 
Soviet people, that it cannot be dismantled without resorting to fascist-like 
repression combined with the most unprincipled demagogy. This is the 
objective reality that impels the subjective force, anti-communism, to repeat 
the most repressive aspects of bourgeois rule. It is a sheer infantile illusion 
to believe or pretend to believe in the transformation of the USSR into a 
Soviet Sweden. I repeat and stress: there is a vast diflerence between the role 
social democracy plays in the capitalist West as compared to the role it plays 
and will play increasingly in the republics of the former USSR. In the West, 
social democracy is a movement to reform capitalism. In Russia, et al, it is a 
movement not only to restore primitive, compradore capitalism but to 
dismantle socialism, to turn back the clock of history. In the West, it retains 
some progressive features. In the USSR it is a reactionary force. 

This explains why it has so quickly embraced the most reactionary 
aspects of bourgeois rule—anti-communism. It would be a great mistake not 
to see and understand this basic difference between social democracy in 
Sweden and Finland, for example, and in the USSR. I believe this all- 
important distinguishing feature of social democracy in the USSR had been 
seriously underestimated by the CPSU including its top leaders. Thus, they 
failed to see and understand, the incubation process within the CPSU that 
gave birth to now prominent leaders of anti-communism. It covered itself in 
the deceptive, disarming garb of social democracy. 

This is not to say that all those who embrace social democracy are anti¬ 
communists. Many sincerely believe social democracy is superior to the 
socialism they have had. They, however, fail to understand that Sweden and 
Finland would hardly be the social democracies they are without the exis¬ 
tence and great tower of example of socialism in the USSR. Incidentally, the 
position of the Social Democrats in the West is hardly a stable one, as the 
recent defeat they suffered in Finland reveals, not to speak of their setbacks 
in Germany and Great Britain. Sincere social democrats in the USSR fail to 
understand the entirely different historical setting of social democracy in the 
West. Such honest Social Democrats will eventually come to understand this 
historical difference. I believe the anti-communism of the “democrats,” 
their rapid discarding of democracy and embracing the most reactionary 
features of bourgeois rule, will disillusion them. Unlike the “democrats” 
who are pressing for mass privatization and de-nationalization of enterprises 
in the USSR, Social Democrats in power in the West have nationalized many 
industries. Reactionary forces de-nationalize them as soon as they come to 
power. The reactionary character of the “democrats” in the USSR is also 
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shown in their ceaseless attacks upon the Soviet armed forces, whose 
peoples’ character was amply demonstrated in the Great Patriotic War. 
There is no army in the West that is comparable to it in that respect. In no 
country in the West would such an assault upon the country’s armed forces be 
permitted. Least of all have the Social Democrats in Sweden, Finland, 
Germany or Great Britain joined in similar assaults upon the armed forces of 
their particular countries. But in the USSR, the “democrats” and their press 
have gone to extremes in attacking and undermining the morale of the Soviet 
armed forces. No Social Democrat in the West has ever appealed to the 
soldiers of the country to reject their oath, as has B.N. Yeltsin! 

All the extremism has its source in the anti-conununism of the “demo¬ 
crats,” in the fact that their chief aim is to dismande socialism and to restore 
capitalism. And this gives rise to their attacks upon socialism’s basic 
institutions, especially those that defend its state, the army and KGB. 

No social democratic party in the West today has made the Conununist Party 
its number one tai^et even though ideological differences exist between them. In 
some cases, there are even successful efforts to work along parallel lines if not in 
coalition. But, the situation in the USSR is quite different. Because the socialist 
state is their chief target, so is the CPSU, its backbone. 

Thus, the situation in the USSR is unique. If reaction has reared its ugly 
anti-communist head in East and Central Europe in the process of moving 
back from socialism to capitalism, how much more is this the case in the land 
which unleashed the great Revolution that gave birth to socialism. The 
Soviet Union is the acid test in the efforts of monopoly capitalism, especially 
of the U.S., to “roll back Communism.” 

It is here the decisive battle is being fought out. And it would be naive to 
think that while tensions have been eased, USSR-U.S. relations normalized 
and prospects for increased trade and cultural relations improved, that the 
forces of monopoly capital are neutral in this decisive contest. “Rolling back 
Communism” has not only be the official U.S. policy, it has been the aim of 
U.S. and world imperialism, in one form or another, to one degree or 
another, for more than seven decades. They make it clear they do not intend 
to miss the opportunity of the century. 

And it does not have to be achieved militarily as East and Central Europe, 
the Baltics, Georgia, and Moldova particularly demonstrate. Combined 
powerful economic and political pressures, given a critical unstable internal 
situation exploited by active and strong anti-communist forces, can be even 
more effective. 

I believe the Soviet people have to be told the full extent of the dangers 
they face. Of course, their eyes are understandably set upon their critical 
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needs—above all economic normalcy, political and social stability, the 
restoration of public order, the end to national strife. And it is for this they 
have to be united in a great patriotic movement. This is the road to stability. 

This is how the ground can be removed from under the feet of the False 
Dmitris (they can assume the name of the ill-fated Czar Boris) who feed on 
the peoples’ suffering and discontent. 

But much more than filling the bare store shelves is at stake: the socialist 
gains—and these have to be spelled out since they have been covered with an I 
opaque cloak of distortion of Soviet history—in housing, health, education, 
sanatoria, recreation, culture—are at stake. At stake is their very existence 
as a great, progressive state that has pointed the way to a more human life, 
that has saved the world from the hell of fascism, that by its policy of new 
thinking, is above all responsible for the easing of tensions. 

What does it mean to preserve a renewed USSR? It means to preserve and 
improve socialism, bring it to its flowering as a more democratic socialism. 
What is the alternative? To move back to the modem version of a Czarist state 
that Solzhenitsyn envisions? That is the reactionary nostalgia that was buried 
by October 1917. To move back to a capitalism that can be only a pitiful, 
primitive capitalism, a hand-maiden to monopoly capital of the West? 

That means the end of not only the Soviet Union but of the state formed in 
the course of 1,(X)0 years. Thus: the patriotic defense of the USSR is at the 
same time the defense of socialism. That is why the anti-communist forces 
are at the same time unpatriotic and anti-socialist. 

To bring this home to the Soviet people, they have to be reminded of much 
that has been smothered in the slanderous distortion of their history. Their 
true history has to be retold to them with its tragedies and triumphs and the 
truthful balance drawn. All the powerful instruments of the press and media, 
culture and education have to be mobilized to undo the terrible damage 
done. There can be no clear vision of the present or the future without a 
truthful picture of the past. Above all, the full truth of the role played by the < 
CPSU has to be told. It is a monstrous distortion to reduce it to Stalin ! 
repression and Brezhnev stagnation and corruption. ' 

The incubation of anti-communism within the CPSU, the rise of anti¬ 
communism in the USSR, call for the Party to take a deep, self-critical look 
at itself. While the present profound crisis provides the fertile soil for the 
growth of anti-communism, it is clear there are also subjective factors that 
made this possible. I am in no position to point to them—that can only be 
done collectively by the CPSU. But it seems to me that while quantity in the 
party increased considerably, the quality decreased in the same proportion. 

It is evident that a sizable section of the CPSU were members in name only. 
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Tins IS revealed by many who have left the CPSU to make a “career” for 
themselves in the anti-communist movement. That such a sharp, sudden 
turnabout in their political roles could take place in itself speaks volumes not 
only of their duplicity but of the party’s blindness to this development. A 
party in power for many years is exposed to careerists and self-seekers. And 
it was to a large degree, evidently, these paper communists, who used their 
positions for self-agrandisement, that for many was the face of the party. 

That such militant sections of the working class as the coal miners are 
now to a large extent alienated from the party and fell prey to anti¬ 
communist demagogues, is in itself a sharp rebuke to the party. It is evident 
that for the miners, many members they met were not the Communists who 
“stepped forward” in defense of their urgent need. It seems to me that the 
party was so merged with the state as a whole that workers came to identify it 
with the “administrative command system.” For them, that constituted the 
state. Thus when their working conditions were sadly neglected, as is now 
revealed in respect to the coal miners, they turned not to, but away from the 
party. Demagogues stepped in to fill the vacuum. 

At the 28th Congress, at one of the many heated discussions in the lobby 
of the Kremlin Palace of Congress during a break, a young delegate who had 
just become secretary in his region approached me: “Comrade Davidow,” 
he said honestly, “I have just been elected party secretary. But I don’t know 
how to work in the present situation. Can you advise me?” 

I told him there’s a world of difference between working in his party of 16 
million, the ruling party, and in a small party far from the reigns of power. 
But, I said, I can tell you my own experience: how I became a Communist. 
And here is my story. I was a youth at the time of the great Depression. One 
day, I returned from a fruitless search for a job to find that our next door 
neighbor had been evicted. It was winter and she and her three small 
children were huddled around their poor furniture. Here it was! Right in our 
own apartment building! I had seen how Communists from the Unemployed 
Councils had mobilized neighbors to place back the furniture of families 
thrown out of their homes. I sent for the Communists, and I rallied 
the neighbors. We broke the door lock and put back the furniture. Then 
the police came. I was arrested together with the Communists. But I had 
learned two valuable lessons: 1) In our society the property of the landlord 
comes before the welfare of his tenants. 2) The Communists fought for the 
people. So I did what so many others did in those grim years. I joined the 
Communist Party. 

Parents would send their children to the headquarters of the Unemployed 
Councils to “get the Communists to help us.” We were the Robin Hoods of 
the Great Depression! 
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Whether it is a large party in power or a small one far from the reigns of 
power. Communists have one thing in common: they must fight for the 
people. How they do so differs depending on conditions. But whatever the 
situation, Communists have to be fighters for the people. Today in the 
USSR, it means to fight for production, to fill the bare store shelves, to set 
the example in working effectively, gathering in the harvest, combatting 
speculation and sabotage, exposing demagogues, instilling labor discipline. 
It means to be courageously in the forefront of the struggle against pogro- 
mists, to combat national extremists with the spirit of patriotism and interna¬ 
tionalism. It means to fight to protect the socialist gains and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

It is not true that the CPSU as a whole has ceased to fight for the people. 
In my visits to dozens of enterprises, including coal mines in Makayev, my 
week of living with the young builders of BAM, I met many sincere 
Communists who fought for the people at the point of production. It is a 
distortion to portray the CPSU as only a party of bureaucrats and careerists, 
as is being done by its enemies. The CPSU has been the backbone of this 
vast, multinational socialist land ever since it was established. And no one 
suffers more than the Soviet people because that backbone has been seri¬ 
ously weakened. I believe there can be no real stability, national unity, no 
preservation of socialism and the USSR, unless that backbone is strengthened. 

The realization of this truth has been lost by many Soviet people. And in 
no small part, it is the failure of the party to play to the fullest its real 
vanguard role that is responsible. The democracy that was gained from 
perestroika needs a backbone. Without backbone there is little difference 
between democracy and anarchy. Glasnost without the limits of respon¬ 
sibility is all permissiveness. What is urgently needed is to strike a rational 
balance. And this requires not more looseness, moving toward anarchy of 
production, but repairing the damage done by the sweeping dismantling of 
the economic structure built up in seven decades, by restoring some of that 
structure. By now the consequences of this economic and political fragmen¬ 
tation and the absence of a strong state structure and control are indeed 
alarming. 

It is not true that state enterprises cannot be efficient and productive (the 
huge state-run Renault auto complex in France proves otherwise) or that 
only privatization, private ownership breeds initiative. The great accom¬ 
plishments in transforming once backward Russia into one of the major 
industrial states belies that contention. 

The Soviet Union was the first country in history to work without the 
whip. Lenin characterized this as the “greatest change in human history” 
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(“How to Organize,” 1917). All past exploiting societies, he pointed out, 
rested on some form of coercion. What the anti-communist “democrats” are 
essentially saying is that no such “change” is possible, that it was all a 
terrible mistake, that the Soviet people should turn back to working under 
the whip of capitalist exploitation. 

Perhaps, with the prime concern today the establishment of even the 
minimal norms of daily existence, it is not the best time to spieak of values. 
But, even in such times, something needs to be said of the values by which 
one lives. Socialism must not only surpass capitalism in labor productivity. 
But socialism must also change the values by which people live. As one who 
has tasted this bitter fruit, capitalism has corrupted the sense of values in the 
USA for many people, especially among youth. This is one of its most 
damaging effects upon people. It is reflected in mass anti-culture, the 
widespread corrupting influence of commercialism, the dollar price of 
values. It pains me to see how much of all these negative features of the 
capitalist dog-eat-dog way of life has already been adopted in the USSR in 
the years of perestroika. This has particularly had a degenerating effect upon 
the values of many of the youth, in the impact upon them of anti-culture, 
commercialism and the cult of violence. Incidentally, many Soviet films 
today reflect and nourish this. This is hardly the progress one would expect 
from perestroika’s goal of a more democratic socialism. 

The hard, fateful struggle the Soviet people face today is to determine the 
shape of things to come. One thing is clear: There is no going back. It is 
correction or rejection. I believe that sooner or later it will be correction. 
First, because this is the movement of history. The October Revolution was 
not the subjective result of the decisions of a political party, the Bolsheviks, 
nor of the powerful will of the greatest figure of the 20th Century, V.I. Lenin. 
No amount of dilettantish re-writing of Soviet history can conceal the histori¬ 
cal reality. Revolution and class struggle are now denounced by “democrats” 
as evils committed by evil men. Not even bourgeois scholars in the U.S. are so 
primitive. Marx did not “invent” the class struggle. It was one of the great 
discoveries of social history. Nor did Lenin “make” the Revolution. Both are 
realities of human history and have been motors for progress. 

Second, with all its weaknesses, socialism has struck deep roots in the 
very blood and sinews of the mass of the Soviet people. 

Third, because, with all its weaknesses, there exists a powerful CPSU 
which, though set back, still has close ties with the Soviet people. 

Fourth, because there is no rational way back to capitalism. 

The CPSU needs unity, ideological unity in the first place. Unity does not 
mean conformity. Neither does independent thinking have to lead to disunity. 
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The CPSU is a voluntary party of like-minded people with a common 
program and common goal. It seems to me this is enough basis for unity of 
its members. 

One has a right to one’s views. But when they are in such conflict with the 
views of the CPSU, and in such agreement with those of its anti-communist 
foes, the principled thing to do is to maintain those views outside the party. I 
stress this point because I believe the lessons of the incubation of anti¬ 
communists should have been drawn by now. Only a rudderless sense of 
“democracy” can still be blind to this lesson. 

The strength of the CPSU lies in its ideological and organizational unity. 
And it is not just for itself that it needs that unity. Its absence has exacted a 
costly price from the Soviet people. Nowhere did the pendulum swing more 
sharply and nowhere with more damaging effects, than in the swing from 
rigid control in the CPSU to its near-amorphous state. I believe there is 
growing realization of the urgent need to change this state of affairs. The 
extent to which this unity is achieved will determine the price that the Soviet 
people must pay to end rejection and implement correction. The fates of the 
CPSU, socialism, the socialist state, are inseparable. 

Finally, the ordeals which the Soviet people have endured, all in the space 
of an ordinary lifetime, have exhausted them somewhat. This has resulted in 
the tiring of their revolutionary spirit. It is this tiredness that the unprin¬ 
cipled anti-communist “democrats” are now exploiting. The Soviet people 
urgently need a respite, a bit of normal living, a bit of comforts, a bit of 
release from tensions. With such a respite, I believe their revolutionary 
spirit, so necessary to raise October to its new and higher level, so necessary 
to get and hold on to its second wind, will be revived. 
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Will Three Days in August 
Reverse 10 Days in October? 

Hysterical emotion whipped up by the anti-communist “democratic” 
controlled TV, radio and press has distorted the character of the August 
“revolution,” the actual participation in it and the active support it enjoyed 
among the broad Soviet people. 

A sober estimate in more calm days is yet to be made. I can cite only some 
facts and personal observations. First, a State of Emergency was declared 
only in a very few cities, particularly in Moscow and Leningrad. Second, 
only in Moscow (and the Baltic Republics) were tanks, armored cars and 
troops deployed. Third, though much has been made of the “storming of the 
White House,” nothing even faintly resembling an assault on it ever took 
place. Though the loss of a single life must be sharply condemned, the fact 
that there were Just three or at most four victims reveals that the leaders of 
the “putsch” wanted to avoid the mass shedding of blood above all. This is 
rare indeed for leaders of a coup. Had their aim been the restoration of 
“totalitarianism” as has been claimed, it is hardly likely they would have 
exhibited such restraint. Fourth, the “revolution” was largely confined to 
Moscow and to a much lesser extent Leningrad. The mass of the Soviet 
people, though their sympathies may have been for one or the other side, 
actively supported neither. The defenders of the “White House” were 
largely composed of a section of the youth, intelligentsia, members of 
cooperatives, newly established private enterprises, members and activists 
of newly formed parties, alt of whom were anti-conununist oriented. There 
were also some members of the CPSU present. 

A leading role was played by the Democratic Russia bloc of deputies to 
the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR. All these groups, in the main, made up 
previous mass street demonstrations. Particularly conspicuous by their 
absence were workers from Moscow’s many large enterprises. Yeltsin’s 
radio broadcasts calling for a general strike and mass civil disobedience 
were overwhelmingly rejected. 

Very few strikes or acts of civil disobedience took place—even in Moscow, 
Leningrad and Sverdlovsk, strongholds of the “democrats.” All this can 
hardly be described as a “revolution” let alone a “people’s revolution.” Nor 
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can it be regarded as a truly serious effort to seize power, not to speak of a 
ruthless attempt to institute totalitarianism. Even the press in the West found 
it very difficult to accept such a characterization of what they described as a 
very inept and half-hearted attempt at a coup, hardly in keeping with the 
firmness and the ability to effectively organize associated with the military 
and KGB. 

Thus, at the very least, many questions have still to be answered as 
regards all the participants in these tragic events. Rarely has a media been so 
actively employed in the effort to convince the Soviet people that a genuine 
“people’s revolution” has taken place and to brand the entire Communist 
Party of the USSR as conspirators and participants in an anti-constitutional i 
effort to seize power whose aim was to “restore totalitarianism.” Totally 
ignored was the fact that it was the CPSU (not just Gorbachev, who of course 
played the key role) which opened wide the channels of democracy, so wide 
indeed that the mass of the press and a very large part of the TV, not to speak 
of the RSFSR, Moscow, Leningrad and many other large cities, came to be ' 
controlled by the “democrats.” It is indeed a strange “totalitarianism” which 
so meekly permits such steady erosion of its power! 

The funeral of the unfortunate young victims was used to whip up a 
hysteria against the CPSU. From beginning to end it was broadcast during I 
the entire day to the entire population. Yeltsin’s vindictive funeral oration i 
was followed up by appeals of the Russian TV channel for citizens to 
participate in a mass hunt for all those who in any way supported the 
Committee for a State of Emergency. Telephone numbers to receive such ) 
information were flashed on the TV screen. ^ 

A steady report of the punitive measures taken against the CPSU was I 
announced in barely concealed jubilant tones. As one familiar with the ] 
hysteria whipped up by U.S. TV and the press in the height of the McCarthy 
witch-hunt, I can say that the Soviet counterpart considerably outdid our 
own redbaiters. 

Thus, the soil was prepared not only for depriving Communists of their 
rights but the buildings of the Soviet Veterans organization—the heroes and 
heroines who saved not only the USSR but the world from fascism-and of 
Soviet Woman, a magazine read in 120 countries, were sealed! All this J 
hardly describes a “democratic revolution” to many followers of the “demo¬ 
crats” who have now become increasingly disturbed. 

This has resulted in formal disavowals of “excesses” by those who are 
responsible for bringing them about. However, they are hardly prepared to 
disavow their “excesses” aimed at destroying the CPSU—arbitrarily seizing 
its assets, buildings, press, publishing houses, continuing the purge of 
Communists on all levels of the Soviets, suspension and, in some republics. 
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the outlawing of the Communist party. What kind of a “people’s democratic 
revolution” is it that is transforming the Soviet Union into the center of world 
anti-communism? 

These are far more than the “inevitable,” “momentary” excesses leaders 
of this “revolution” claim. The goal is nothing less than the uprooting of 
socialism in a land that has for 74 years been its citadel—and for that its 
backbone, the CPSU, must be broken. The real slogan of this “revolution” 
should be: forward to capitalism! This is as much a contradiction in terms as 
are the anti-communist “Communists” who are leading it! 

The truth is that though they are extremely aggressive, well-organized 
and far more clear in their aims and more effective in their tactics than the 
CPSU and RCP, the “democrats” do not yet possess a very broad base. Their 
most potent instruments are the mass media, which they control more tightly 
now than ever, and the political apparatus they have built up since they won 
the elections in key cities like Moscow and Leningrad and in the RSFSR. 
Also, it must be admitted they have more popular leaders than the CPSU and 
RCP at present. Their aim now, after the “revolution” modeled along East 
European lines, is to consolidate their position and “legislatively and admin¬ 
istratively” cripple and if possible destroy the CPSU and RCP. 

The CPSU and RCP, notwithstanding the disastrous blows they suffered, 
still possess a much broader base than the “democrats,” especially among 
the workers, collective farmers, armed forces and veterans. The question 
is: How soon will they be able to recover from the staggering blows to 
regroup their forces and overcome the considerable loss of confidence they 
have suffered? 

History has rarely recorded such renegacy of members of a Party. Nor 
has it surpassed in cruel irony the spectacle of the leader of a party deserting 
it in its most critical hour and calling upon it to dissolve itself. 

There were other players in this tragic drama: The Committee for a 
State of Emergency and its active supporters in the ranks of the CPSU, 
whose anti-Constitutional usurpation of the Presidency triggered off the 
explosive elements that had been gathering for some time and thus presented 
the forces of anti-communism with the ideal conditions for their counter¬ 
revolution. 

The overwhelming majority of the Party membership and leadership did 
not participate in or support the coup. They were as much shocked and 
confused as the mass of the Soviet people. It is sheer pious hypocrisy by the 
forces of anti-communism who calculatedly and with extraordinary speed 
took advantage of their “opportunity” to cast the CPSU and RCP in the role 
of “criminals” and to portray themselves as the “heroes” of democracy. 
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Unanswered questions on the roles of all the players In this drama are yet 
to be answered. 

It is tragic irony that the real coup took place, in effect, after the anti- 
constitutional, puzzlingly inept performance of the failed one. It had hardly 
dissolved itself after three days when Boris Nikolayevitch Yeltsin, as if all 
the lightning measures had already been well-prepared, took over complete 
control of the Soviet state. He, in effect, became the head not only of the 
Russian Federation, but of the USSR. The Supreme Soviet of the Russian 
Federation expanded its authority and took complete charge of state affairs 
without the slightest regard for the constitutionality of its act. The USSR 
Supreme Soviet, though it failed to act decisively in the emergency situation 
because of the initial confusion as to the condition of its president, was still 
the highest legal body. But the Russian legislature acted more like an 
avenging sword than a legislative body. It was in such haste to pass sweeping 
decrees seizing all properties and assets and the State TV and Radio (then 
under USSR jurisdiction), that it discarded the electronic system with its 
secret balloting for voting by a show of hands. Its first act was to remove the 
Soviet red flag with the hammer and sickle, and replace it with the tri-color 
flag of the tsarist past. It set into motion, with Yeltsin’s approval, a purge of 
the Soviets on all levels and the rule of “prefects” directly responsible to 
Yeltsin. Yeltsin has been so ruthlessly implementing his imperial presidency 
as to arouse concern in the ranks of his own followers. In speed and 
relentlessness, he has far exceeded the excesses of other well-known anti¬ 
communists who came to power in East and Central Europe. He ordered the 
seizing of the assets of the CPSU, thus crippling its ability to function and 
suspended the RCP without even waiting for a court ruling to establish the 
Party’s guilt, something even bourgeois parties in the West could not do. 
Once in power, the “democrats,” and Yeltsin in particular, have demon¬ 
strated their preference for authoritarianism over democracy. 

What is now taking place in the Soviet Union can in the main be explained 
by what has happened to the CPSU. Its history, its ideology, its very 
existence—from the very inception of perestroika—were the chief targets 
of the forces of counterrevolution masked as “democrats” and the self- 
proclaimed “vanguard” of perestroika. The assault was intense from within 
as well as without the party and if anything, was more intense and more 
damaging from the former. Step by step, Gorbachev and the top party 
leadership capitulated to the pressure. Counterrevolution triumphed be¬ 
cause the backbone of socialism in the USSR, the CPSU, bit by bit was eaten 
away by the rodents of renegacy, gnawed at by the greedy teeth of careerism, 
drained of its life juice by passivity, opportunism, and capitulation. Coun- 
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terrevolution triumphed because the Party’s cement of internationalism 
was watered down by unchallenged nationalism. Its ideology—previously 
stifled by dogmatism—was rendered rudderless by pragmatism and de- 
ideologization. The catastrophic August events and desertion at the very top 
dealt the most devastating blow. 

The failed “coup,” catastrophic and unforgivable as it was, only greatly 
accelerated the process of dissolution of the USSR and the collapse of the 
CPSU already in full swing. As devastating as were the results of their 
unconstitutional action, the recognition of the impending collapse, above all, 
and not the aim of restoring “totalitarianism” (as is charged and unchal¬ 
lenged in the heat of the anti-communist hysteria), led the conspirators to 
resort to their desperate measures. 

The soil for counterrevolution was well prepared. Step by step the forces 
for correction were overwhelmed by the forces for rejection. I have tried to 
deal with some of the reasons for this unique phenomenon. However, far 
more digging is needed to fully reveal the roots of anti-communism in the 
land of Lenin. I believe the collapse of the CPSU calls for a deeply probing, 
objective analysis of its past as well as its present: what led to its transforma¬ 
tion from a political to a state party; to its ideological disorientation; to the 
loss of confidence in it on the part of large sections of the working people and 
the youth. 

This demands an analytical, objective examination of the Gorbachev 
phenomenon. Rarely in history has the leader of a great state and a mighty 
party presided on such a vast scale over their dissolution! It is far too simple 
an answer to ascribe it simply to betrayal (as do many). 

I believe the answer is to be found in the tragic combination of objective 
and subjective factors linked to the development of a new untried, more 
human social system taking its halting and at times failing steps on the ladder 
of human progress. Rarely was a people and a party confronted with such 
extraordinarily difficult and complex conditions in such a brief historical 
span of time—an average lifetime. It was from this vantage point that I have 
tried to examine the phenomenon of perestroika. 

Perestroika turned out to be a far more cruel criticism and correction of a 
revolution than was realized. It was diverted from its path of correction by a 
combination of factors: a low level of development of socialism (whose 
stage was vastly overestimated by the leaders of the CPSU) as compared to 
the as yet far more developed and stronger world capitalist system; the 
unprecedented ordeals to which the peoples and the party were subjected; 
the profound effect this had in undermining the confidence of large numbers 
in socialism; the rise of an opposition which became increasingly aggres¬ 
sive, especially among large sections of the Soviet intelligentsia, given a 
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green light in the years of perestroika; the confusion as to the character and 
aims of perestroika. 

Gorbachev is the product of this extremely complex, contradictory 
process and not only the man who triggered olf deep-going convulsions in 
Europe that have transformed the relationship of forces there and in the 
world. His is the generation of the 20th Congress of the CPSU that initiated 
the process of self-criticism and self-correction at its most painful and 
climactic point-the revelations of the crimes of Stalin repression. 

The essence of the forces of rejection lies particularly in that a large 
section of the Soviet intelligentsia of Gorbachev’s generation began to seek 
an alternative to existing socialism, a third way. But since no real third way 
exists, step by step it was led to inevitably choose capitalism. I believe 
Gorbachev’s metamorphosis, though he wavered between correction and 
rejection and sincerely believed he had found the way to harmonize the two 
incompatible forces, ultimately led him to make his choice—rejection. It 
was at this point, a difhcult and painful one for him, I believe, that his break 
with his party, which in the main refused to submit to Alexander N. 
Yakovlev’s emasculating, anti-Marxist, anti-socialist reformation, became 
inevitable. 

The fateful August events rapidly and tragically accelerated these develop¬ 
ments, as reflected in the invigorated Gorbachev-Yeltsin alliance. Inciden¬ 
tally, it was precisely such an alliance directed against those forces resisting 
capitalism, that was urged by influential people in the Bush administration. 
Actually, particularly in the second half of the perestroika years, Gorbachev 
in the main wavered in the direction of rejection. It was characterized as 
“indecisiveness.” The forces for rejection were well aware of the essence of 
that “indecisiveness” and made very effective use of it. 

At the same time, the wavering disoriented the Soviet people as well as 
the CPSU members and disarmed the latter. But it was not only Gorbachev 
and the forces for rejection who had lost confidence in socialism. The 
unprecedented ordeals to which pioneering the path to socialism had sub¬ 
jected the Soviet people caused many, especially the youth, to question 
whether socialism was really worth all the hardships they had endured. They 
turned their eyes West. The forces for rejection, with the mass media 
literally turned over to them, very effectively exploited their opportunity. 

The victory of counterrevolution in the Soviet Union constitutes an 
incalculable loss not only for the soviet peoples but for all progressive 
humanity, especially the working and oppressed peoples of the world. It will 
result in a change in the relationship of forces in favor of world and 
especially U.S. imperialism, with the consequent increased dangers to 
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peace and the independence of developing nations. Never have the leaders 
and ruling classes of monopoly capitalist states been more jubilant. 

It was Lenin who noted histoi^ accords the leading role in world affairs to 
different countries in different periods. I sense with a feeling of sadness that 
history may be in the process of making its shift away from a land and 
peoples who have given their all, and a little more, to the cause of a more 
human way of life. 

Worst of all is that this retrogression was not inevitable. Something went 
wrong, terribly wrong, and I have tried to explain that “something.” That 
wrong cannot be righted by embarking on an accelerated push to capitalism— 
“shock therapy”—as it has come to be called. It is a course which the Soviet 
people justly fear, and have resisted. It is the road to mass unemployment, 
even greater economic chaos, the rise of petty-bourgeois and comprador 
capitalist classes with all the accompanying polarization of wealth, eco¬ 
nomic and social injustices, mass crime, mass drug addiction, moral degen¬ 
eration and cult of violence. 

I believe that the clock of history not only cannot be turned back to 
pre-1985 days, it cannot be set back to pre-October 1917 days, notwith¬ 
standing the new nostalgia for tsarist times now being popularized by the 
Soviet media and some church leaders. I believe the witch-hunt and purge of 
Communists in political life, economic, military and international affairs, 
the banning of CPSU organizations in enterprises, armed forces and govern¬ 
ment bodies will greatly aggravate the already chaotic state of affairs, 
intensify the collapse of coordinated efforts, especially in the economy. The 
CPSU has played a unique role in all phases of Soviet life, above all in the 
economy. At times, this resulted in negative effects, but the history of the 
USSR and its acknowledged impressive achievements demonstrate that the 
positives far outweigh the negatives. There today exists no party or organi¬ 
zation in the USSR that can match the mass corps of talented, experienced 
cadre in all fields developed by the CPSU. At this stage of Soviet life, the 
purge of Communists will be a costly loss, especially to the economy. 

The CPSU is no longer the ruling party. Actually, with sharp divisions in 
its ranks, the effectiveness of this multi-million organization proved to be no 
match for the much smaller but well-disciplined, well-organized, aggressive 
“democrats.” This was vividly demonstrated in the elections of deputies to 
the Soviets, the “democratic” victories in the Presidential race in the RSFSR 
and in the sweeping triumphs in the mayoral contests in Moscow, Leningrad 
and other leading cities. 

A new political structure, anti-communist and pro-capitalist in its orien¬ 
tation, is being built in the USSR, alongside the suspension of the CPSU and 
its outright illegalization in many Republics, the arresting and hounding of 
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its leaders and members, the illegal appropriation of its assets, finances, 
buildings, press, institutions, schools. The CPSU in effect being banned 
from any effective participation in the forthcoming elections. This, in 
essence, constitutes a “legal” coup by the anti-communist “democrats” that 
is far more effective than the political farce of the failed attempted coup. The 
anti-communist “democrats” have achieved their major objective-the pa¬ 
ralysis and near destruction of the CPSU. Thus, the way was paved for 
elimination of their next “obstacle,” the Congress of Peoples Deputies of the 
USSR, the highest legal body. The problem was how to compel the Con¬ 
gress at its fifth session on September 2-5, 1991, to dissolve itself. In 
the March referendum, the Soviet people had overwhelmingly supported the 
preservation of the Union of Socialist Republics. The still existing Soviet 
Constitution also had to be contended with. As Republic after Republic 
declared independence, even a loose Confederation was watered down to 
a form of commonwealth. It was as if the United States of America in 
1991 would turn the clock back to the amorphous Articles of Confederation 
of 1781! 

This explains the sudden disregarding of all pretenses of glasnost, demo¬ 
cratic practices, and parliamentary regulations at the Congress. The trium¬ 
virate—Yeltsin, Gorbachev and Nazarbayaev—resorted to the well-known 
steamroller tactics employed by authoritarians. “Democratic” leaders who 
once defended parliamentary procedure to the point of abuse, were now 
defending the steamroller. Raised hands of deputies asking for the floor 
were ignored. Repeated recesses were called. Even a number of well-known 
“democrats” denounced such undemocratic practices. 

The Fifth Extraordinary Congress of People’s Deputies marked the 
official end to seven decades of Soviet power and the USSR. As a fitting 
closing to the Congress and to mark the victory of Petersburgh, it proposed 
removing Lenin from the mausoleum in Red Square. Gorbachev’s only 
comment was to suggest the question be considered by the new Supreme 
Soviet. 

The paralyzing of the CPSU press, the now total control of the TV, radio, 
and near total control of the press has transformed political pluralism into 
the singular. 

The chief aim of this control by the anti-communist forces is being 
directed at the capitalization of the economy—industry and agriculture in 
particular—which still remain socialist with state, public and collective 
ownership supreme. It is here, in the intensification of the pace of shifting to 
privatization, that the catastrophic dislocation of the economy with all of its 
terrible consequences for the mass of the Soviet people, workers in particu¬ 
lar, will take place. 
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The Soviet people face an extremely hard winter with the poor harvest, 
the energy crisis and the economic disarray. No investments or credits from 
the West (which are being withheld until there is evidence of some meaning¬ 
ful stabilization), can adequately meet the needs of a population of 300 
million in a state in the process of dissolution. 

For the greater part of the past perestroika years, liquidationist pressures 
undermined the CPSU. Pravda, the newspaper that Lenin founded, is no 
longer the organ of the Central Committee of the CPSU. The slogan 
“Workers of the World Unite” has disappeared from its masthead. It is an 
independent newspaper of civil agreement. At present there is no party 
organ. The jubilant capitalist press in the West has declared the death of 
Communism and the CPSU in the Land of Lenin. August 1991, they 
announced, has reversed October 1917.1 believe history will yet teach them 
they have celebrated their victory too soon. 

The CPSU has been dealt a crushing blow and is in the position of a boxer 
clinging to the ropes. But the real referee, history, has not yet counted him 
out. The Party has been stripped of its finances, assets, buildings, schools, 
press—all of which were paid for by the dues of its members over the course 
of decades. This is sheer robbery on an unprecedented scale! The issue is 
hardly closed. Its leaders and members have been subjected to a McCarthy- 
like witch-hunt. It has been deserted by its leader in its greatest hour of need. 
The relentless sword of history has conducted its own purge of its ranks. All 
the harsh truth. 

But what has the CPSU not lost? First, while it has to a great extent lost 
the confidence of sections of the Soviet people and most painfully of 
workers, its great reserves are far from being depleted. Here, it should be 
noted that the main reason it lost the confidence of working people is that in 
the past three years at least, it has been placed in a dead-end position. 
Though it was impossible to defend the policies of Gorbachev and other 
Communists in leadership, policies which were resulting in great hardships 
for the mass of the people, it could not struggle effectively against Gor¬ 
bachev. Hundreds of thousands of workers left the party because it had 
ceased to perform a role without which it ceases to be a Communist Party— 
to defend their interests! Finally, it has not lost tens of thousands of 
dedicated Communist cadre who have withstood the fierce assaults from 
without and the erosion and collapse from within. Drawing the lessons of 
this tragic defeat, they will struggle with greater clarity and determination 
for correction of the path opened up by October Revolution. 

The deep crisis now gathering will put the party to an acid test. From all 
that I have personally observed, I am convinced that the party that responded 
during the grim years of the Great Patriotic War to the call “Communists, 
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Forward!” will not be found wanting. The party has “lost” millions of 
careerists and summer soldiers (and also many who became disheartened by 
its “compromises” surrendering their interests). Many of these, I believe, 
will return to a reinvigorated, united party based on its great revolutionary 
traditions adapted to present needs. It is impossible to predict the shape of 
events—what form the CPSU will take and how it will emerge from its 
profound crisis. But that it will exist, that it will play a decisive role in the 
lives of the Soviet peoples in the great struggles that lie ahead to defend the 
socialist gains won at such a costly price, to prevent August 1991 from 
reversing October 1917,1 have no doubt. 

Perhaps the most serious and most costly mistake made by the CPSU was 
that for many years it ceased to act as a political party and was transformed 
into a state party. Now the party faces the difficult task of learning anew 
under extremely difficult conditions to be a truly vanguard party of the 
working people, collective farmers and working intelligentsia. That it is 
already beginning to learn this is demonstrated in the many Councils of 
Workers directly linked to factories that have set up in Moscow, Leningrad 
and many other cities. 

The events of August have also exposed the counterrevolutionary essence 
of the “deideologization” of the anti-communist “democrats” and their 
concept of “pure” democracy. It is in the field of ideology that the CPSU and 
the mass of the Soviet people suffered profound disorientation. Now, with 
the mass media fully in the hands of anti-communist “democrats,” it will be 
even much more difficult to counter its debilitating effects. One of the 
greatest challenges the reinvigorated party will confront will be to conduct 
an effective, truly creative struggle for Marxist-Leninist ideology. Of all the 
reserves the party has to draw upon, none constitute a greater source of 
strength than the treasures of Marx, Engels, Lenin. 

Marx’s massive head in the center of Moscow may be disfigured and 
Lenin wrenched from his pedestal, but their teachings live in their works, 
which transformed the USSR and left ineradicable roots in the very structure 
of Soviet society and its people. 

Pragmatism, “de-ideology”—the entrance of bourgeois ideology through 
the back door-will demonstrate their inability to cast light on the gathering 
storm clouds. Now the real creativity of Marxism-Leninism will be put to its 
acid test. To meet that challenge, a new generation of genuine Marxist- 
Leninists must emerge. General Vlasov, the traitor whose “Vlasovites” 
fought on the side of Hitler’s savage armies, is being portrayed as a near-hero 
by Soviet TV (Yegor Yakovlev, former editor of Moscow News, heads the 
Soviet TV and Radio). Finally, Soviet Communists who, like Soviet people, 
did so much to aid the struggles of Communists and liberation movements. 
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now need to feel the moral support of those whom they helped so much. In a 
way, the slogan of the early years of the Soviet state, “Defend the Soviet 
Union,” under the new conditions and in new forms, needs to be raised 
in respect to the CPSU. The struggle for the defense of socialism in the 
USSR is not the battle of the Soviet Communists and people alone. This 
bulwark of peace and progress must not be surrendered to counterrevolution 
without a fight. 

Counterrevolution will not be able to overcome history. Trying days lie 
ahead for the Soviet people and the peoples of the world. Imperialism, U.S. 
imperialism in the first place, now has the green light for its aggressions and 
assaults on the living standards of the working people. The primitive, 
compradore capitalists now rising in the USSR and in the process of greedy, 
primitive accumulation of capital will discover, in the words of a perceptive 
U.S. businessman, it is more difficult for the Soviet Union to return to 
capitalism than for it to move forward to communism. 

Anti-socialist forces have seized strong positions and are now in the 
process of undermining the socialist superstructure. Here, their chief aims 
are to complete the destruction of the CPSU, tighten control of the mass 
media, further distort Soviet history and erase the memory of its great 
achievements, all quite formidable tasks. But they are contending with a 
deeply-rooted socialist base—socialist industry and agriculture, elimination 
of exploitation, and here they will meet mass resistance. 

There has been a well-orchestrated campaign to portray the mass of the 
Soviet people as the active participants in this misnamed “people’s demo¬ 
cratic revolution.” This in far from the case. The mass of the Soviet people 
were hardly involved in that “revolution” or with the farcical coup. They 
have been and are indifferent to both. For them, the crisis has hardly ended. 
Moreover, the prospects for its resolution are now far worse. The mass of 
the people are rapidly reaching the limits of their patience (a quality for 
which they are justly noted). Singular political pluralism masked as democ¬ 
racy will prove to be a poor substitute for overcoming what ails the Soviet 
peoples. This is being realized even by the more sober among the leaders of 
this “revolution,” who now look with increasing fear to the future. It is 
dawning upon them that demolishing the economic, political and state 
structure and launching a witch-hunt and purge of members of the CPSU 
will hardly bring in the harvest, put food on the table, provide heat in their 
homes in the grim winter that looms and surmount the economic and 
political chaos. 

As Anatoly Sobchak, the Mayor of Leningrad and a prominent leader of 
the “revolution” noted in a TV interview on August 31, 1991 the critieal 
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situation must be regarded more soberly by the “revolutionists” hell-bent on 
revenge. Sobchak compared their actions to highjackers who have seized a 
plane in mid-flight, ejected the experienced crew and placed their own 
inexperienced pilots in charge. 

This is indeed the stark danger to the Soviet plane posed by the “revolu¬ 
tionists.” As the euphoria so artificially created by the TV, radio, press 
(largely confined to a relatively small section of the population, particularly 
among the youth and intelligentsia) gives way to sober reality, there will be 
some intensive rethinking by the mass of the Soviet people. They will 
demand of all parties, all leaders, an end to “democratic revolution rhetoric” 
and concrete steps to put an end to the chaos and disintegration, to restore 
the economy, and defend genuine democracy for all. 

I believe it is out of the purifying fires of such struggles, cleansed of its 
dross and fortified by its great traditions, a chastened but reinvigorated 
CPSU will emerge to lead the Soviet people, under new and difficult 
conditions, to move forward along the path opened by the October revolution. 
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The Struggle Continues 

In the mad rush of “experts” of the capitalist market (expertise which has 
not enabled them to resolve the normal cyclical crises with its mass unem¬ 
ployment) to urge the Soviet-Union to take the cold plunge into capitalism. 
Senator Sam Nunn, Chairman of the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
added his bit of “advice.” The esteemed Senator put the issue to the USSR 
with the bluntness expected of one versed in military matters: ‘The process 
will be painful for the Soviet people. For example, subsidies for food, 
housing, education and transportation will have to be cut severely.” {Inter¬ 
national Herald Tribune, July 18,1991.) The Soviet Union has not yet taken 
the full plunge but already, in the process of transition, many socialist gains 
are being undermined. Unemployment, for six decades almost unknown, is 
now part of daily life. A sharp reduction in the living standards of most 
people has already taken place. Whereas before they experienced scarcities, 
today it is high (speculative) prices plus scarcities! Controls which once 
guaranteed uniform, stable prices have been removed to such an extent that 
speculation is running wild! Whereas the “official” increase was supposed to 
be only a doubling of prices, actually it has turned out to be a 300,400, 500 
percent rise. This is particularly stimulated by so-called “negotiated prices,” 
a form especially popular where “democrats” are in control. They have also 
encouraged “commercial stores” (run by the emerging new petty-bourgeoisie) 
where prices are out of reach of all but black marketeers and speculators. 

Restaurants once patronized by the average person are now off-limits to 
most working people. They, too, are mainly patronized by speculators, 
“legalized” black marketeers, people with high incomes and foreigners who 
can buy roubles at fantastical bargain prices. 

One of the greatest socialist gains was the mass network of sanatoria and 
rest homes, many of them located in the Black Sea areas—once reserved for 
the royalty and rich of tsarist Russia. They were available to average Soviet 
workers, collective farmers, and working intelligentsia and were fully 
occupied. Today they are only one-third occupied. Prices have been in¬ 
creased three and four fold. To this must be added the doubling of train and 
plane fares. The high cost of vacations has hit the children particularly hard. 
Month-long stays in Pioneer camps were once taken for granted. Though 
trade unions to a much more limited extent still subsidize some vacations, it 
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is far from enough to blunt the high prices. Thus, for the first time since the 
system of health resorts was set up, many working people are faced with a 
situation familiar to many American workers’ families—summers without 
vacations. What relieves the situation to some extent is the still widespread 
possession of summer dachas. 

The comprehensive system of medical care, particularly the polyclinics, 
are also being undermined by the rapidly growing network of paid, private 
clinics that are drawing away from the polyclinics many of the most compe¬ 
tent doctors and technicians. For the first time, a rapidly rising price tag is 
being placed on medical care. The same market approach to education is 
today threatening Soviet universities, institutes and even secondary schools. 
Paid and private schools are being opened for those who can afford them, 
inviting a double standard of education-a higher level for children and 
youth whose parents who can afford the higher costs. These in the main are 
the same people who can afford the high cost of restaurants and “commer¬ 
cial” stores. But even more disturbing is the influence of the “market.” 
Rectors of institutes and colleges in the Republics are setting the price of 
30-40,000 roubles as the cost of a four-year education! 

This has led to protests by deputies at a recent session of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, who pointed out this is in violation of the still-existing 
Soviet Constitution. Equally threatening is the privatization of housing now 
in process in RSFSR and other republics. One of the greatest achievements 
is that it placed housing as the right of all, based on need. Privatization 
undermines that basic principle. Apartments are now for sale. Quality is 
based on how much one can pay. 

Accompanying this process of nibbling away at the socialist achieve¬ 
ments is the pornography, commercialism, rising crime and drug addiction, 
so familiar to the capitalist market economy, now undermining the moral 
fiber of Soviet society. It is officially reported that there are now more than 
5,000 criminal gangs in the USSR, many averaging from fifty to one 
hundred members. And the crime wave is steadily rising. Where once the 
delight of visiting tourists was that they could walk Soviet streets at night 
without fear, this is no longer the case. With the rising Soviet “new rich” has 
come the “shake-down” racketeers and growing violent crime. Railroad and 
metro stations are particularly concentration points for all kinds of petty 
speculation, extortion and gambling. At one metro station (Arbat), I counted 
five open card games run by youthful sharpers where 25 rouble notes were 
being placed on a single card. There were the usual shills and strong arm 
enforcers in visible evidence. Not a single militiaman was in sight although, 
as I witnessed, the games were in progress for some time. As for pornog¬ 
raphy—it, too, centers around public places. 
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All this—the crushing prices, whittling away at socialist gains long taken 
for granted, the moral decline and rising crime have served to discredit the 
existing social system, and in particular the CPSU. 

Mikhail Gorbachev is, above all, held to blame. 

This illusion of “capitalism” is objectively promoted by many Soviet 
public figures, journalists and economists. The leading capitalist countries 
are portrayed as having achieved the pinnacle of success. A steady stream of 
Soviet leaders from Yeltsin to Gorbachev come to them for advice and 
assistance on how to overcome the crisis in the USSR and embark on the 
path of affluence that is supposed to be synonymous with the capitalist 
market. No one plays up more the success of the capitalist West and the 
decline of socialism than Moscow television. This was particularly dra¬ 
matized in the preparations for the “Seven Plus One” meeting in London. At 
first, the focus was on credits and investments. All sorts of fantastic figures 
were conjured up, particularly by the team of Soviet and U.S. “experts” who 
met at Harvard and came up with a Soviet-type Marshall Plan of $30 billion 
a year for a five-year period, provided the Soviet Union guaranteed to do 
away with its socialist system and embark on the path of capitalism. But the 
Big Seven very soon made it clear they had no intention to pay such a price, 
specially when how the Soviet people would react to the loss of their socialist 
gains was very much open to question. 

What essentially the Big Seven, especially the U.S., want is a qualitative 
change in the orientation of policy from the Leninist policy of peaceful 
coexistence of different social systems to the return to one system—cap¬ 
italism. And they made it very clear that they would not accept promises or 
half-measures. Moreover, they demanded the right to check on progress 
towards that goal. And only when they are satisfied as to the rate of progress 
would they be willing to offer more than advice and technical assistance. 

The Big Seven constitute a sort of board of directors of world monopoly 
capitalism. The prominent political commentator. Flora Lewis, called it a 
“kind of political directorate of Europe, the United States, Canada and 
Japan.” And she noted that the tone of the meeting in London was “of an 
executive board telling the world not only what it has decided but what the 
rest should do.” That went particularly for the USSR. Flora Lewis added 
pointedly that it was “also a useful reminder that China remains out of step 
and has a lot to do before it can get on probation Soviet-style.” (International 
Herald Tribune, July 19,1991—my emphasis, MD.) 

The question is: will the Soviet people give the guarantees the Big Seven 
demand? Perestroika now faces its acid test. 

The sudden return of Mikhail Gorbachev to an uneasy partnership with 
Boris Yelstin casts a shadow over the outcome of this decisive issue. And no 
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one made that clear more quickly than Yeltsin himself. Only a few days 
after his inauguration as President of the Russian Federation where he 
promised to uphold the Constitution of the RSFSR, Yeltsin issued his 
infamous decree banning all political parties and mass organizations from 
organization and activity on the premises of state enterprises and govern¬ 
ment bodies. While it is a decree clearly aimed at tearing the heart out of the 
CPSU, it also strikes a tyrannical blow against the rights of the unions, 
women’s, youth and veteran organizations, rights enjoyed in many countries 
of Europe. Yeltsin made clear that he intends to follow this up with a similar 
decree against Communists and mass organizations in the Soviet army, KGB 
and other government bodies. 

This is not only flaunting the Soviet and RSFSR Constitutions and 
contemptuously bypassing the legislatures of both bodies. It is an open 
attempt by Yeltsin to use the office of the Presidency as a dictatorial 
instrument aimed at more directly undoing the socialist system and moving 
to the restoration of capitalism. The CPSU and the Russian Communist 
Party are the chief obstacles toward accomplishing these goals, toward 
giving the Big Seven the guarantees they demand. The Presidency is the 
chief weapon he intends to wield toward this end. 

Yeltsin’s anti-communist decree comes at a time when, following its 
historical course, anti-communism is assuming a violently physical form in 
the USSR. The Central Control Commission of the CPSU (Sovietskaya 
Rossia, July 25,1991) listed the following violent attacks upon members and 
leaders of the CPSU (including brutal murders) that one usually associates 
with fascist or aggressively reactionary states. I.I. Fomin, editor of the 
district newspaper Znamya, was shot to death in January 1991 by a rabid anti¬ 
communist, because he (Fomin) “was a Communist.” In March 1990, all 
five family members, including two children of M.O. Khatchatryan, a 
former regional first secretary of the party and deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
of Armenia, were murdered in their home. 

This year, armed assaults were perpetrated on the homes of A.G. Sasad- 
zishvilli, first secretary of the Akhmetsky region of the Communist party of 
Georgia, B.A. Kasimov, member ofDagestan district of the party, and A. I. 
Leviovich, first secretary of the Rovensky region of the Communist Party of 
Ukraine. Similar physical acts were directed against G.S. Petrov, chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the Mari Autonomous Republic and I.I. 
Vasilevitch, first secretary of the Akhmyansky regional committee of the 
Communist Party of Lithuania and others. 

In the wake of the anti-communist hysteria there were unwarranted 
searches of party shop organizations, and party committees were expelled 
from enterprises in Donetsk, Kemerovo, Samara, Sverdlovsk and other 
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districts. Similar unlawfiil violations of the rights of Communists took place 
in Armenia, Georgia, Moldova, Lithuania, Latvia and western districts of 
Ukraine. All these acts of depriving Communists of their legal rights were 
made possible by the failure of the authorities in these republics to take 
measures of protection. 

The nine-plus-one Novo Ogarova Agreement is a compromise bom of 
both the rapidly deteriorating situation as well as the previous “compro¬ 
mises” which, in effect, constituted concessions to nationalist-separatist 
pressures. The resulting product is a cross between a confederation and a 
federation, a unique and untested formation. Given the present acute, 
explosive situation and relationship of forces, it is perhaps a compromise 
dictated by necessity. However, it needs to be viewed with eyes wide open. It 
represents a serious setback as regards both the socialist and unified state 
character of the USSR. This is, among other things, reflected in its very 
name—Union of Sovereign Soviet Republics-dropping “Socialist.” 

In the wake of the ideological disorientation and “rewriting” of history, 
tsarist Russia is now painted in rosy colors. Programs on TV portray with 
sympathy the tsarist past. The call is for sweeping rehabilitation of the 
“victims” of the “Red terror” of the early years of the Revolution. Not a word 
is said about the far more victims of the “White terror.” The October 
Revolution is presented as a “great tragedy” for the peoples. This was 
stressed in the recent commemoration of the deaths of Tsar Nicholas II and 
his family, who were executed near Sverdlovsk. Central TV went out of its 
way to pay tribute to this Tsar—called “Bloody Nicholas” because his troops 
fired point-blank into the mass of demonstrators who petitioned him in 190S. 
That was all forgotten. 

A religious renaissance has also followed in the wake of the ideological 
disorientation. I doubt very much that there are TV networks in the West that 
provide the church free time on as vast a scale as is the case in the USSR 
today. There is hardly a public occasion where church officials do not take a 
prominent part. Moreover, they participate actively in political affairs, at 
times with anti-Soviet overtones. 

The process of class stratification is proceeding more rapidly as the 
transition toward a capitalist market economy gets underway. This is par¬ 
ticularly reflected in the increasingly more aggressive anti-communist 
activity of the petty-bourgeois political groups now forming. In stark 
contrast to the drastic decline in the living standards of the mass of the 
Soviet people, the young millionaire businessmen with Western ties make 
generous contributions to “democratic” candidates as well as to founding 
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“independent” newspapers. According to Moscow News, 80 percent of them 
prefer Yeltsin. As a result of their aggressiveness and the CPSU’s disarray, 
though no match in size, the “democrats” have made rapid gains in the 
struggle for power. 

All this has led to an upsurge in and around the CPSU of the forces 
alarmed at the increasing threat to the very existence of socialism and the 
USSR itself. The passivity of the top party leaders in the face of this rising 
danger, especially as regards the increasingly aggressive anti-communist 
forces, led to the formation of various shades of pro-capitalist “democrats” 
who claim to be a “left” within the CPSU. 

One of the earliest of the pro-socialist platforms is the Marxist Platform. 
It is centered particularly in Moscow, Leningrad and other large cities of the 
Russian Federation and in some Republics. Its base is mainly among the 
working intelligentsia, though it also exercises some influence among sections 
of the working class. 

It is playing a far more important role than its numbers, both within the 
CPSU and RCP. Some of its leaders are members of the Central Committee. 
It has been sharply critical of the mad rush toward the capitalist market. It 
firmly opposes mass privatization, demands a vigorous struggle against 
anti-communism, for the consolidation of the party’s ranks on the basis of 
Marxist ideology, works for the democratization of the party and Soviet 
society with the working class through their collectives playing the leading 
role. I believe however, that the Marxist Platform weakens its position by its 
sweeping characterization of the entire Soviet past as “totalitarian” and not 
really socialism. 

An important role in the formation of the Russian Communist Party has 
been played by the Leningrad Initiative Congress (so-called because party 
forces there particularly participated in its establishment). It has been 
steadily growing in size as well as influence in the CPSU and RCP. At its last 
session in Moscow, more than 800 delegates representing more than 3 
milli on party members were present. It has particularly sounded the call for 
a vigorous struggle against anti-communism and for the defense of social¬ 
ism. Unlike the Marxist Platform, it has a strong base among the workers, 
particularly in the Russian Federation. It urges a united front of the pro¬ 
socialist and patriotic forces against the drift toward capitalism, against 
undermining the socialist system, the CPSU and RCP. It calls for the firm 
adherence to Marxist-Leninist principles, among them, democratic central¬ 
ism. A small but very vocal, active section of the Leningrad Initiative 
Congress, consists of ultra-leftist, pro-Stalin forces and it is their extreme 
slogans that have been seized upon by the “democratic” press to portray the 
entire Initiative Congress in that light. 
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Another important grouping for the building of the umted front of 
socialist and patriotic forces has recently made its dramatic appearance. 
It sounded a passionate cry of alarm at the hitherto unchecked trend toward 
the disintegration of the USSR as a united, great power and the undermining 
of its very moral fibre. The call appeared July 23,1991 on the front page of 
the Sovetskaya Rossia, the organ of the Russian Communist Party. It 
declared: “From this moment, we begin the path of salvation of our state. 
We are creating a peoples’ patriotic movement, where each possessing his 
will and influence, unites in the name of a higher goal, the salvation of our 
native land.” 

What lends this appeal particular significance is that it includes among 
its signers, some of the most prominent public figures in the USSR and 
the Russian Federation. Among them: Boris Gromov, deputy Soviet Minis¬ 
ter of Internal Affairs, a candidate for vice president of the RSFSR in the 
recent elections and the general who last commanded the Soviet forces 
in Afghanistan; Valentin Vamenikov, deputy Minister of Defense of the 
USSR; Yuri Blokhin, co-chairman of the important Soyuz bloc in the USSR 
Supreme Soviet; Vasili Starodubtsev, head of the powerful Peasants Union 
of the USSR; prominent Soviet writers Valentin Rasputin, Yuri Bonderev 
and Alexander Prohanov; Genady Zuganov, member of the Political Bureau 
of the Russian Communist Party; and Ludmika Zykna, popular singer of the 
Russian folk songs. 


The Grassroots of Siberia 

1 personally witnessed the powerful upsurge of the socialist and patriotic 
forces now in progress during my recent visits to Siberia and the North 
Caucasus. I think it is of interest to note how I came to be invited to speak to 
party and non-party mass meetings in these areas. The invitations came 
from First Secretaries of the district and city organizations of the CPSU and 
RCP, who read my articles in Pravda and Sovetskaya Rossia. I was familiar 
to many Soviet people as a result of my books and numerous articles that had 
been published in the Soviet press over the course of many years. Thus, the 
views of an American Communist who had served two terms as Moscow 
correspondent of the Daily World and had visited all 15 Soviet republics, 
were of considerable interest. It was the view of a friend who had the vision 
of two worlds—theirs and the capitalist world they were being urged to 
enter. I sounded a warning note: Beware of the illusions of affluence and the 
“good life” you are being told awaits you! Moreover, from my vantage point 
of two-world vision, I perhaps provided a more objective view of their 
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socialist acluevements as well as serious failures. It was this quality that they 
felt was lacking in many of their own critics of the Soviet social system and 
the new discoverers of the virtues of capitalism, that I believe resulted in the 
warm response to my talks. I spoke in Russian (and was forgiven my 
grammatical errors). This direct relationship without the barrier of an 
interpreter also contributed to our rapport. I spoke for 30 minutes and 
then answered questions for an hour or so. I put no limitation on time or 
type of questions. My audiences reflected all sections of the population 
and included party and non-party people as well as those who had left the 
party recently. 

Everywhere, I spoke three to four times daily (I was in each area usually 
for four days): to members of the city and district party committees, to 
workers of the giant oil refining complex and uranium enriching plants of 
Angarsk; to the university students and teaching staff's of Novosibirsk 
University in Academic City as well as to a similar audience in Tomsk 
University; to a mass meeting in Irkutsk; to writers of the North Caucasus 
who had gathered in Nalckik, the capital of the Kabardin—Balkar Republic 
as well as at general meetings there; I was interviewed by TV stations in 
Novosibirsk, Tomsk, Nalchik as well as by Omsk TV. 

I was quite tired out by the exhaustive schedule, but I was enthused and 
encouraged by the people I met both in and outside the party. Above all, I 
was moved by the dedicated spirit of these people on the front lines of the 
crucial struggle for the very life of socialism and the USSR. They were 
responding to their crisis as did their fathers and mothers in the Great 
Patriotic War. More than ever, I was convinced of the incorrectness and yes, 
injustice, to characterize these people, especially leaders and members of 
the party in these areas, as “conservative,” “reactionary” forces. What is 
conservative and reactionary about fighting to save the socialist gains for 
which three Soviet generations paid so dearly? 

The party secretaries I met were all young, fresh cadre, who had replaced 
the old bureaucratic leaders in direct, competitive elections. They are the 
cadre that the early democratic wave of perestroika had ushered into leader¬ 
ship of the party. They welcomed wholeheartedly perestroika and the call 
for democratization of both the USSR and the CPSU. But they are for 
correction, not rejection. They once looked to Gorbachev with great hope. 
But hope has been steadily eroded by the stark contrast between the stated 
aims of perestroika and the harsh disintegrating reality. 

It is they, the rank and file communists, led by earnest, sincere party 
secretaries, who daily face the sharpest teeth of the ever-deepening eco¬ 
nomic crisis, the speculative prices, the empty store shelves, the rising crime 
wave, the moral collapse, the increasingly aggressive anti-co mmu nism, the 
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fratricidal national strife. It is they who feel the resentment of the workers 
against the drastic decline of the standard of living, all of which they 
attribute to the CPSU and its top leaders, starting with Gorbachev. 

It is here that the leading party cadre are literally learning under fire, 
are struggling, often groping with new and frightening situation. It is 
they who are engaged in grappling with the problems of production in the 
plants, made immeasurably more difficult as a result of the destruction of 
the old economic structure without a new and better one to replace it. It is 
they who contend not only with an unpredictable nature but the rupture of 
the close ties between farms and city to save and bring in the harvest. It is 
they who are trying to combat the wild speculation, and the outburst of 
violent crime. 

They hardly deserve the added insult to injury being heaped upon them. 
It seems to me the top party leaders are making a very costly mistake 
in turning a deaf ear to the warnings from these grass roots and “depths” 
of the Russian Federation, to their fervent pleas for an end to passivity, 
to compromises that more resemble capitulation to the forces of anti¬ 
communism. These grassroots are not turning their backs on perestroika, 
they do not seek to turn the clock back to the days of stagnation, let alone 
to the years of Stalin. On the contrary: they want to save perestroika from 
those forces who never really believed in it, for whom perestroika only 
served as a screen to shield their real aims. They rightly see the CPSU 
and the RCP as the backbone of socialism as it moves to raise itself to 
a higher, more human, more democratic level. It is the weakening of that 
backbone, as they so well know from their own sad experience, that is at 
the bottom of the critical situation they now confront. Thus, above all, the 
call of the grassroots is to strengthen that backbone by strengthening the 
ideological and organizational unity of the party, its discipline, by putting an 
end to the formation of anti-communist groups within the party itself! They 
appeal for and end to the pendulum swung from rigidity to amorphousness! 
Amorphousness is the twin brother of anarchy. It is the path to disintegration 
of the Soviet socialist state. It is in these grassroots, in dedication to 
socialism, to the preservation of of the Soviet state, to the CPSU and RCP 
that, I believe, lies hope. They will again play a crucial role in saving the 
Soviet Union. 

It would be feeding harmful illusions to fail to note that this hope now 
confronts an uphill struggle. The present relationship of forces is not in its 
favor. The forces of reaction which have so far been successful in portraying 
themselves as forces for “democratic, radical change,” are now strongly 
entrenched in the RSFSR, especially with their control of what they intend to 
make the imperial presidency. Together with their nationalist, separatist 
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allies, they are also dominant in the three Baltic Republics, in Moldova, 
Georgia, Armania and Western Ukraine. Above all, the disarray, division 
and disorientation affecting the CPSU stands as the chief roadblock to 
mounting a successful struggle for creating the broad, peoples’ patriotic 
front that can rally the mass of the Soviet people for the salvation of their 
soviet socialist life. 




14 . 


The 6th Congress and 
the Constitution 


Reflecting the explosive discontent of the people, the 6th Congress of the 
Russian Federation (April 1992) adopted what in effect constituted a face¬ 
saving vote of “no confidence” in the present Yeltsin government. It gave 
Yeltsin three months, instead of the six he had pleaded for, to make 
“corrections” in his impoverishment economic reform, in the composition 
of his government and to divest himself of his added powers as head of the 
government. Moreover, it made clear, his choice of Prime Minister has to be 
made with the approval of the Supreme Soviet of the Russian Federation. 
Yeltsin pressure to get the Congress to rescind or water down its decision 
was immediately launched. Yegor Gaidar, Prime Minister, declared Con¬ 
gress’s vote undermined his economic reform and warned the U.S. could 
reconsider its $24 billion in aid. The “democratic” controlled mass media 
took up this “threat” and intensified its attack on the Congress and the 
patriotic-socialist-progressive bloc. The Congress revealed how much has 
changed since Gorbachev and Yeltsin in September 1991 forced the USSR 
Congress to disperse itself. Whether Yeltsin succeeds or not, the world now 
knows how unpopular is his forced march to capitalism and that the struggle 
against it is gaining in intensity and scale. 

The overwhelming vote of the Congress reflected the struggle over the 
proposed new Constitution. Yeltsin, with the public support of Gorbachev, 
demands a Presidential government which would vastly increase his already 
near-dictatorial powers. The Congress made it clear it would not accept a 
rubber stamp role for the Supreme Soviet of Russia or dissolution for itself. 
Even as it met, daily mass picketing by Workers Moscow in Red Square 
demanded the resignation of Yeltsin and his government. The “democrats” 
mobilized a much smaller counterdemonstration. Yeltsin can be counted on 
to use the carrot and the club to diffuse mounting resistance. 

Inside the Congress, even former close supporters of Yeltsin directed the 
Are of their criticism at the President, who sat alone and glum on the 
platform, sulking at times. The picture brought to my mind Cataline as he 
was arraigned by Cicero in the ancient Roman Senate. “Boris Nikolaevitch,” 
deputy after deputy began, “I supported you but now I condemn your anti- 
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peoples’ economic reform.” Deputy Yuri Slobodkin put into blunt words 
what is now being said in the streets by many former Yeltsin supporters. 
“Boris Nikolaevitch, you are not being properly informed by your advisors. 
Millions who once supported you are now cursing you!” 

To offset the rising sentiment of the deputies for a vote of no confidence in 
the government, Yeltsin forces resorted to sheer demagogy, distortion and 
threats. A vote of no confidence, it was argued, would mean a vote of no 
confidence in the President who was elected by the people, and the Congress 
had no such right! Yeltsin, it was said, would go over the heads of the 
Congress and appeal to the people, and the Congress would be dissolved. 
Izvestia, Yeltsin’s hatchet (sharply criticized by Deputies), proclaimed this 
would be the “last Congress.” The promised $24 billion in aid from the U.S., 
it warned, would be withdrawn if “no confidence” was voted. This crude 
intervention into Russia’s affairs led Deputy Astafyev to note acidly that 
“James Baker now plays the role of President of Russia!” Yeltsin’s dema¬ 
gogic plea finally avoided an outright vote of no confidence. Russia’s 
Ambassador to the U.S., V. Lukin, declared, “A strong President would be 
an iron guarantee that we get help.” Nevertheless, deputies presented a 
scathing indictment of the Yeltsin government. Deputy Fomin declared, 
“Unemployment with our wild prices will make it impossible to live!” 
Deputy Thlayev noted with bitterness: “We will become the youngest nation 
not because of our youthful composition but because our old will die out!” 
For the first time, deaths exceed births in Russia! Even such an enthusiastic 
supporter of Yeltsin as the prominent actor, Oleg Baselashvilli, pointing to 
the cultural and moral decay and wild commercialism stifling the theater and 
cinema, warned, “We have to defend ourselves from the market.” 

The 6th Congress of Deputies of the Russian Federation reflected the 
growing resistance to the effects of Yeltsin’s forced march to capitalism. I 
stress “effects” because a conscious struggle against capitalism has not yet 
matured. This expresses both the positive and negative sides of the present 
situation in the Congress and Supreme Soviet. The positive demonstrates the 
impact that the struggle in the streets has on the political scene. The negative 
reveals the ability of state power to maneuver so as to contain the rising mass 
discontent. By all rules of politics in the “civilized” world, the present 
Yeltsin government and President should have been compelled to resign. 
Can one imagine a situation in which the U.S. economy was in shambles 
bordering on complete collapse, prices had risen 10-20 and more times and 
wages only 2 to 3 times on the average; the U.S. as a unified state dissolved, 
with California and Texas declaring their “independence,” yet with the 
existing President and government remaining in power? Political analysts 
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will long ponder over this rare case of self-destruction of a great state that 
calls to mind the self-annihilation of the lemmings. 

Just as the series of powerful mass demonstrations in Moscow reflected 
the beginning of a reawakening to this betrayal, so did the 6th Congress 
reveal such a beginning on the political scene. This first serious opposition 
since the August%December (1991) coups struck fear into the hearts of the 
Yeltsin forces. For the first time, they saw forces in motion that threatened to 
obstruct their forced march to capitalism. Thus they not only set into motion 
their controlled mass media, but mustered their allies, in the U.S. partic¬ 
ularly, to aid them in containing the revolt in the Congress. It is indicative of 
the cynical character of this alliance that the chief weapon employed was the 
threat to withhold financial support in general and the U.S.-pledged $24 
billion in particular if the IMF-dictated economic program were in any 
serious way watered down. For the delicate and difficult task, the wily 
Ruslan Hasbulatov, Speaker of the Supreme Soviet of Russia, was called 
upon to employ his well known strong-handed maneuvering to push through 
a “compromise” Declaration, which would take some of the teeth out of 
what in effect constituted a blow against the economic reform and a face¬ 
saving expression of no confidence in Yeltsin’s government. Hasbulatov did 
the job: without even permitting questions or discussion, the Declaration 
was railroaded through. 

But what can be maneuvered in Congress can hardly be so easily pushed 
through in life, in face of the rising discontent and resistance. This is the 
essence of the contradiction that will haunt Yeltsin and whatever government 
he reconstimtes. The IMF insists on strict enforcement of an austerity no¬ 
deficit budget. But Congress, in its statement of policy calls for raising the 
wages of non-industrial workers to the level of average industrial workers, 
and indexing wages of many state employees. This would mean a deficit of 
an estimated 23 per cent of the gross national product. These demands are 
backed up by rapidly spreading mass strikes of teachers and medical 
workers and others. The Yeltsin government has already been compelled to 
retreat in easing a bit on credits and postponing liberalization of energy 
prices. It is hardly likely that the IMF will easily permit the necessary 
further liberal concessions. Mass impoverishment is the iron price that 
has to be paid for the “privilege” of entering even primitive capitalism. But 
the peoples of Russia are making it increasingly clear that they refuse to pay 
that price. 

The struggle around the Constitution was focused around amendments to 
the existing 1977 Constitution. It is amazing that the Yeltsin forces seemed to 
be unaware of the very contradictory character of such a procedure: an 
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admission that they had been acting in violation of the existing Constitution 
and now were attempting to legitimatize their position. Yeltsin demon¬ 
stratively absented himself during this legitimization process. His “repre¬ 
sentative,” Sergei Shakhrai, acted as his whip mobilizing the government’s 
forces with the magic words “The President proposes . . .” And the Presi¬ 
dent’s “proposals” all aimed at removing from the Constitution all words that 
in any way indicated the socialist character of the state: the words “socialist,” 
“communist,” “USSR,” were deleted article by article. 

Perhaps one of the most ludicrous moments in this “elimination” of 
socialism was reached in the debate around banishing the “class” struggle. 
Finally, the Yeltsin forces gave up this attempt to determine the normal 
course of history. Here, too was revealed the meaning of this Yeltsin 
constitutional process: the articles in the Soviet Constitution providing for 
free medical care, higher education, low cost rest and recreation were all 
undermined, as they have already been in life. Only on the right to housing 
was the effort to eliminate the article in the existing constitution and to delete 
the prohibition of the sale of land for 10 years defeated. Yeltsin succeeded in 
blocking an amendment that would give the Supreme Soviet a veto over his 
choice of Cabinet ministers. One of the sharpest debates took place around 
the name of the state. Here too the existing Constitution had been violated. It 
gives the name as the Russian Federation of Soviet Socialist Republics. But 
the Supreme Soviet had arbitrarily deleted the words “Soviet and Socialist.” 
The debate revealed the fruits of the dissolution of the USSR now affecting 
Russia; the centrifugal forces unleashed as a result of the erosion of the 
socialist cement that held together this multinational state. The Congress 
revealed that Yeltsin’s most powerful card was the new “reality” brought into 
being by the counterrevolution: the destruction of much of the socialist 
foundation. The patriotic-socialist forces were disarmed by this “reality” 
and failed to clearly oppose it. Their struggle was largely confined to 
“corrections” of the government’s course. Though the Congress revealed 
Yeltsin’s prestige was clearly on the decline, illusions concerning him have 
still not been fully dispelled. Many are still willing to wait. Thus, Yeltsin has 
been able to buy time. How quickly that time will be consumed by grim 
reality, the near future will tell. Yeltsin well realizes the dangers his forced 
march to capitalism confronts. This is recognized by Leslie H. Gelb, New 
York Times political writer in the international Herald Tribune, April 14, 
1992. Approvingly comparing Yeltsin’s position to that of the Peruvian 
dictator. President Alberto Fujimori, Gelb states: “President Yeltsin, an¬ 
other democrat doing the right things, is already running into such a 
situation (like Peru—MD.) The Russian Congress, also ‘freely’ elected, is 
stacked with ex-Communists resisting further reforms.” 
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The Congress revealed that a well-organized, aggressive, united bloc of 
Communist, patriotic and progressive deputies has emerged on the political 
scene as it has in the streets. It transformed the Congress into a people’s 
forum of protest. Upon the Congress’s insistence, the entire proceedings 
were broadcast over radio and shown on TV in the evening. Perhaps the 
most serious weakness of the united bloc was that much of the protest was 
kept with the confines of “corrections” to the economic reform—a course 
that is beyond “correction.” This was used by the Yeltsin forces to buy time. 
But, as life will show, that “time” will be consumed by the even more 
disastrous effects of the forced march to capitalism yet to come. 

The struggle now shifts to the Constitutional front. The Yeltsin strategy is 
to avoid any serious discussion of the still existing Soviet Constitution. This 
would not only expose their unconstitutional option but their proposed 
capitalist constitution would suffer by comparison. As a result of the six 
years’ distortion of Soviet history, and Gorbachev’s discrediting of social¬ 
ism, there is widespread disorientation, which has affected even sincere 
progressives. At this stage, the Yeltsin forces, recognizing the critical mood 
of the Congress, are concentrating upon amendments to the existing Consti¬ 
tution to legalize the changes they have made in defiance of the Soviet 
Constitution. With the aid of the controlled media, they will unleash a 
campaign to project the need for a “strong hand” to restore order and 
overcome the chaos. They count on such preparations to enable them to win 
support for their proposed new Constitution—one that would legally end 
socialism, sanction capitalism and provide them with the authoritarian 
Presidential power to push through the forced march to capitalism. But 
Yeltsin’s “strong hand,” the economic reform, and the new constitution are 
linked to what the near future will bring to the mass of the peoples of Russia. 
Thus, the issue will above all be decided in the streets and enterprises. 
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Update on the Working Class 

100,000 Mass in Red Square May Day-1992 

More than 100,000 marched 40-50 abreast May Day through the streets 
of Moscow Singing revolutionary songs, and deepened the red in Red 
Square. Thousands of others massed at the approaches the square. Tens of 
thousands marched and demonstrated in cities all over Russian and in former 
Soviet Republics. They made it clear: the spirit of May Day lives despite the 
calculated effort of the Yeltsin government and the mass media to emasculate 
this day of international workingclass solidarity. Both the Yeltsin govern¬ 
ment and the Mayor of Moscow, Gavril Popov, went all out to divert the 
working people from the day of celebration and struggle. The “democratic” 
TV and radio suddenly discovered the virtues of labor in the fields and 
decried the demonstrations as “undermining” the economy—which they 
themselves are destroying. The buildings across historic Red Square, once 
ablaze with slogans of international solidarity, were replaced by gaudy 
advertisements for “sunny vacations in the Canary Islands.” Aside from the 
sheer vulgarity, the ads mock the mass impoverishment of Moscovites. The 
Metro stations resemble a mini-Calcutta, with poverty-stricken mothers, 
many with children in their arms, begging for alms. 

But the color in Red Square was red! A sea of red flags, many borne in 
battle by crack Red Army divisions in the war against fascism, fluttered 
in the breeze. A thunderous roar resounded throughout the huge square as 
a red flag was raised on a high pole at the opening of the meeting. Hats 
off, a look of determination on their faces, the demonstrators stood in 
solemn silence as the Soviet national anthem (now discarded by the Yeltsin 
government) was played. Earlier, on the march, red flags were hoisted 
on the towers at the Kremlin gates. This was in the main a Communist-left 
led action, since the May Day tradition is not strong in the patriotic 
organizations. 

The separate mass meeting of the Federation of Independent Wade 
Unions held at the gates of Park of Culture gathered only a few thousand, in 
sharp contrast with the huge human stream that flowed past it. It seemed to 
me there was an expression of being left out in the eyes of many workers who 
looked on. 
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Our own Theodore Dreiser was part of this May Day in Moscow 1992. A 
sturdy woman proudly held high a hand-written, Russian-translated quotation 
as an admiring crowd gathered around his prophetic words: “The Russian 
people freed by Lenin will not let themselves be enslaved again. They will 
fight in the spirit of Lenin . . . And Lenin and his Soviet state will triumph.” 

There was a moment of silence as an honor guard took its place at the 
Lenin Mausoleum. For months now, every Sunday, hundreds mass in such 
protective guards against the threat to remove his remains. “Lenin! Lenin!” 
echoed throughout the square. The huge assembly cheered when Fidel 
Castro’s greeting of support was announced. The “democratic” TV here is 
conducting a virtual vendetta against socialist Cuba. A similar response was 
evoked at the mention of solidarity of the working people of North Korea 
and the Republic Tajikistan, where a crucial struggle is now taking place 
against an Islamic-“democratic” alliance to overthrow the present govern¬ 
ment. Of all the central Asian Republics, only in Tajikistan is the CP 
permitted a legal existence. 

The May Day throng pledged its full support to the embattled teachers 
now preparing for an all-Russia strike. Tamara Ilyina drew a frightening 
picture of the once world-renowned school system now in the throes of deep 
crisis: its teachers living on wages far below the minimum for existence, its 
children denied many textbooks and often lunches. Svetlana Nagula, fi-esh 
from the battlefield of Predestrova, fighting to maintain its bit of socialism, 
appealed for support. Svetlana showed me photos of the ghastly mutilation 
of killed civilians and defenders. 

Sasha Umalatova, the Soviet Passionara and chair of the 6th Congress of 
Deputies of the USSR (the 5th Congress’s dissolution was forced by Gor¬ 
bachev), reminded them: “There is no ‘former USSR.’ The USSR was, is 
and will be!” 

“Umalatova! USSR!” responded the crowd. Vladimir Shebarshin, a 
worker of the famous Hammer and Sickle plant, declared passionately, “We 
workers will never give our beautiful land to the new bourgeoisie!” Another 
worker waved a placard. It read: “Bush, Baker, get out of Russia!” There 
was a noticeably greater participation of workers in this demonstration, as 
was the case with youth. It was a family May Day with many fathers carrying 
their tots on their shoulders, like banners. Present too, were many deputies 
of the Russian Federation and former USSR, as well as members of the 
armed forces. The demonstrators voted to mass at Sokolniki Park on May 9, 
Victory Day, and march to the prison where leaders of the State Conunittee 
for the National Emergency have been incarcerated since August 1991; 
among them Generals Varenninkov, A Hero of the Soviet union and Yazov, 
former Minister of National Defense, to demand their freedom. 
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May Day 1992 was far different from the many other May Days I have 
witnessed in Red Square. It was far more spontaneous and its participants 
were far more dedicated to the struggle for socialism. It was imbued with 
increasing determination to end the nightmare which has descended on their 
native land and to restore a unified, renovated USSR. It ended with the 
singing of The Internationale. 

Among the chief organizers was the Russian Communist Workers’ party, 
which has grown to 150,000 members and is now the largest and most active 
political party in the Russian Federation. May Day reflected particularly 
the growing coordination of the various newly formed Communist parties. 
A meeting at the end of April also registered the beginnings of such 
cooperation between the Russian CPS and those of East and Central Europe: 
The Bulgarian CP (Marxist), Union of Polish Communists (Proletariat), 
Russian Communist Workers party. Union of Communists, (now the Inter¬ 
national Union of Communists), Socialist Working Peoples Party of Russia, 
Communist Party of Chekhia and Moravia, Union of Communists, and 
Movement for Yugoslavia. 


The Trade Unions 

Perhaps the outstanding weakness in the crucial struggle for the restora¬ 
tion of a renovated USSR is the failure of the working class to play its 
decisive role. There are many reasons, both objective and subjective. But to 
a large extent this is linked to the collaborationist role played by the top 
leaders of the two main trade unions: the Federation of Unions and the 
Independent TVade Union Federation. Also appearing are independent unions 
based on single industries. 

In the main, the top leaders support President Boris Yeltsin’s forced 
march to capitalism, euphemistically called “economic reform.” They accept 
the destruction of socialism now taking place. They go along with the 
process of introducing exploitation of man by man, “hired labor” and the 
elimination of the basic principle of socialism “from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his work.” 

They do not actively oppose the subjugation of Russia to the IMF and 
U.S. monopoly capital in particular. They play no active role in the struggle 
against the dissolution of the USSR and the dismemberment of the once- 
renowned Soviet armed forces. They are not only passive in the face of the 
brazen violation of such democratic rights as the oudawing of the CPSU and 
Russian Communist Party and the seizing of all their assets but are not above 
indulging in a little red-baiting themselves. They limit their “opposition” to 
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“corrections” of the Yeltsin-Gaidar “economic reform” that do not seriously 
challenge its devastating effect upon the living standards of the mass of 
peoples of Russia. 

They have so far been able to get away with this collaborationist role 
because the Yeltsin government has up till now been willing to go along with 
them in “pacifying” large sections of the industrial workers by granting them 
wage increases far above those of non-industrial workers. This is not to say 
that there is no opposition to these policies. There is and it is particularly 
reflected in the growing militancy, especially among workers and trade 
union leaders in those sections which feel more keenly the sharp teeth 
of impoverishment—teachers, medical workers, municipal and transport 
workers. Medical workers are on strike in 60 cities. The disproportionate 
and unjust distribution of the economic pie is not only having a negative 
effect on the economy, especially the country’s financial situation. It is 
creating divisions in the ranks of the workers, replacing the traditional 
slogan, “one for all and all for one” with what is called here “enterprise 
egoism” where it is “each for himself and the devil take the hindmost.” It 
should be noted that with the monopoly of scarce products, with “liberated 
prices,” enterprises have been completely unrestrained in charging as much 
as they want instead of increasing production (it fell 15 per cent so far this 
year on top of 25 per cent last year). From this non-productive income, many 
steep wage increases have been paid. 

In the seven decades of the planned socialist economy, wages and prices 
were determined on an all-Soviet basis with the immediate and long range 
needs of the country as the chief factor. In this planning the trade unions 
played an important role. It was with this measuring rod that the economic 
pie was divided. Not always fairly or wisely. And “leveling” distorted the 
socialist principle. But it was far more just and equitable than our U.S. 
economic division in which a president of a transnational receives 200 times 
or more the pay of one of his workers. Or for that matter, the division here 
based on the present standards of primitive capitalism. The division of the 
diminishing economic pie is not only unjust, it is working havoc with the 
economies of Russia and the former Soviet Republics and is the direct result 
of the destruction of socialist planning and socialism itself. The Yeltsin 
government singled out the coal miners, particularly in the Kuzbas (Kemerovo 
region of Siberia) for this “division.” First of all, because it wanted to “buy 
off” this most militant section of the working class. Then too, it could 
portray its deep concern for those engaged in arduous, dangerous labor. 
Here is what Aman TUlayev, the popular, militant chairman of the Soviet of 
the Kemerovo Region and himself a former railroad worker, said about the 
harmful effect that it has had upon its 3 million working people. 
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The Russian government bought ofiF the miners, automatically raising their 
wages . . . to 10 to 40 thousand rubles a month (many times the average wage— 
MD). But this is a short-sighted and dangerous policy. Above all, it led to 
intensification of social tensions in our region, where prices in the stores and in 
the markets were increased to the level of the miners’ pay and the rest of the 
people now can’t make ends meet. The result is that the intelligentsia has been 
thrust into dire poverty ... On the other hand, these very miners have not 
received their pay since January. 

Hundreds of thousands of workers who have received big wage in¬ 
creases, as well as pensioners, have not been paid for months. The president 
of the central Bank of Russia stunned the recent 6th Congress of Deputies— 
the bank was 40 billion rubles short! This is the potential social bomb that 
threatens to blow up the Yeltsin government and the collaborationist policies 
of the top trade union leaders. The non-industrial workers, led by the 
medical workers and teachers, are rebelling against this typical capitalist 
policy of buying off one section of the workers at the expense of the others. 

After all, seven decades of socialist living has not yet been erased. 
Collaborationist trade union leaders face greater difficulties than their well- 
fed U.S. brothers. For one thing, despite the poison of anti-communism that 
has infected sections of the workers, these are Soviet workers. And with the 
steady erosion of their socialist gains, they are slowly beginning to realize 
what they are losing. Their leaders caution them to have patience, to await 
the promised entrance into the “heaven” of the miracle-making market. And 
though restive and discontented, the mass of the workers still cling to that 
straw of hope. 

How did it happen that workers who lived under socialism all their lives 
should allow themselves to be led by leaders who are collaborating with 
Yeltsin’s forced march to capitalism? 

In the first place, as I once told a group of Soviet youth who tried to 
convince me of the advantages of life in the “free world” (in pre-perestroika 
years) “You have the misfortune of never having lived under capitalism.” At 
that time, I did not yet realize that I had struck a central weak point in the 
makeup not only of the youth. As life has shown, ignorance of the essence of 
capitalism has been well exploited by the enemies of socialism internally as 
well as externally. The Soviet people are paying a tragic price for this 
ignorance and are now learning the hard way. For four decades the CPSU 
led the mass media and educational system but nothing reveals more the 
formalistic, dogmatic as well as opportunistic and revisionist approach to 
Marxist-Leninist education on the part of the CPSU. Both complemented 
and fed each other. In respect to the workers, the mass of the trade union 
leaders I met (and party secretaries in the plants) did very little to foster the 
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political education of the workers. They confined themselves to the level of 
economists, technocrats concerned solely with the fulfillment of plans. 

There was an obvious need for democratization of the unions as else¬ 
where. But the distortion of democratization into a struggle against the 
CPSU and socialism and the history of both could not but negatively affect 
the trade unions as well. Many who had made their “careers as Commu¬ 
nists” now made their careers as “anti-communist democrats,” here as 
elsewhere. Socialist political pluralism (as it was first characterized by 
Gorbachev) quickly gave way to anti-socialist political pluralism. And this 
had its reflection in the trade unions. New unions and demagogic leaders 
with an anti-socialist orientation appeared, as did new “democratic” politi¬ 
cal movements and organizations. Thus, the same forces undermining the 
USSR and the CPSU were at work within the trade unions, leading them 
away from a single all-union trade union organization to “independent” 
unions and then a breakaway federation. 

A devastating blow was struck against the party leadership of the trade 
unions by Yeltsin’s decree banning party and trade union organization in the 
enterprises. Despite his agreement to nullify this unconstitutional act, as 
President of the USSR, Gorbachev calculatedly failed to do so. The final 
blow to the party leadership of the trade unions was dealt by Yeltsin’s real 
August coup in the dissolution of the CPSU and RCP and the seizure of all 
their assets, accompanied by a McCarthyite witchhunt. The dismember¬ 
ment of the All-Union TVade Union was completed with the December 7, 
1991 dissolution of the USSR by Yeltsin and his two fellow conspirators, 
Kravchuk (Ukraine) and Shushkevitch (Belarus). 

There is no question that the absence of a unified Marxist-Leninist party is 
the single, most important factor missing in the trade unions today in Russia 
and the former Soviet Republics. Just as economicaUy, politically and mil¬ 
itarily all were bound to each other as parts are to a body, so were the trade 
unions. But that body is now dismembered. And so are the unions. Nationalist 
careerists sprang up to carve out their political niches. Careerist trade union 
leaders followed suit. And Gorbachev’s policies not only discredited social¬ 
ism, they led to a mass exodus of honest workers from the party. 

What is the perspective? The future of the Soviet trade unions is linked to 
the future of a renovated USSR and a renovated, united Communist Party. 
To the degree to which progress is made toward these key goals will the trade 
unions become the militant socialist leaders of the workers. Hundreds of 
thousands of worker-Communists are still holding on to their party member¬ 
ship books. While some have joined the new CP’s, the overwhelming 
majority are awaiting the revival of a renovated CPSU and CPR, stripped of 
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their careerist ballast. This is the special significance of the struggle to get 
the Constitutional Court, meeting on May 26, to revoke the unconstitutional 
banning of these parties and of the convening of the 29th Congress of the 
CPSU. Russia is the crucial battlefield in this struggle. Thus, the trade union 
movement there plays a key role. Just as the new CP’s have to learn to work 
in a new way, this time not as the ruling party, so do the trade unions. 

Communists have to learn how to lead economic and political struggles, 
to combine the two and in the process achieve what they failed to do as a 
ruling party—politically educate the workers in the living, creative spirit of 
Marxism-Leninism. They have to dig deep roots into the hearts of the 
industrial workers. This is today the single most serious weakness of all the 
new parties, although in this respect, the Russian Communist Workers Party 
with its 150,000 members (the largest political party in Russia) has done 
best. The trade unions in Russia and elsewhere still play a significant role in 
the administration of social measures; this is one of the most important 
socialist gains not yet eroded: the vast network of sanitoria, rest homes, 
sports centers, pioneer camps. However, all are being steadily undermined. 
In the struggle to maintain these gains, the mass of workers can be rallied. 

The CP’s are turning their eyes to the grass roots, to the struggle for the 
maintenance of the Soviets which Yeltsin has made clear the “democrats” are 
out to eliminate in their march toward authoritarian government. In reply to 
Yeltsin’s threat, the united Bloc of Communist, Patriotic and Progressive 
deputies of the Congress, has called for the organization of a struggle for the 
Soviets and the Congress all over Russia. “Workers Russia” now unites 
broad forces in cities all over the country. The Congress of Russia’s Soviets 
held April 18, 19 in Nizhne Novgorod revealed that Workers’ Soviets are 
now active in many cities. Thus, there now exist grass roots workers 
movements which can grow and become strong in the struggle for the 
democratic political form, the soviets, which were created in the fires of 
battles and have deep roots in Soviet history. These struggles can have a 
profound impact upon the trade unions. At the huge March 17 Town Hall 
Meeting USSR, the slogan of a general political strike was raised and 
supported. It is clear that the crucial issues today will not be solved in the 
political structure which, backed up by the Yeltsin-controlled mass media, is 
steadily choking off democratic expression. The streets and the enterprises 
are the chief battleground. But the realization of the slogan of general strike 
can only be realistic with a radical transformation of the relationship of 
forces, especially in the workplace. Will such a change in the relationship of 
forces come about in time to prevent the consolidation of authoritarian 
capitalist rule? This is the all-important task and yes, race with time, that the 
reviving CP’s and growing patriotic socialist alliance now confront. 
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From “New Political Thi nk i n g” 
to Nearly U.S. Satellite 

Rarely has a sovereign state so drastically, so rapidly, so negatively 
reversed its foreign policy without suffering military defeat, without occu¬ 
pation by a victorious foreign foe, without being compelled to submit to 
harsh terms by a conqueror. The surrender came from within. It is the 
external reflection of the internal disintegration of a great state, formerly 
one of the two superpowers. It is the external counterpart to the internal 
degeneration. It is a profound loss not only to the peoples of the former 
USSR but to the progressive peoples of the world. 

The sad evidence is here for all but the willfully blind to see. Even the 
victors-stunned by the unexpected, unprecedented victory presented to 
them-are fearful that the triumph was too great. They are concerned about 
the dangerous instability resulting from the disruption of the nuclear bal¬ 
ance. The struggle over the “division” of the nuclear arsenal within the 
Commonwealth of Independent States, a miscarriage of politics, only serves 
to dramatize the dangers. Moreover, the situation is being exploited by the 
now, sole superpower, to make sure the former USSR in general and Russia 
in particular, remain in their radically weakened positions and leave the 
world free for U.S. dictation. The U.S. President and Secretary of State 
brazenly “supervise” the destruction of their rival’s nuclear missiles. The 
disintegration and division of the armed forces of the self-defeated rival are 
compounded by drastic reductions in its forces and unprecedented demoral¬ 
ization in its ranks resulting from this anti-national course. The earthquake 
tremors of this sudden, drastic change in the world relationship of forces has 
been felt from disintegrating, war-tom Yugoslavia to the Persian Gulf, from 
the Near East to Cuba and Latin America. It has reduced the former socialist 
states of east and central Europe to the position of Europe’s “poor cousins”, 
(the corollary to a similar status now descending upon the peoples of Russia 
and former Republics). At the same time, as Europe’s economic giant, the 
FRG reveals, painful “indigestion” is accompanying the greedy gobbling up 
of the former GDR. 

Gone is the stabilizing barrier to imperialist, particularly, U.S. aggression 
provided by the three pillars of peace—the USSR, the socialist community 
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of naaons and the national liberation movements. The destruction of the 
USSR undermined and shattered that structure. It smashed the alliance of 
the three main forces of peace. 

This has negatively affected the relationship of forces in the UN. One has 
but to observe the votes cast in the UN especially as regards Cuba, by the 
representatives of the former USSR and socialist states of Europe, to grasp 
their US-satellite status. 

The “change” is perhaps most shamefully reflected in the “reporting” of 
the “democratic” but controlled TV, radio and press. There is today, no 1 
more sycophantic, pro-U.S. big business media than the Yeltsin media in the 
Russian Federation. It is far more servile than even the U.S. commercial 
TV, radio, and press—which at least make some efforts to seem “indepen¬ 
dent.” The TV in Russia grovels before the “civilized world” and its chief 
“civilizer,” U.S. monopoly capital. The CIA-sponsored Radio Liberty is j 
not only a major source of information but its Moscow director frequently 
appears as an “honored” guest on TV. All the U.S.-“favored” states are now 
“favored,” and those in its bad graces are treated accordingly. 

What is the source of this 180-degree turn in foreign policy? In the first 
place, it is the other side of the coin, the external side, of the Gorbachev- 
initiated surrender of socialist principles, which Yeltsin continues and j 
deepens on the forced march to capitalism. Incidentally, it was “gratitude” 
for this “gift,” unprecedented in its “generosity,” that was recently ex- , 
pressed in the hero’s welcome Gorbachev received from the giants of 
monopoly capitalism, and the bountiful donations to his “fund” during his 
visit to the USA. I 

It is the inevitable consequence of the departure from Lenin’s concept of 
the present stage of capitalist development as imperialism. Search Gor- I 
bachev’s reports and political statements since his famous “new political ^ 
thinking” and you will not find the word “imperialism.” Imperialism “disap- i 
peared” with the emergence of “new political thinking.” This is not a mere [ 
matter of semantics. It reflected and was accompanied by “deideologization” 
of Soviet foreign policy, which in practice meant replacing one ideology, 
Marxist-Leninist, by another, bourgeois. In the spirit of “deideologization,” 
the transnational corporations were discovered to be “progressive” in bringing 
“advancement” to the developing countries of Asia, Africa and Latin Amer¬ 
ica. In the spirit of “deideologization,” peaceful coexistence was extended I 
to “partnership” with the stronghold of world imperialism. But the reality 
is the status of a near-satellite. In the spirit of “deideologization,” capitalist j 
FRG was aided in devouring the socialist GDR and the green light given i 
to anti-socialist putsches in east and central Europe, by Gorbachev and ; 
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Shevardnadze, the best Soviet Foreign Secretary U.S. imperialism ever had. 
In the spirit of “deideologization,” John Foster Dulles’s “roll back commu¬ 
nism” policy was implemented. Deideologization proved to be the “secret 
weapon” of the cold war warriors, and “deideologization” disarmed the 
Russian Federation and former Republics even more than the drastic reduc¬ 
tion in arms. It is the spiritual kin of disintegration. Today, there is prac¬ 
tically open season on the national interests of Russia and the former USSR. 
Japan openly acknowledges that with the present leaders of Russia it has the 
best chance to swallow the Kuriles. The IMF and its chief banker, the U.S. 
openly dictate the mass impoverishment program of the “economic reform.” 
Iran, Thrkey and the U.S. are brazenly carving out their spheres of influence 
in Central Asia and the Caucasus. Romania avariciously eyes Moldova. 
The former Baltic Republics, which the U.S. government long charac¬ 
terized as “captive states,” are now “liberated” U.S. spheres of interest. 
Never has the government of a great state been more “obliging” in surren¬ 
dering its national interests! 

The response to this unprecedented humiliation has been the beginnings 
of a great patriotic awakening. Frankly, it seems to me the awakening has 
been too long in coming and still has not yet engaged, as I believe it will, the 
mass of the people. To understand the depth of the rising patriotic sentiment, 
the people of the U.S. would have to ask themselves: What would our 
reaction be if leaders of our country followed policies which reduced our 
USA to half its size? 

Peaceful coexistence not only served as the bastion of socialism, it was 
the bulwark of peace in the world. It was not based on illusions about the 
disappearance of imperialism. Its strength was facing reality about which 
Gorbachev talks so much and understands so little—the existence of two 
opposing social systems in the world—socialist and capitalist. The nuclear 
age underscored the urgency of peaceful co-existence of the two social 
systems, not the disappearance of one—the socialist. New political thinkin g , 
which started out as the application of the Leninist policy of peaceful co¬ 
existence to the nuclear age, degenerated into a surrender of one of the two 
systems to the other-to the end of co-existence. The result has been disaster 
for peace and progress and instability on a scale not seen since the end of 
World War II. 

U.S. transnationals, as Chevron’s oil “deal” in Uzbekistan reveals, are 
in the best position to exploit the national resources and cheap labor. Thus, 
the CIS, a miscarriage to begin with, is being rent apart from all sides. 
But, economically, politically, militarily and culturally all former Republics 
are still very closely linked. In these ties, the Union of Socialist Soviet 
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Republics, though formally dissolved, still exists. The enterprises are so 
dependent upon each other and in the first place with the economy of the 
Russian Federation, that the present disruption of links is working havoc on 
all. Politically, the Soviets, especially at the grass roots, still form the basic 
structure even though the Yeltsin “democrats” are making every effort to 
destroy them. Militarily, the problem of how to “divide up” the armed forces 
has created a crisis that extends far beyond their borders. Thousands of 
Soviet soldiers and officers, in the main from the Russian Federation, have 
been killed and wounded in all the “hot spots” of the CIS. Hundreds of 
thousands of people constitute the largest “peace time” contingent of refu¬ 
gees. The vast frontiers, extending throughout aU the former USSR, are 
becoming increasingly vulnerable to incursions. All are not only united by a 
common language, Russian, but by a closely interrelated Soviet culture. 
This forms a unifying force within their own borders; efforts to destroy it has 
led to tragic conflicts, and second class citizenship for 25 million Russians 
who live outside the Russian Federation. 

These, then, are the deep socialist roots which will increasingly act as a 
counterforce to Islamic fundamentalism and nationalism everywhere. Here 
Tajikistan can serve as an example. I visited and traveled widely in Tajikistan 
in the early 1970s and kept contact with developments there up to the 
present. The home of the Pamir mountains, “the roof of the world,” 93 
percent of its territory is mountainous. Moreover, it has very little water. 
The feudal beys controlled the supply of water and thus political power, 
taking half of the peasant’s harvest. Tajikistan, like all the Central Asian 
Republics, skipped the stage of capitalism—it went from feudalism to 
socialism. Here, as elsewhere, it was affirmative action in action that 
transformed Tajikistan from a land of kishlaks (villages in the mountains) to 
a Republic with a modem industry. Dushanbe, the capital, was itself only a 
kishlak before the Revolution. Before the Revolution Tajikistan had a total 
capacity of 100 kilowatt hours of electricity. Now the huge Nurek hydro¬ 
electric power station built in the 1970s has a 11-million kilowatt hour 
capacity. Tajikistan has hundreds of large plants; among them, electrical, 
chemical, aluminum, machine tool. From a land of illiteracy it became a 
country of scientists. Tajikistan had to conduct a sharp struggle against the 
feudal Basmachi until 1932 (like the Muhadjin in Afghanistan) who were 
aided by the British. From what I have observed, Islamic feudal influences 
had far from disappeared. Seven decades, in a historical sense, is a very 
short period. 

Russia is today the strategic battleground: how goes Russia will pro¬ 
foundly affect not only the Independent Central Asian States but all former 
Republics. There can be no return to the past. A renovated Union of Soviet 
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Socialist Republics will have to contend with the new conditions in central 
Asia as well as in the other former Republics. While internationalism 
constitutes the chief unifying ingredient, as life has demonstrated, there was 
a serious underestimation of the national factor. A more creative combina¬ 
tion of the two has yet to be worked out. 


Significance of the Patriotic-Socialist Movement 

Many of the patriotic organizations regard the October Revolution as 
“Russia’s tragedy.” They are quite critical of Lenin and the Bolsheviks, 
regarding them as “persecutors” of the Russian intelligentsia. Orthodox 
Church and Cossacks. Why then, have they formed a united front with the 
new, renovated Communist Parties? And why have the principled CPs 
readily joined in such an alliance? And why does the “anti-communist 
democratic” media literally froth at the mouth in characterizing this as a 
“red-brown,” “Communist-fascist” alliance? 

The answer to these questions explains the complex, contradictory nature 
not only of the seven Soviet decades but of the centuries-old history of 
Russia. Under the Gorbachev-Yeltsin regimes not only was the great Soviet, 
socialist state dissolved. Russia, which in its 1000-year history grew into a 
massive Euro-Asian state stretching from the Baltics to the Pacific, has been 
reduced to a near-landlocked state of the pre-Peter the Great era (18th 
century). One can question and/or condemn the aggressive chapters in the 
history of Russia’s expansion as one can the expansion of our own country. 
But that is Russian history. Our own contains not fewer unjust pages. 
Moreover, with the October Revolution, under the Leninist policy of self- 
determination, many of these injustices were not only corrected, amends 
were made that were unprecedented. Affirmative action in action brought 
many formerly “backward” nations that had no alphabet into the 20th 
century industrially and culturally. 

Not only has the first and most powerful socialist state been destroyed. 
The great Russian state was demolished! This catastrophe of history has 
brought together divergent forces: socialist and non-socialist patriots! I 
stress: patriots, not nationalists, though among the Russian patriots there 
are strong influences of nationalism and among extreme nationalists, anti- 
Semitism. These reactionary forces have to be vigorously combated and to 
date neither the patriotic forces or the Communists have yet seriously 
addressed this danger. This failure has been seized upon by the “demo¬ 
cratic” press to distort the essentially progressive character of the alliance 
and to portray it as reactionary and anti-Semitic. Actually, by engaging the 
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chauvinist, anti-Semitic forces in struggle, the patriotic-socialist alliance 
can act as an antidote to these reactionary elements, parasites on the 
discontents and wounded patriotism of the Russian people. 

There is open recognition by the patriotic and socialist forces of their 
sharp ideological diiferences. But the ideological differences have been, at 
this point, thrust to the background by the far greater patriotic concern that 
unites them. 

What is it that has led the patriotic forces who reject the October 
Revolution to unite with the Communists? It is their recognition that what¬ 
ever their view of history, the present reality is: there can be only a united 
Russia economically, politically and militarily strong enough to defend its 
sovereignty in a renovated Union of Soviet Socialist Republics! This is the 
cement that binds the socialist and non-socialist patriots! The non-socialist 
patriots continue to reject the October Revolution, Lenin and the Bolsheviks 
and to blame them for Russian’s ills. The Communists continue to uphold 
their socialist principles, defend Soviet history from its distorters and to 
project their perspective of a renovated CP and USSR. Both realize: without 
the restoration of a renovated USSR none of the critical problems can be 
resolved. That is why the chief slogan uniting both is: “USSR! USSR!” This 
is the common battle cry at all the huge demonstrations. Perhaps for 
patriotic Americans, Communists and non-Communists, the parallel would 
be the kind of patriotic movement that would arise were the USA to be in a 
state of chaos and its borders pushed back to the early-19th century. 

The patriotic-socialist movement is the bedrock of a people’s front that 
can successfully wage the great patriotic struggle of the 1990s, as was done 
in the Great Patriotic War of 1941-45 against fascism. Perhaps the clearest 
expression of the position of the non-socialist patriots is provided by Deputy 
Mikhail Astafyev, chairman of the conservative Constitutional-Democrats 
(CADETS). In an interview in Glasnost, a leading Communist weekly 
(April 30,1992), Astafyev was asked: “You defend the idea of the preserva¬ 
tion of the USSR. On what do you base your hopes?” He replied: “USSR was 
not the best possible name of the country. But today that is not the main 
thing. We defend the territorial integrity of our native land and we believe 
we will win. . . . Our task is to aid the people to return to a new form of our 
united state. . . Already the patriotic-socialist alliance has, for the first 
time since Yeltsin’s real August coup, become a force that is seriously 
challenging the pro-capitalist “democrats” (Astafyev played an outstanding 
role in this struggle). 

What is the perspective? Coming out of their state of shock, increasing 
sections of the population are being draw into the great patriotic struggle. 
This is reflected not only in the huge demonstrations but in the recent 
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6th Congress. This has alarmed the \eltsin forces who are now attempring 
to stem the tide by means of a presidential dictatorship. Thus, to the social¬ 
ist and patriotic character of the struggle is being added the democratic 
struggle. 

The CPs are increasingly coordinating their efforts. This adds a much 
needed higher level of political orientation to the patriotic struggle. Should a 
United Communist Party emerge (and though there are ideological differ¬ 
ences, this is possible), it would bring a new and higher quality to the 
patriotic-socialist movement. 

There is a need to consolidate the patriotic forces and to prevent the 
chauvinist, anti-Semitic forces from exploiting the fhistration of the Russian 
people. Because of the well-known revolutionary role played by the Russian 
people, particularly its working class, the nationalist-separatists combine 
their anti-communism with anti-Russianism. Russians and Communists 
have become the two chief targets in the former Baltic Republics, Moldova, 
Ukraine, the Caucasus, Tajikistan. There are 500,000 Russian refugees 
from the hot spots of anti-communism and separatism. It is this reality that 
has hit home to the non-socialist patriots. 

The renovated CPs have shed the careerist, corrupt, opportunist elements 
and are demonstrating in action their genuine patriotism. They are not only 
in the forefront of the great demonstrations but are in the van of the struggle, 
in the battle against the unprincipled alliance of “democrats” and Islam 
Fundamentalists in Tajikistan and Azerbaijan, in the fight against genocide 
perpetrated upon the people of South Ossetia, in the underground struggle 
for full citizenship of Russian-speaking peoples in the former Baltic Repub¬ 
lics (they now have to wait 16 years before being considered for citizen¬ 
ship!). Learning the bitter lessons of the past, the communists are seeking to 
more creatively combine internationalism and the specific national tradi¬ 
tions and characteristics. All this is helping to restore the good name of 
Communists which Gorbachev and the renegades from the CPSU have done 
so much to besmirch. Above all, it is in the struggle for a renovated USSR 
that Communists are revealing themselves as genuine patriots. 

This is a new kind of struggle for the peoples and communists of Russia 
and the former Republics. It is an extremely difficult, complex and contra¬ 
dictory one. The truth is: no one was prepared for this profound social 
upheaval—neither the Communists, the patriots, or the Yeltsin “democrats” 
(even the latter are beginning to re 2 ilize this). Thus, all are now engaged in 
estimating this social cataclysm and working out their tactics and strategy. In 
grappling with this new reality, the Communists and non-socialist patriots 
have forged what will yet prove to be the victorious patriotic-socialist 
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alliance. It is an alliance which has yet to work out a common program for 
the renovated USSR, and this may not prove to be possible for all the 
elements of the movement. But that is for the future to decide. All forces are 
in the process of reexamining their thinking and positions based upon the 
bitter lessons of the Gorbachev-Yeltsin years. The main task now and on this 
there can be firm unity: restoration of the renovated USSR! The main slogan 
is indeed: “USSR! USSR!” 
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New Look at the August 
“Putsch” and Beyond 

A year’s bitter experience has brought about a marked change ui the 
attitude of many people in the Russian Federation to the “putsch” of August 
19-21,1991. For one thing, they hardly regard it in that light. The warnings 
expressed by members of the State Committee for the Emergency have all 
too sadly proven accurate. Thus there is steadily rising the demand for their 
release from the Moscow prison known as “Matrosskaya Tishina” (Seamen’s 
Silence). They are increasingly being regarded as patriotic Cassandras who, 
as a result of their abysmal ineptness and naive faith in a vacillating and 
finally treacherous Gorbachev, inadvertendy and tragically opened the door 
to the waiting counterrevolutionary forces led by Boris Yeltsin. 

Recognition by the Yeltsin forces of this rapidly changing attitude on the 
part of the people is revealed in the continued postponements of the trial. 
There is an apparent fear that with the critical situation in the country, this is 
no time to bring to trial prisoners who may become national heroes. 

One of those whom the Yeltsin forces particularly fear to bring to trial is 
Anatoly Lukyanov, former Chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet. In the 
heat of the hysteria whipped up by the counterrevolutionary “democrats,” 
Lukyanov was brazenly deprived of all elementary democratic norms. The 
cowardly General Procurer of the USSR, N. Trubin, without presenting any 
evidence of Lukyanov’s guilt, demanded that the Supreme Soviet strip him 
of his deputy’s—immunity. The craven deputies, with some honorable 
exceptions, caved in to the witchhunt. Since then a strong movement has 
developed around the prisoners of Matrosskaya Tishina, and particularly 
Lukyanov. A recognized, talented poet, (his lyrics are now widely read and 
recited), an evening of his poetry took place last May attended by many 
prominent literary people in Russia. 

Pravda (July 21,1992) featured on its front page a lengthy interview with 
Lukyanov. On the question whether it constituted a putsch, Lukyanov 
replied: “How can one regard as conspiratorial an action whose organizers 
earlier made it known to the President, who did not take one step to prevent 
it? . . . And finally, can one find in history a putsch whose aim was not to 
destroy but on the contrary, to preserve and strengthen the constitutional 
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system existing in the country?” Lukyanov pointed out that this was “a 
desperate effort by means of emergency measures to save united statehood, 
stop the country from falling into the bottomless pit of crisis, lawlessness 
and bloodshed. All this was presented to the President. I say flatly, he had all 
the possibilities to prevent the August crisis. But for that he had to place the 
interests of preserving stability in society above personal interests and 
personal plans.” Lukyanov noted that the August events led to the very 
opposite results to that intended by its initiators and was used by those forces 
for the complete collapse of the union, for rapid capitalization of society, 
destruction of the Soviets and an all-out attack on the Party and social 
movements. Lukyanov said that his arrest prior to the Fifth Congress of | 
Peoples’ Deputies of the USSR was aimed at preventing him from playing a [ 
significant role in opposing the dissolution of the Congress. “I would have j 
opposed with all my strength the dissolution since it dealt an irreparable 
blow to the united state power.” 

Lukyanov, himself a very knowledgeable lawyer, pointed out that the 
entire juridical basis for the trial had disappeared with the disappearance of 
the USSR. There exists “no territorial whole, no Union organs, no officials, * 
no power upon which an attempt could be made. No are there All-Union ; 
organs for the defense of law and with the legal right to consider the case, 
linked to events taking place on territory, parts of which now constitute 
independent states.” 

Another indication of the change in attitude taking place was the recent 
2-hour TV interview with Gennady Yanaev, former Vice President of the 
USSR and a leading member of the Committee for the Emergency. Yanaev 
noted that “in several meetings, particularly in April of last year. President 
Gorbachev . . . ordered the responsible representatives of state organs to J 
prepare various documents for invoking a state of emergency.” He pointed 
out that “many proposals which we used in the documents of the State 
Committee for the Emergency on the nights of August 18 and 19 were taken 
from these drafts which were prepared at the request of President Gor¬ 
bachev.” Yanaev said, “On the evening of August 18 in the Kremlin I learned \ 
that a group of our comrades flew to Gorbachev, not to isolate him. They 1 
flew with the sincere conviction that Gorbachev would understand our 
arguments and agree with the methods that were worked out according to his 
requests. But aware that with his indecisiveness, Gorbachev may not imme¬ 
diately accept the decisions, then apparently were taken incorrect actions— 
the decision to shut off communication with Gorbachev for a few days.” 
Yanaev stressed that Yeltsin, who ptosed as the hero resisting the “storming” 
of the “White House,” was informed by Yanaev via phone that there would 
be no “storming.” 
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Finally, on the occasion of the first anniversary of the “appeal to the 
people” which sounded the alarm on the imminent collapse of the USSR, the 
same prominent signers issued a stirring call for the or ganizati on of a 
“peoples’ patriotic movement” aimed at “strengthening Soviet Power” and 
restoring a renovated USSR. It concluded: ‘The Soviet Union is our home 
and stronghold, built with the great forces of all peoples and nations, saving 
us from shame and slavery in the years of dark invasion. Our beloved Russia 
calls for help!” Among the signers of the appeal, which appeared in the 
weekly. Den (Day), in addition to well-known Russian writers are members 
of the Former State Committee for Emergency, General Valentin Varen¬ 
nikov, who led the victory parade in Red Square, in May 1945; Alexander 
Tizakov, prominent figure in Soviet industry; and Valentin Starodubtsov, 
leader of the Peasants’ Union of the Russian Federation. Starodubtsov was 
recently freed while awaiting trial. 


“Civilized” Anti-Communism 


An effort appears to be underway in this Moscow court to devise “civilized” 
anti-communism. The aim seems to be to carry out a “polite” execution of a 
political party which played the leading role in making the USSR the 
bulwark of the peace, liberation and working class movements of the world. 
So “civilized” is this crucifixion that the usually acid-tongued red baiter, 
Arkady Vaksberg of the Uteratumaya Gazeta has allowed himself to be 
carried away. He envisions an ending of this 1992 version of McCarthyism 
in which the two sides shake hands. 

On the surface, there is some justification for Vaksberg’s euphoria. From 
the saccharine voice of the ponderous Yeltsin attorney, Andrei Markarov, to 
the studied, subdued tones of the justices spiced with the repeated sardonic, 
humorous remarks of Justice Valery Zorkin, to the carefully worked out 
rules giving each side its day in court—this is indeed a “civilized” perfor¬ 
mance. It is, however, marred by one slight flaw: the rules are fixed! This is 
as “civilized” as a lynching! Rarely has a plaintiff come to court in a more 
offended, handcuffed condition: bereft of its assets, its organization banned 
and dissolved—all by the arbitrary action of one man, Yeltsin, who happens 
to be the President of the Russian Federation. Because it was so unjustly and 
grievously wronged, this plaintiff petitioned the Constitutional Court for 
redress. But its plea is being smothered by the accumulated documents of 70 
years, which were stolen from the abused victim. What is it if not fixed rules 
when the Party’s archives have for almost a year been in the hands of its 
adversary, who could at will distort (if not doctor) them and make them 
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serve as his chief weapon? And feed “records” piece-by-piece, tenden- 
tiously to a willing Yeltsin-controlled media. Not even the most skilled 
attorneys can keep up with the deluge of distortions! For every lie and half- 
truth they catch up with, ten new ones appear which are at once fed a captive 
audience by the “democratic” media. It is testimony to the party’s principled 
and courageous struggle that it has thus far been able to put up a commend¬ 
able defense. But the odds against it are indeed formidable. 

This extremely disadvantaged and unjust position into which the Party 
has been placed has not been vigorously enough exposed. Why this “civilized” 
anti-communism? Crude anti-communism is beginning to lose its bite. Too 
many people look back with longing on the rapidly disappearing “Soviet 
times.” Then too, the disgrace and absurdity of reenacting “McCarthyism” 
four decades after its shameful domicile in the US, is beginning to dawn on 
the court. It has thus far gone quite far to appease Yeltsin. To go beyond this 
would open it up to disgrace at home and abroad in the eyes of all but 
inveterate anti-communists. 

How to “save” the President from the consequences of the legal disqual¬ 
ification of his unconstitutional decrees against the CPSU, without surren¬ 
dering the dignity and independence of the Court—this appears to be the 
dilemma. But life in Russia and the former Soviet Republics today, is hardly 
as “civilized” as in this court room. Almost every day, the arbitrary actions 
of a dictatorial president make a mockery of “civilized” anti-communism. 
For “anti-communism” is the illegitimate offspring of reaction and counter¬ 
revolution, and if unchecked, the prelude to fascism. 

The parade of renegade witnesses against the CPSU has begun! And it 
was led off by Otto Lacis, former member of the Party’s Central Committee 
and deputy editor of Kommunist, its theoretical organ. The self-portrait 
Lacis drew of a renegade was so repulsive, expressions of shame were 
written on the faces of many Party members in the courtroom. Shame that 
they had once called this revolting person “comrade”! Lacis not only upheld 
Yeltsin’s unconstitutional decrees against the Party as “just.” He denied 
there was any repression of Communists since “I was able very soon to get 
an important position on a prestigious newspaper.” The “prestigious news¬ 
paper” is Izvestia, now a leading anti-communist organ and the “home” of 
many renegades like Lacis. 


Will Yeltsin Get Away With It? 


The Moscow anti-communist trial (that is the shameful name by which it 
will be remembered if President Yeltsin has his way), is a pitiful attempt to 
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squeeze seven climactic Soviet decades into the procrustean bed of history 
according the the traitorous General Andrea Andreitch Vlasov. It is as if the 
history of our American Revolution were being re-written according to 
Benedict Arnold or of our Civil War according to Jefferson Davis. Inciden¬ 
tally, at the height of the trial, Alexander Nevzorev, probably the most 
popular TV reporter of the Russian Federation, presented on his “600 
Seconds” program (viewed by 40 million in the Moscow-St. Petersburg 
region) the interview given to a German newsman by a jubilant former 
soldier of Vlasov’s nazi-coUaborating army of Soviet renegades. The 
Vlasovite did not attempt to restrain his joy at the sight of Boris Yeltsin on top 
of a tank August 19-20 (1991) and the raising of the white-red-blue flag under 
which the traitor-general’s army fought against their own country. With moist 
eyes he exclaimed “I saw before me Andrei Andreitch” (Vlasov—MD). 
Nevzorev’s documentary produced a sensation and his office was deluged with 
requests to repeat the showing. Thus far permission has been refused. 

This standing the history of the Great Patriotic War on its head was 
dealt with in a passionate, biting article by the well-known Ukrainian 
poet, Deputy to the USSR Supreme Soviet and Communist, Boris Oleinik 
{Pravda July 29,30). In a deeply moving passage, Oleinik imagines his 
father, who fought and was killed in the war against fascism, rising from his 
grave to confront him today, “Son,” says the father, “How can you do it? 
What did you do, make a mess of things? Tell me, why are they putting you 
on trial?” 

“Well, it’s like this, father. Forgive me. You see we made a mess of 
everything we glorified.” 

“What do you mean, you glorified?” 

“Here’s what—our native land, Lenin, Ukraine, Russia, Brotherhood of 
Peoples’, the Party, Equality and Independence.” 

“But, son, isn’t that what we fought and died for?” 

“Well, that’s how things turned out, father. There’s nothing you can do 
about it. You fought and died for this. And we are being put on trial for it! 
That’s the whole difference, father.” 

Oleinik’s is the first voice among prominent Soviet writers to be publicly 
raised in protest against this tragi-farce. Perhaps it may stir some of the 
sleeping consciences. Thus far, there has been a craven silence among 
cultural figures. 

Oleinik, in his article, quoted critical comments that appeared in the 
French Le Monde and English Telegraph. Sovietskaya Rossia published my 
article comparing the trial to our McCarthy witchhunt. Thus, at least 
through the left press, the people of the Russian Federation are being given a 
view other then the distortions of the sychophantic Yeltsin-oriented press. 
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But the TV, radio and most of the press present such a one-sided, tenden¬ 
tious account of the proceedings that prominent jurists, deputies and leaders 
of Communist and patriotic organizations supporting the challenge to Yeltsin’s 
unconstitutional decrees were compelled to address an open letter to the 
media. It has been almost completely ignored. The letter pointed to the near¬ 
blackout on the testimony of party witnesses as well as of the effective cross- 
examination by its lawyers, as well as blatant, editorial approval contained 
in the “reporting” of the Yeltsin side. It noted that distortions and tendentious 
interpretation of the party’s stolen documents were reported as “facts.” It 
stated that the party’s lawyers are handicapped by their inability to get 
properly acquainted with the documents (40 volumes!). 

Just as they have locked out all Left and patriotic organizations from the 
most accessible halls, so are the Yeltsin forces closing all media doors, in 
addition to fixing the rules in this trial. Yeltsin evidently meant what he said 
when he declared in response to a question as to what would he do if the 
court decided against him: “I won’t allow it.” (See Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
June?, 1992.) 

If ever there were a challenge to world democratic public opinion, this is 
it. The question is: Will Yeltsin get away with it? 


All dressed up and no place to go! 

The Yeltsin “democrats” prepare to “celebrate” their “democratic revolu¬ 
tion” with preparations sponsored by the new rising capitalist class. All the 
ornaments of celebration are in place for the gathering of the heroes who 
“braved” the “storming” of the White House that not only never took place 
but which the President who “mounted a tank” knew was never planned. 

The same controlled TV which obscenely orchestrated the “victory” last 
year is now straining itself to trumpet the “great democratic achievements” 
of this “revolution.” But never has a revolution had a more hollow ring! 
Never was it more mourned and cursed, including by many of those who 
were in its very front ranks. Typical of such remorse is a letter from one of its 
active participants, Demchenko, published on the front page of Sovetskaya 
Rossia August 11,1992. She writes: 

“No democratic meeting took place without me shouting, “Yeltsin, 
Yeltsin!’ ” And she recalls (as so many are now doing) what has been lost in 
one year of the “democratic revolution.” 

Our children used to rest at well-provided camps; we were able to buy things 
at prices we could afford; we received free medical care from doctors who 
respected their Hippocratic Oath; we ate at lunchrooms at prices within our 
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reach; we walked the streets till early in the morning without fear. Now all is 
falling apart! 

And she concludes: “I am ashamed to raise my eyes!” 

Everywhere, a deceived people is beginning to cry out against this great 
deception. The polls show only 24 percent now have faith in Yeltsin. It was 
as high as 80 percent in August, 1991. Therefore Yeltsin is determined to 
push through an amendment to the Constitution giving him even more 
dictatorial powers than he now brazenly exercises. There are no more avid 
advocates of arbitrary rule (camouflaged as a “strong executive”) than the 
“Yeltsin democrats.” The democracy they seek to impose has been demon¬ 
strated by Yeltsin’s unconstitutional decrees outlawing the CPSU and confis¬ 
cating its assets. (The parallel has been the virtual confiscation of the life 
savings of the people in the “liberalization” of prices.) It is revealed in the 
“fixed” trial of a political party. It is shown by Yeltsin’s dictating to the Court 
what kind of decision is expected of it. 

Yeltsin outdid even his celebrated brazenness: He just issued a decree 
raising the salaries of the members of the Constitutional Court by 30 per 
cent! It was an act that even shocked Andrei Makarov, Yeltsin’s chief 
attorney in the trial. The “celebration” cannot conceal from a people who are 
rethinking the August “putsch” that for one year former heads of state and a 
hero of the Great Patriotic War languish in prison awaiting the trial Yeltsin 
continuously postpones out of fear that the “putschists” may now be heralded 
as patriots who erred, not in their warnings, but in their incredible ineptness 
and choice of wrong methods. 

So crass is Yeltsin’s dictation to the procurator of Russia, Valentin 
Stepankov, that G. Padva, attorney for Anatoly Lukyanov, former chair of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet, has requested to be released by his client. Padva 
last August supported the Yeltsin government. In a widely quoted letter to 
Lukyanov, Padva stated he had decided to take this step because 

You are not being tried according to justice but political reprisal. I do not wish to 
participate in creating the impression of a just decision. . . . With pain and 
disillusionment I have become convinced that what is taking place against you has 
nothing in common with justice. It appears your fate rests not with investigators 
or the procurator but with some unconstitutional organ called “WE,” consisting 
of the President of Russia and unknown persons. 

Padva was referring to Yeltsin’s recent public statement that he would not 
allow the release of other defendants awaiting trial. Starodubtsov, noted 
Yeltsin, was released because he was the first to finish reading 1(X) volumes 
of the data compiled by investigators! In responding to Padva’s request, 
Lukyanov noted he had recognized the political nature of the trial from the 
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very inception and thus refused to answer questions by the procurator. He 
asked Padva to continue to serve as his attorney. 

Moscow Anti-Communist l^ial: Act II. . . . 

By now, the trial of a political party that pretends to be non-political, has 
become tedious. How many renegades posing as “witnesses” and “experts” 
can one listen to repeating the same rehearsed McCarthyite script: ‘The 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union was never a political party but part of 
the state structure and thus beyond the pale of Constitutional law.” And 
thirteen learned justices have to give serious consideration to this ludicrous 
characterization of a political party which for decades played a profoundly 
progressive role not only in Soviet, but world affairs! 

The real question that disturbs any progressive person is; How did it 
happen that a court in one of the most advanced countries could descend to 
such a low level? Among other things, it is encouraging the most reactionary 
forces internationally, to follow this ignoble example. I believe this question 
is linked to the key question on the minds of thinking people throughout the 
world: how did it happen that after saving the world from fascism, a great 
socialist state could be destroyed from within and its people impoverished, 
humiliated and thrust into a state of near chaos? I submit, this, the tragedy of 
the 20th century, is what should occupy the minds of the justices and not the 
false issue. This would logicaUy lead them to act on the issue originally 
placed before them by the petition of 37 Deputies-the transparent uncon¬ 
stitutionality of President Yeltsin’s decrees suspending, then outlawing the 
CPSU and RCP and confiscating their property and assets. 

How did it happen that the leaders of a “democratic revolution” so swifdy 
descended to the level of political repression characteristic of a fascist or at 
least, a semi-fascist state? I believe the only explanation lies in the real 
character of the “revolution,” that it is a counterrevolution! 

Moreover, the undermining of the Soviet state and the chaos introduced 
under Gorbachev resulting in his extreme unpopularity, did much to dis¬ 
credit the CPSU in the eyes of large sections of the people. All these factors 
combined to produce apathy among many of them. Preoccupation with 
sheer survival in a rapidly deteriorating economy also exhausts and con¬ 
sumes them. 

Boxed in within the fixed framework set up by the court, the attorneys of 
the CPSU and RCP (and the Deputies) have done, on the whole, a heroic job. 
They have counterpoised to the renegade “witnesses” and “experts,” honest, 
competent constitutional authorities. Party functionaries and rank and file 
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members who ably defended their Party. But these voices were muffled and 
silenced by the Yeltsin-controlled TV, radio and press. For example, at this 
renewed session of the court, Prof. Ivan P. Asachi, doctor of history, in 
response to baiting questions by the President’s attorneys, for 3 hours 
presented a profound, objective analysis of the history of the USSR and 
CPSU. But not a word of it reached the people! The President’s “experts” 
and attorneys dominate the media. The Party’s attorneys have repeatedly 
protested against this one-sided, tendentious presentation of the trial, to no 
avail. Faced with the calculated drawing out of the trial, one of the aims of 
which is to keep the CPSU in limbo, the party’s attorneys have urged the 
court to declare a moratorium on the President’s decrees so that the CPSU 
and RCP could hold their 29th Congress to determine their course of action 
in this profound crisis of the country. Thus far the court has made no reply. 

The president’s feeble attorneys have presented a threadbare case that 
would not stand up in any serious U.S. court. Their only card (and it is a 
powerful one) is that behind them stands state power. State power is Yeltsin’s 
real attorney! And there is little question with the political stakes as high as 
they are, the possessors of that power are determined to make the court 
willingly or unwillingly bow down to it. This is the real, behind the scenes 
struggle. It is my impression that the court would welcome a “compromise.” 

The real world came knocking at the court’s door. A stone’s throw away, 
before the government building, thousands of collective farmers, part of the 
nationwide protest demonstrations on September 15, warned of a farmers’ 
strike unless the Yeltsin government stopped its impoverishment of the 
countryside. T\vo days later, despite the rain, thousands of workers, members 
of the Moscow Federation of Trade Unions, gathered in an angry demonstra¬ 
tion and issued a similar warning for similar reasons. 

Still missing are two main actors—former USSR President and general 
secretary of the CPSU, Mikhail Gorbachev and Russian President Yeltsin. 
Yeltsin is represented by his puppet proxy—his attorney. But despite the 
repeated requests of the party’s attorneys, Gorbachev is still absent. 

Act III—Waiting for Gorbachev 

Act ni shifted the scene from the court room of the Constitutional Court 
to one of the two missing chief actors. This is a tragi-farce without its would- 
be “stars.” 

The Russian equivalent of our two-gun John Wayne, who took the law 
into his hands to the utter amazement of the entire world, continues to lead 
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Russia into the status of fourth world country, while one of his chief victims 
is put into the docks. The other, the author of this tragedy, is at home on any 
stage in the world (preferably in top society) except his own. But now the 
spotlight has shifted to this world-touring “star” and act HI, scene I is: 
Waiting for Gorbachev. “I will not appear” announces the missing star. He 
explains it all in an embarrassingly self-pitying interview in Komsomolskaya 
Pravda (October 7), which is outdone in its anti-communism only by that 
peer of red baiters, Moscow News. As Gorbachev sees it, it is all a plot to 
“get Gorbachev.” By whom? A united front that can only be imagined by one 
who has succumbed to political paranoia: “Fundamentalist communists, 
representatives of the structure which in August 1991 supported the putsch, 
present-day democrats.” And Yeltsin is being sucked into the plot! 

It is an interview more for psychiatry than political analysis. Throughout, 
Gorbachev speaks of himself in the third person, a striking resemblance to 
the royal “we.” His chief concern is to defend “Gorbachev’s courage.” He 
cites in his defense his shameful crawling before the special meeting of the 
Supreme Soviet of Russia in August 1991 when Yeltsin in Gorbachev’s 
presence signed the infamous decrees suspending the CPSU and RCP and 
confiscating their assets. The entire world was witness to Gorbachev’s 
cowardly performance, and only one who has lost all sense of dignity as well 
as reality would recall that scene in defense of his courage. 

Gorbachev seems to offer to act as broker in this Moscow McCarthyite 
trial. He says Yeltsin’s decrees suspending the parties and confiscating their 
assets were “justified.” “And if I were the court I would affirm these two 
decrees,” and as President (Yeltsin-MD) I would revoke the last decree K 
(that is the outlawing of the parties—MD) For this act of “benevolence,” he 
says, “the President would win millions of new supporters.” 

What seems to bother Gorbachev is not the tragic result of his actions. 
There is not the slightest sign of such self-criticism. On the contrary, 
he exhibits delusions of grandeur in his ludicrous efforts at self “praise.” 
In search of “appreciation” of his “accomplishments,” he seems condemned 
to eternal wandering over the globe—anywhere but among the people 
he betrayed. 

Gorbachev was right on one point in his interview. This is indeed a 
political trial. But no one more than he made such a trial possible. In stark 
contrast to the Olympian pose struck by Gorbachev was the courageous, 
principled, effective defense of his Party, its history and future made by 
Yegor Ligachev, former secretary of the Central Committee CPSU. Labeled 
“conservative” and “reactionary,” the chief target of the “democratic” media 
led by renegades, Ligachev won even the grudging admiration of his 
enemies for his courageous stand in the face of seven days of intensive. 
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baiting questions based on the stolen, tendentiously interpreted party docu¬ 
ments. It was Ligachev against Documents! And it was the live, dedicated 
human being who won out! Other former leaders of the CPSU and RCP and 
Soviet Govermnent such as former Prime minister Nikolai Ryzhkov (mem¬ 
ber of the Political Buro CPSU), Vladimir Dolgikh, a secretary CC CPSU 
and Ivan Poleskoy, former first secretary of the RCP did not play the role of 
“missing stars”. In this political trial they defended their party. 

A faded “star” made his appearance. Like a dog barking at a passing 
caravan, Alexander Nikolaevitch Yakovlev, former “ideological” head of the 
CPSU and Gorbachev’s “mentor,” yelped at the giants of history, Marx and 
Lenin, bayed at the class struggle and demanded that the caravan turn back. 

A “compromise” may yet be worked out with the great compromiser. 
He seems willing to accept any agreement that will not compel him to face 
the people. 
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Fraud and Plunder 


To the greatest robbery of the century, (confiscation of a people’s savings 
through “liberalization” of prices), the Yeltsin-Gaidar government has now 
added the greatest fraud of the century. In the guise of making private 
owners of the mass of the people, their socialist state property, their last and 
most decisive hold on socialism, is being expropriated. The October Revo¬ 
lution raised humanity to its highest level, in history once only dreamed of 
by philosophers and poets—it eliminated the exploitation of man by man. 
This was achieved by taking from the exploiting classes their chief instru¬ 
ment of exploitation, the means of production and socializing it and making 
it the collective property of the people, placing it at the service of the general 
welfare instead of for the profits of the few. For seven decades, this 
collective property of the working people transformed backward tsarist 
Russia into one of the most advanced countries of the world. It was the 
source of the world’s lowest rents, the greatest peoples’ housing construction 
programs in history, the free medical care and higher education with 
stipends, the elimination of cyclical crises and mass unemployment, with 
job security, vacations at health resorts once reserved for the nobility and 
rich, harmony among the 130 nationalities that was the envy of the world, 
cities without fear, in the land of Five Year Plans. What “voucher,” least of 
all an ephemeral one, is worth the loss of these priceless gains of socialism? 
And they are already being lost even with the first steps to capitalism. 

The economic and political structure suffered from serious weaknesses 
and clearly needed to be improved. It was with this expectation that the mass 
of people at first enthusiastically greeted perestroika, aimed at making these 
improvements within the framework of socialism. The August-December 
1991 counterrevolution was the greatest deception and betrayal in history. It 
ignored the will of the people in the March 17,1991 All Union Referendum, 
in which 76 percent clearly expressed their full support for a Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics. It embarked on the path of the forced march to 
capitalism. For Yeltsin and imperialism, the question was: How to present 
this greatest seizure of a people’s collective wealth and power as the height of 
benevolence, as turning this wealth over to them? The magic formula was 
found: privatization! Every citizen of Russia will become the owner of a 
“voucher”—a piece of Russia! A piece of its enterprises! 
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During our great depression, another demagog, the populist Huey Long 
rode his way to the governorship of the state of Louisiana on the slogan: 
“Every man a king!” There is as much substance to the present Yeltsin version 
of Huey Long’s slogan: “Every person in Russia a property owner!” However, 
with this important difference: Long merely fooled the people of Louisiana 
with great promises. He did not take away from them, as is now being done in 
Russia, the collective wealth and power enjoyed for seven decades. 

The great problem the Yeltsin “democrats” face is this: not only is 90 
percent of Russia’s industry socialized but seven decades of socialism has 
left Russia with very little of a capitalist class even at its most primitive 
mercantile level. It is a class overwhelmingly engaged in second-hand 
trading and speculation, servily seeking crumbs at the table of world, 
particularly U.S., monopoly capital. Privatization has as its aim turning 
over the mass of the state enterprises to capitalist exploitation, to nourish the 
rising compradore capitalist class with the expropriated collective wealth. 
But with the feeble state of Russia’s capitalists this means turning them over 
to the transnationals, with Russia’s capitalists in a subservient role. 

The Yeltsin equivalent of “every man a king” is this elaborate voucher 
scheme. Supposedly, the total national wealth of all enterprises was as¬ 
sessed. The total sum was divided by the total population. What could be 
more democratic? The figure arrived at by this slight-of-hand arithmetic was 
10,000 rubles (about $50) for every man, woman and child. Beginning 
October 1 to the end of the year 1992, these vouchers were available to all. 

But what could one do with the vouchers? They are not money even 
though they have a set denomination. They can’t be used to shop at stores, 
where they would be quickly devoured by Yeltsin’s hyperinflated prices. 
They can’t be used to purchase anything. They can be used only to acquire 
still non-existing shares in still non-existing privatized enterprises. Or, they 
can be sold to anyone ready to pay cash for a voucher. But why should the 
shrewd black marketeers-tumed capitalists, at this stage of the game, pay for 
what they can acquire more directly at open auctions of shares in stores and 
enterprises? They hardly need to buy up the vouchers held by millions of 
people to gain the controlling share of the stocks-something they have 
already learned from their more experienced brethren in the West. The 
Yeltsin-Gaidar voucher system will place millions of people in Russia in the 
pathetic but ludicrous position of the deceived maiden: all dressed up and 
nowhere to go! Gregory Yavlinski, Soviet economist, who authored another 
get-rich-quick scheme, “500 days,” noted: “Many will be disappointed, 
because the campaign of issuing private vouchers will inevitably flop.” 
{Moscow News, September 6-13, 1992). Certainly this was known to the 
inventors of this massive shell game. Why then did they go to the great pains 
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of printing millions of vouchers and creating the illusion, the spectacle of a 
benevolent government dividing up the country’s wealth equally among 
its citizens? Because only by convincing the people of the validity of 
this fraud can turn over the collective wealth of the people to exploitation 
by foreign and domestic capitalists. By the iron law of the capitalist market, 
the people’s collective wealth will be swallowed up by the richest and 
fiercest sharks. 

But there is a political as well as economic aim: to divert the mass of the 
people, whose legendary patience is nearing the breaking point, from 
confronting the state of utter chaos in the country. Here is Yavlinski’s 
forecast of the autumn Russia faces: 

There will be bread lines . . . Industrial production as well as investments in 
industry will shrink (production fell 15 percent so far and will reach 20 percent by 
the end of this year on top of 25 percent last year—MD). Municipd housing 
construction will grind to a stop . . . Inflation will skyrocket . . . The demand 
for cheap foodstuffs—bread, cereals and vegetables—will leave the supply far 
behind . . . The system of free education and health protection will collapse . . . 
Scientific centers will be paralyzed. . . . The common people will have to rely 
either on barter trade, subsidiary farming or relatives in the countryside for 
food . . . Theft from enterprises and homes will grow. 

Yeltsin’s version of “Every man a king” aims to divert the minds of the 
people from this grim reality by preoccupying them with the ephemeral 
vouchers. Hard reality will yet puncture the voucher bubble. But what is it 
that has led so many to be so ready to give up so much for so little? The 
intensive six year attack upon socialism as a “failed” system by the press and 
media, spearheaded by the anti-socialist forces in the party itself, the 
passivity of the party leadership, including its general secretary, in the face 
of this ideological offensive, undermined confidence in the Socialist system. 
This was reinforced by the dismantling, under Gorbachev, of socialist 
planning and undermining of the economy—in the guise of combating the 
administrative-command system—creating a state of chaos. 

The Yeltsin-controlled media falsely portrays the mass impoverishment 
and collapse of the economy resulting from the forced march to capitalism as 
the “fruit of seven decades of socialism,” particularly of the socialist 
economy, which is presented as “totalitarian.” The suffering is held to be 
only temporary, the price that must be paid to enjoy “western, U.S. afflu¬ 
ence.” Privatization and the market are employed as code words for capital¬ 
ism and are held to be the essential elements for a prosperous economy. 
Reduced to its essence, it is the old concept that only capitalism, with its 
system of exploitation of man by man, can make the economy efficient and 
productive. Capitalist ideology is today the dominant ideology in the former 
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USSR. Socialist ideology still has deep roots, but with the destruction of the 
CPSU, confiscation of its network of schools, institutes, press, buildings, its 
virtual isolation from the TV, radio and mass press, it is in a very weakened 
position. All this has temporarily given an overwhelming advantage to the 
propagandists of capitalist ideology. However, it is capitalism, not social¬ 
ism, that is being discredited now in the former USSR. The lessons of “the 
market” are being learned through bitter experience. 
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October Harvest 


The Yeltsin-Gaidar hyper-inflation is expected to take another flight into 
space even with the piecemeal freeing of oil prices. The rape of Abkhazia 
has not only tom to shreds the “democratic” mask of Shevardnadze; for 
many, it is the last straw in the endless bloody violations of the human rights 
of Soviet people from the Baltics to Prednestrovia under the reign of 
“democracy.” The “fundamentalist” counterrevolution in Tajikistan (armed 
and supported by the feudalist forces who are turning Afghanistan into a 
chamel-house), has exposed to the Central Asian states how insecure their 
existence is without a USSR. The plot to sell off the rich resources of the 
Kurile Islands for Japanese loans and investments, on top of the dismember¬ 
ment of the 1 ,(XX)-year-old Russian state, has raised patriotic resentment to a 
fever pitch. Yeltsin was compelled to cancel his visit to Japan. 

In this situation two important events are taking place in October [1992]. 
The Second All Peoples Veche (Town Hall Meeting) will assemble in Manezh 
Square, Moscow, on October 24. The appeal, addressed to aU sections of the 
population, declared: “We have no right to bear our suffering in silence any 
longer! . . . The hour for decisive action has come!” It calls upon workers to 
resist expropriation of the state enterprises through privatization by setting 
up self-defense units. It urges the collective farmers to prevent the expropri¬ 
ation of their collective farms by resisting the policy of buying and selling 
the land. It calls upon working youth and students to defend their socialist 
right to free higher education and to jobs. It urges officers and members of 
the armed forces to come to the Veche in organized ranks. 

October will also witness an important step to reestablish a renovated 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Pravda, (September 8) published the 
draft program for the 20th Conference of the CPSU, issued by the confer¬ 
ence organizational committee. Its aim is to convene the 29th Congress of 
the CPSU. 

The draft declares: ‘The CPSU of Gorbachev and Yeltsin, Yakovlev and 
Shevardnadze no longer exists. But the CPSU of millions of Communists 
dedicated to the ideals of social justice is alive!” Some of its main points 
include: return the country to its socialist path; for the rebirth of the USSR; 
defend and strengthen Soviet power as the power of the people; for the 
establishment of a united economic space and economic links between 
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Republics, regions and enterprises; regulation of the economy with flex¬ 
ibility; no reestablishment of a super-centralized system of economic man¬ 
agement as existed before perestroika; state monopoly of foreign trade; no 
reliance on foreign loans and credits; no selling of enterprises to foreign 
companies; no privatization of peoples’ enterprises (which constitutes ex¬ 
propriation); the basis of the economy is all-peoples’ property of land and 
the means of production; rejection of the Yeltsin-Kravchuk-Shushkevitch 
destruction of the USSR as unconstitutional; establish armed forces under a 
single command; treat as serious state crimes all incitement of national 
enmity and propaganda of nationalism and chauvinism; establish the CPSU 
as a mass political organization based on scientific socialism, adherence to 
Marxism-Leninism; renovation of the Party organization, its forms and 
methods of work, temporary organization of Parties on a Republic basis and 
coordination of their activities; reaffirm the principles of democratic cen¬ 
tralism with broadening of the rights of lower bodies. The party will 
struggle for power along Constitutional lines, in elections. At the same time, 
it will use all methods of mass action, including strikes, against privatiza¬ 
tion. It regards as its chief task to regain confidence of the workers. It will 
struggle against mass layoffs, concentrate upon the youth and students, 
fighting for their needs and working with the Komsomols. 

It will work for building a united front of all left, national democratic and 
patriotic forces. It regards as crucial the strengthening of the party’s theo¬ 
retical work, to analyze the reasons for the crisis and how to overcome it, the 
estimate of the social structure of society and social base of the party, its 
relationship to the working class, intelligentsia, socialist and bourgeois 
ideology. According to the organizing committee, Pravda’s publication of 
the draft resulted in an immediate response. About 40 former 1st secretaries 
of district CPSU organizations called to state their support. However, thus 
far some of the newly formed CPS are withholding support. There is a 
tendency to hold the entire Central Committee responsible for the collapse 
of the party. This is unfortunate since it lumps together dedicated Commu¬ 
nists with the renegades and deserters. About 60 members of the CPSU met 
at a plenum in June with the aim of reviving and renovating the CPSU. A 
step in that direction is the 20th Conference. It is supported by the reborn 
Komsomols. 

The process of reviving and renovating the CPSU is a difficult and 
complex one. A section of the party membership and leadership has re¬ 
grouped in several CPS and there is no question that it is their activity which 
is mainly responsible for the upsurge this year. However, in the 3(X),(XX) 
who assembled in Manezh Square on March 17, were tens of thousands of 
members of the CPSU who have retained their membership cards in the 
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hopes of a revival of the CPSU. The mass of the CPSU membership is yet 
unattached and waiting. The trial of the CPSU, in addition to slandering the 
party, has as its aim to keep the CPSU in li m bo. As members of the 
Committee for the Emergency are kept in prison, many of them in very poor 
health, the trial has already been delayed one year. The tactic of delay aims 
to disperse and dishearten the millions who still consider themselves mem¬ 
bers of the CPSU and yearn for its revival. It seems to me, it is this that is 
unfortunately being lost sight of by some sincere leaders and members of the 
newly organized CPs. A point has now been reached where the single most 
important task is to establish a united Communist Party. And the base for it 
is far broader than any of the present newly formed CPs. Moreover, the 
CPSU, notwithstanding its serious mistakes and its present renegades and 
deserters, has a glorious tradition. It was the Party of October, of the 
construction of Socialism under the most difficult conditions, the Party that 
led the Soviet people in the immortal victory over fascism. It is this great 
tradition that Yeltsin “democrats” seek to bury. The draft program correctly 
noted the CPSU of Gorbachev and Yeltsin is dead. But the CPSU of the 
millions of dedicated Communists is still alive. 


Restoration and Renovation 

Symbolically, the 20th Conference of the CPSU took place In the bmld- 
ing of the Soviet in the proletarian district of Moscow October 10. Assem¬ 
bled were 298 accredited delegates from 13 former Republics (absent were 
Uzbekistan and Tadjikistan where a civU war is raging). Sixty-four of the 
Russian Federation’s 78 Regions were represented. Deputies present were 
from the Russian Federation as well as from the USSR Congress which was 
unconstitutionally dissolved in September 1991 under pressure by Mikhail 
Gorbachev and Boris Yeltsin. On the Presidium was Sasha Umalatova “the 
popular Chair of the Permanent USSR Congress,” and Yegor Ligachev, 
former Secretary of the CC CPSU. Among the members of the Organizing 
Committee of the 20th Conference is Anatoly Lukyanov, the unconstim- 
tionally imprisoned former Chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet. Attend¬ 
ing as observers were representatives of the newly formed CPs. The 
delegates were elected at the conferences of Regions, districts and cities in 
13 former Republics. Earlier the Moscow delegation was elected at a 
conference in which 27 of its 33 districts were represented. A large red 
streamer with a portrait of Lenin heralding the 20th Conference of the 
CPSU served as the background. The conference was opened with a spirited 
singing of the Soviet anthem. 
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“Our Conference is the best answer to those who say Communism is dead 
and the CPSU gone” declared Chair of the Organizing Committee, Konstan¬ 
tin Nikolaev, a construction worker and member of the Central Committee 
of the CPSU. The delegates burst into applause. ‘The CPSU is alive but a 
sick organism. It needs dedicated work and militant struggle to heal it.” In a 
self-critical note, he said, “In our passivity they took away our Party, its 
property and assets, and our country.” He pointed out that even in the days of 
McCarthyism, the assets of the Communist Party, USA were not confiscated. 
Nikolaev noted that the drawn-out trial and the Constitutional Court 
was blocking the movement to restore the CPSU. “What shall we do, wait 
or work?” 

Alexei Prigarin, member of the Organizing Committee, outlined the 
main points of the draft program which earlier had been published in Pmvda 
and widely discussed. All points were hotly debated and many amendments 
made to the original draft. Summed up: the Party is Marxist-Leninist, 
opposition to the capitalist market and hired labor was sharpened. “Can 
those who are Stalinists and those who are anti-Stalinists be in one Party?” 
asked Prigarin, and he replied: “Yes, because all are for socialism and 
against private property. There must be room for debating ideological 
differences and united activity based on democratic centralism.” 

V. Vasileva from Saratov (women were particularly active in the Confer¬ 
ence) drew applause as she declared: “Tell Moscow: We want a united Party 
and it must be the CPSU.” Delegates from the former Baltic republics 
reported on the work of these underground parties (in reactionary Estonia 
there is an active Party of 10,()(X)). There, the sharp cleavage between 
Russian-speaking and non-Russians presents an extremely difficult situa¬ 
tion. The bulk of the industrial workers are Russian-speaking. They are 
completely disenfranchised and eliminated from political leadership. There 
is an open campaign to “drive the Russians out of Estonia.” 

The delegate from Latvia called for a campaign to free the First Secretary 
of the CP of Latvia, who has been imprisoned for more than a year. He noted 
that the Party was reestablished at its 25th Congress last year and said it is 
“Gaining fresh strength, 50 percent are new members”. . . . The plague of 
nationalism-separatism began in the Baltics and it is our guilt that we were 
unable to contain it,” he said self-critically. One delegate from Latvia 
showed me his Soviet passport stamped “not valid.” As a Russian, he is 
“passportless.” “I have to visit the Latvian Embassy in Moscow to get a visa 
to return to my own home and family in Riga,” he told me. 

The Lithuanian delegate reported on the widespread persecution of the 
underground CP. “We are living in a regime that resembles fascist Lithuania 
of 1917,” he said, but the Party held its underground Congress. “Lithuania is 
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in a state of general crisis” (industrial production fell 42.6 percent, first half 
1992; its well-developed collective agriculture one of the most efficient and 
productive in the USSR, largely destroyed.) We need a renovated CPSU like 
we need the air we breathe.” 

Delegate Grachov from Ukraine said that the illegalized Party has mo¬ 
bilized such mass support, the question of its legalization is now before the 
Ukranian Supreme Soviet. “The key to restoration of the USSR, for histori¬ 
cal reasons, lies in Russia,” he declared. However, he stressed, “Such unity 
is not possible with the present anti-peoples leadership in Russia.” Officers 
(without uniforms) were present and Lt. Col. Terekhov spoke for them. “For 
us, the main task is to restore the USSR. No problems can be solved without 
returning our Soviet state,” he pointed out. He appealed for support to the 
newly formed, broad Front for National Salvation which will hold its All- 
Russia Congress in Moscow. 

Andrei Everski, first secretary of the Komsomols, called upon “all 
Komsomols to stand up.” Enthusiastic applause greeted the sizable number 
of youth. Everski reviewed the difficult path to the reestablishment of the 
Komsomol after its disolution by its corrupt, renegade leadership. ‘The 
Komsomols need a renovated CPSU,” he said but quickly added, “as an 
independent Marxist-Leninist youth organization that stands on its own 
feet.” He urged a huge turnout for the march and mass demonstration on 
November 7, the 75th anniversary of the October Revolution. A standing 
ovation greeted the remarks of Sasha Umalatova who called for mass 
support to the permanent USSR Congress, which will again soon meet in 
session. The Conference voted to expel Gorbachev from the CPSU. It 
adopted the draft program with amendments that will be finalized at the 29th 
Congress of the CPSU to be held in the first quarter of 1993. It also passed a 
resolution which among other points called for: re-registration (individu¬ 
ally) of CPSU members regardless of the Party they belong to at present, for 
united action of all Communist, left and patriotic forces, reestablishment of 
Party organizations, the holding of Party conferences in all regions, districts 
and cities. It urged all Communists to rally an all-peoples struggle against 
mass impoverishment and national conflicts. The Conference ended with the 
spirited singing of The Internationale. A special resolution called for orga¬ 
nizing mass demonstrations, meetings and marches on November 7. 

Mass sentiment (correctly) is against allowing the vital issue of whether 
or not there should be a CPSU to be decided by the court (or Yeltsin). It 
correctly insists: only members of the CPSU at a duly delegated Congress 
have the right to decide the fate of this great Party which has played such a 
significant role in Soviet, Russian and world history. The first real step has 
been taken: that is the significance of this 2()th Conference of the CPSU. 
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Serious weaknesses and problems beset this movement toward rebirth. 
Soviet Communists are working in conditions completely new for them. 
Once members of a long-standing ruling party, they are now not only 
working as an opposition but one that is hounded and persecuted and 
underground in a number of former Republics. This is not only a tremen¬ 
dous change but a sudden one, and it takes time to get used to the abrupt 
transformation. Not only have they lost their Party, but their country, as 
Nikolaev noted. 

A petti-bourgoisie of several million already exists as well as a com- 
pradore capitalist class. They have their newly formed parties and organiza¬ 
tions, a well-financed press and control of the media. The sad reality is that 
to a very large extent the Party has lost the confidence of the mass of the 
people. That has to be regained. The people today trust no party and are 
skeptical of all fine political pronouncements. Only effective struggle against 
mass impoverishment, runaway prices, national conflicts, mass crime and 
corruption can regain their support. Today all political currents actively 
contend for the minds of the people, including chauvinist anti-Semitic forces. 
Back to an “idealized” form of tsarism and monarchy as well as “forward to 
capitalism” are now widely propagated, including in the mass media. 

The Communists are seriously handicapped in their ideological and 
propaganda work. They have no truly all union or all Russia mass party 
newspaper. Pravda, Sovietskaya Rossia and Glasnost all play important 
roles in the left and patriotic movements but they are not Party newspapers. 
There exist small circulation weeklies and biweeklies of the various CPs and 
independent left organizations and groups, but though growing, they are 
still not of a mass character. This handicaps the Communists in the propaga¬ 
tion of their program and strategic goals, especially in the defense of 
socialism which is under constant intense attack from the controlled media. 
A mass, all-union, all-Russia party newspaper is urgently needed, one that 
can play the role of an “Iskra under new conditions.” Only a renovated 
CPSU can make this possible. 


Banning the Opposition: Hard Struggle Takes Shape 

Banning his opposition has become Russian President Boris Yeltsin’s 
method of rule. Faced with potentially the most threatening movement 
against his forced march to capitalism, Yeltsin issued another unconstitu¬ 
tional decree, banning the National Salvation Front in November 1992. 

The NSF to a large extent is based on parties representing about 40 
percent of the Supreme Soviet (parliament) of the Russian Federation. It is 
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composed of 40 political and patriotic organizations extending from Com¬ 
munists to monarchists and embracing workers, collective farmers and 
officers’ organizations. 

The NSF publicly declared at its founding congress October 24 it would 
seek to gain political power constitutionally in order to save Russia from the 
chaos, collapse and national betrayal of the Yeltsin regime’s march to 
capitalism. Yeltsin has made it amply clear his “democracy” excludes any 
movement with such an aim. He is ready to “allow” a loyal opposition which 
limits itself to cosmetic “corrections.” 

At a crowded news conference October 29, leaders of the Front declared 
they regarded Yeltsin’s decree as unconstitutional and would not recognize it. 
They stated that the building of the Front at the grassroots level will go on and 
that already more than 50 committees have been set up throughout Russia, 
Ukraine, Belarus, Kazakhstan and the former Baltic republics. They called 
for international solidarity and urged protests against Yeltsin’s denial of their 
democratic rights. They said they would appeal to the International Commit¬ 
tee on Human Rights and the Russian Constitutional Court. 

Yeltsin’s ban is aimed at heading off the long-delayed social explosion 
against impoverishment embracing 80 percent of the population, confisca¬ 
tion of the people’s savings through “freeing” of prices, the selling off of 
their country, bloody national strife and raging crime and corruption. The 
Front supplies a powerful patriotic force that can give effective political 
expression to the pent-up discontent of the people. Recognizing the mount¬ 
ing discontent in the armed forces, a purge of patriotic officers by the 
Ministry of Defense is now taking place. 

Can Yeltsin’s ban behead this rising people’s movement? I believe it 
comes too late. Millions have learned the hard way the “blessings” of the 
capitalist market. 

Moreover, though capable of exercising powerful levers through control 
of state power and the mass media, the mass base of the Yeltsin forces has 
been considerably narrowed. That, in particular, explains their determina¬ 
tion to act before there is irreversible change in the relationship of forces. 

The Yeltsin forces are moving toward emergency-power presidential 
rule, for dissolving the Congress of People’s Deputies, reducing the Su¬ 
preme Soviet to a rubber stamp. 


Hundreds of Thousands Marched November 7,1992 

The October Revolution is still alive and doing well in Russia and many 
former Soviet republics. Hundreds of thousands marched and demonstrated 
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in the Russian Federation, Ukraine, Belarus, former Baltic Republics, 
Kirgostan, Kazakhstan. In comparison with last year, this was an all-Russia, 
and a spreading all-USSR November 7. In a number of areas, like the 
Krasno Presenskaya district of Moscow, the celebrations were organized by 
the local Soviets. In Krasno Presenskaya there was a military parade. 

This was the peoples’ answer to the calculated effort of the Yeltsin- 
govemment and its controlled press, TV and radio, to erase November 7 
from the calendar of history. The Supreme Soviet of the Russian Federation 
reaffirmed November 7 as a national holiday. 

Above all, the rising spirit of October was reflected in the huge march and 
demonstration in Moscow. Lined up 50 abreast and overflowing from the 
wide streets to the sidewalks, tens of thousands marched for 2 hours to 
Manezh Square, where many thousands had already assembled. High mili¬ 
tia officers estimated that at the two-hour meeting in biting cold, there were 
more than 100,000 in Manezh Square. 

The color of Moscow was red. It was a grass roots march of four Soviet 
generations: fathers proudly held their tots on their shoulders like banners, 
with gray headed veteran grandparents by their side. Harmonizing with the 
overwhelming red flags were the colors of old Russia. The mood was one of 
celebration and determination and there was better organization. This time, 
reflecting the growing strength of the newly-formed various Communist 
Parties and left organizations, they marched behind placards of Moscow’s 
33 districts. Leading the march was a huge streamer of “Workers Moscow.” 

Marchers greeted each other with embraces and the all-Soviet greeting 
“happy holiday”. They marched and sang to the tunes of stirring songs of the 
Revolution and Great Patriotic War. “USSR! USSR!” they chanted. As they 
approached Manezh Square, they sang the hymn of that war “Sacred War” 
with the same spirit as did the Red Army which marched to the front 
November 7,1941. 

Earlier, they paused to honor the memory of Georgi Dimitrov as flowers 
were laid at his statue, another sign of rising October! Red flags greeted 
marchers from many windows. 

There was a spontaneous, lively discussion about the U.S. when I was 
recognized. “Will your new President Clinton stop meddling in our affairs?” 
a middle aged woman asked me hopefully. “Are there Americans who 
celebrate our October Revolution?” A veteran who met “your Americans on 
the Elbe” warmly pressed my hand and said: “Remember we fought and beat 
Hitler together. Tell your readers, we extend our hand in friendship to the 
American people.” 

The marchers packed the huge square, spreading out to the approaches of 
Red Square. A fleet of trucks barricaded further entrance and prevented 
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many more thousands iiom assembling there. Moscow Mayor Luzhkov 
timed the repair of Red Square with November 7th. To avoid any provoca¬ 
tion (that could serve as a pretext for presidential rule), the demonstrators 
observed strict discipline. A delegation of SO placed flowers at the Lenin 
mausoleum. Youth and members of the armed forces were present in 
impressive numbers and as security, helping maintain strict discipline. Igor 
Malyarov, first secretary of the Moscow Komsomols and Lt. Col. Stanislav 
Tferekhov, head of the Officers Union, presided over the meeting. With 
bared heads and determined voices, a huge chorus sang the Soviet national 
anthem at the opening of the meeting. Speakers represented all of the CPs, 
the Front for National Salvation and “Workers Moscow.” The square re¬ 
sounded with cheers as it was announced that the legendary sailors of 
Kronstadt had raised their Red flag. 

Resolutions were adopted: in support of the Front for National Salvation, 
calling upon the Constitutional Court to revoke Yeltsin’s unconstitutional 
decrees against the CPSU and RCP, for the freeing of the imprisoned 
members of the State Committee for the Emergency Situation, for resigna¬ 
tion of the Gaidar government and Yeltsin, in support of the Permanent 
Congress of the Deputies of the USSR, dissolved by Gorbachev and Yeltsin 
and demanding hands off Serbia, and in support of embattled Abkhazia. 
Speakers for the Yugoslav, Italian, Syrian and Hirkish CPs brought greetings. 

The overriding theme of the mass meeting was in support of the crucial 
7th Congress of Deputies of Russia on December 1, which Yeltsin has been 
trying desperately to postpone. And for good reason .His emergency powers 
granted by the Congress expire on December 1. The demonstrators voted to 
mass before the Congress on that day to demand the resignation of the 
Gaidar government and Yeltsin. 
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The Scandinayian “Model”— 
The Bubble Bursts 


Perhaps few things more attracted the seekers of a “third path” of soaal 
development in the former USSR than the Scandinavian “model.” In the 
early years of perestroika when they still posed as “socialists,” writer 
Chinghiz Aitmatov, in his vitriolic speech against Soviet socialism at the 
First Congress of Peoples Deputies, proclaimed Finland and Spain as the 
lands of “real socialism.” Before the current nostalgia for the “good old days 
of Tsarism,” it was the February Revolution to which they looked back 
longingly. October, they bewailed, was Russia’s tragedy-it “cheated” them 
out of a Russian Scandinavia. Aside from this ludicrous effort to squeeze the 
complex, multinational history of Russia into the Procrustean bed of their 
illusions, this was an idealization of social democracy which is being 
exploded by today’s grim realities. 

Why, one may ask, did the people of France including the mass of the 
workers, recently reject this “real socialism”? And why did they come so 
close to doing the same in Spain? Why have the social democrats been so 
long out of power in Great Britain and Germany? Why did they lose in their 
very stronghold, Sweden? And why are they slipping fast in Finland? There 
are many factors that go beyond the scope of this article. But it seems to me 
that social democracy came to power in all countries on the banner of 
“reform” of capitalism. And it must be admitted it did bring about some 
much-needed reforms that benefited the mass of the working people, though 
credit should hardly be given to the social democrats alone. Nothing contrib¬ 
uted more to these reforms than the October Revolution and the building of 
socialism in the USSR. The French CP, the “party of martyrs” in the 
resistance movement against nazi occupation, paid with its blood for these 
social gains. The very social structure of the reforms in Finland was built in 
1945-48, when the Finnish CP was part of the government. Finland, with the 
40-year mutual benefits of the Soviet-Finnish Treaty of Friendship (1948) 
prospered from the “best of two worlds.” No country in the West has suffered 
more from the dissolution of the USSR and the destruction of socialism than 
Finland, now with 20 per cent unemployment and a high deficit. 
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Moreover, one can ask: where would social democracy with its reforms be 
today without the crushing defeat of fascism, in which the Soviet Union played 
the leading role? The chief factor that lies behind the failures of social 
democracy is the very nature of the limits of social democracy: its reformism. 
Here, let me stress: there is a world of difference between reformism and the 
struggle for reforms. Examine the history of the world communist movement 
and you will find that no one struggled more for reforms in their countries than 
Communists. But reformism stops at the very doors of monopoly capitalism. 
Its evolution never goes beyond that stage of human development, as if 
capitalism with its brutal exploitation of man by man constitutes the zenith, the 
end of history. The renegade Yeltsinites, as does Mikhail Gorbachev, falsely 
pose reform versus revolution. Gorbachev now even maintains that no revolu¬ 
tion has ever been successfirl. Even if he chooses to discount the great October 
Revolution, with its profound impact on world development, where would his 
new-found love for capitalism and bourgeois democracy be without the 
French and American Revolutions? For centuries, the ruling classes in their 
effort to preserve their bloody rule, portrayed revolution as synonomous with 
violence and civil war. But as history demonstrates (the October Revolution 
was almost bloodless; it was the White Guardist counterrevolution and the 
intervention of Western capitalist powers that led to the terrible bloodshed) it 
is the resistance of the old to the new-evolving out of the old-that opens the 
door to the frightftil violence. 

The truth is there is a dialectical link between revolution and reform. The 
great French Revolution opened up an entire era of democratic reforms as 
did the American Revolution. There would never have been the Roosevelt 
New Deal in the U.S. without the October Revolution. And as Marx noted, 
every revolution criticizes and corrects itself again and again. That was the 
original essence of the aims of perestroika: correction of the outmoded and 
deformed in the development of the October Revolution in the USSR, before 
it was betrayed by those treacherous forces who turned correction into 
rejection of the path of the October Revolution. But to return to the achilles 
heel of social democracy. Its reforms are kept within the confines of 
monopoly capital control of the economy and political life of the country. It 
adapts itself to the foreign and domestic interests of its particular monopoly 
capitalists. Thus, social democracy’s greatest achievements—comprehensive 
social benefits in the fields of social security, unemployment insurance, old 
age benefits, education (all modeled on the Soviet model)—rests on the 
insecure foundation of a society ruled by the crisis-ridden economic and 
social laws of monopoly, now global, capitalism. 

What is the insecurity of that foundation? Robert J. Samuelson, well- 
known U.S. economist, a former advisor to President Carter {International 
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Herald Tribune, June 24, 1993), describes quite convincingly this inse¬ 
curity. Samuleson refers to the countries of the social democratic model as 
“Europe’s welfare states.” Noting that “Europe is in deep recession. The 
jobless rate is near 11 per cent and rising.” Samuelson confesses that 
“Europe’s distress is one of the great disappointments of the post-cold 
war world.” Gone is the dream of “a vast single market.” And what does he 
see as the basic cause of this failure? Here, Samuelson comes to the heart of 
the Scandinavian, social democratic model: ‘The co mbinat ion of rigid 
wages and generous welfare benefits hampers economic growth (under 
capitalism—MD). Sooner or later, the system buckles under its own weight. 
This is happening now. All Europe faces rising social pressures from 
economic stagnation and big budget deficits.” 

Finland, which I have visited annually for 14 years, provides a good 
example of what Samuelson is noting. Social democracy there plays a 
double role. It directs the system of social provisions and at the same time, 
keeps workers within the rigid confines of a system of “incomes policy” 
which acts as a restraint on the class struggle. A “partnership” of govern¬ 
ment, social democratic-led trade unions and employers work out the limits 
of wage increases and other gains on a 2-year basis. However, the militant 
Finnish workers, the most highly organized in Europe (90 per cent), can 
hardly be always kept within these confines of class collaboration: from 
one to two thousand unauthorized strikes take place yearly and often compel 
concessions that go beyond this “incomes policy.” But, on the whole, 
what Samuelson notes as “rigid wages and generous welfare benefits” 
are maintained. 

In prosperous times, monopoly capitalists are prepared to accept this 
price for class peace since it does not interfere with what they regard as 
“normal” profits. But in difficult times when “normal” profits are threatened, 
they regard the price as too high. With their control of the economy and 
political life, they insist upon the social democratic government’s instituting 
austerity measures, with which the latter complies. (Sound familiar? The 
IMF insistance on austerity measures and Yeltsin’s acceptance and imple¬ 
mentation is giving the peoples of Russia a taste of this “partnership”!) 

Samuelson points to the basic contradictions which the social democratic 
reforms must contend with when they are “within the confines of monopoly 
control.” “First, companies won’t hire new workers, especially the young 
and unskilled—if they have to be paid more than they are worth.” (That is, a 
living wage—with global economy they have to compete with cheap labor 
areas—MD.) New, for the capitalists, “generous unemployment benefits 
mean the unemployed are under less pressure to look for work or accept low 
wages.” What does this lead to in a monopoly-capitalist controlled economy? 
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“European governments have to slow economic growth dramatically to fight 
inflation. There is a broad commitment to keep workers’ incomes rising and 
preserve welfare benefits.” (The resistance of the workers to austerity— 
MD.) He goes on: “So past inflation creates future inflation. Governments 
then combat inflation with slow growth.” (In plain words, they fight wage 
increases by mass layoffs, closing or curtailing enterprises-MD.) What 
Samuelson avoids saying is that this leads to an assault on the needed 
reforms. Moreover, these harsh measures are carried out by social demo¬ 
cratic governments in the name of the “national interest.” In reality, it is the 
workers in the first place who pay for the reforms in the form of ever- 
increasing prices and high taxes (highest in Scandinavian countries). Thus a 
point is reached when the reforms come into sharp contradiction with their 
capitalist confines. This provides fertile soil for a swing to the Right. It was 
such a chaotic situation in Great Britain that led to the long and disastrous 
(for the workers) reign of Margaret Thatcher with attacks on trade unions, 
mass layoffs, selling off of state industries to big capital (privatization!). It 
resulted in the sweeping defeat of the socialists in France and end of the long 
rule of social democracy in Sweden. Samuelson cites the long rule of social 
democracy in Europe (and the legacy it left even in countries where it is no 
longer in power) as a horrible example for the U.S. What he is saying, in 
effect, is that with social democracy on the decline and the collapse of 
socialism in East and Central Europe, even the reforms within monopoly 
capitalist limits are no longer necessary. They complicate the problems of 
global capitalism and obstruct the operations of its economic and social laws 
aimed at superprofits. Yes indeed! Confined within capitalism, they are not 
enough to insure society’s stable, progressive development. 

Only socialism frees society of this obstruction-contradiction. With all 
its serious weaknesses and deformities, socialism in the USSR, even under 
great odds, established a stable, progressive society. The tragedy of the 20th 
century is that its higher development was aborted and it has been thrust 
back toward the depths of primitive capitalism by renegade-led counter¬ 
revolution. At this stage of that counterrevolution, before it has consoli¬ 
dated, there need be neither civil war or revolution to restore Russia and the 
former Soviet Republics to the path of renovated socialist development. 
Though severely wounded, the October Revolution is hardly undone: its 
economic, social and political structures, though seriously damaged, are 
still firmly rooted. Moreover, though a considerable section of the popula¬ 
tion, especially the youth, have been disoriented by seven years of the most 
intensive anti-communism the world has ever suffered, socialism is still 
strongly rooted among the mass of the peoples of Russia, the more so with 
their bitter experiences under Yeltsin’s capitalism. It is to finish the job on 
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socialism that the Yeltsin forces need their new, dictatorial Constitution; to 
close off the channels for constitutional, peaceful restoration of a renovated 
socialism and USSR. It did not take the Yeltsinites long to realize how 
illusionary the Scandinavian model is for Russia. Their primitive, subser¬ 
vient, chaotic capitalism can hardly support in poverty-stricken Russia, the 
“generous welfare measures” of the Scandinavian countries. It has already 
seriously undermined the gains of the October Revolution. With the wages 
of many enterprises held back for months now, what kind of unemployment 
benefits can the millions of prospective unemployed in Russia expect? Once 
the envy of the world, the social benefits are being replaced by humiliating 
private charity and the “benevolence” of compradore capitalist and specula¬ 
tor sponsors! Is it not time the illusions of a Scandinavian or American 
model were cast aside? The harsh reality—and it must be squarely faced—is: 
either Russia and the former soviet republics make their difficult way to the 
path of renovated socialist development and a renovated USSR, or they will 
meet the fate, not of a third, but of a fourth world country. 








The Strategic Task 

The strategic task in Russia today is: to unite the struggle for preserving 
its statehood with restoring it to the path of socialist development. Not only 
has socialism suffered a disastrous setback in Russia (and former Soviet 
Republics) but a great 1,000-year-old state is in the process of destruction. 
Socialism in Russia cannot be restored and renovated without maintaining 
Russia’s statehood. Nor can it remain a great, truly independent state 
without socialism. What additional disasters and national humiliation have 
to be suffered to demonstrate the terrible penalties history exacts for moving 
down on its ladder of progress, from socialism to capitalism, than the pitiful 
level to which peoples who for 70 years lit up the path of progress have been 
reduced? This, the tragedy of the 20th Century has yet to be fully explained. 
But, though still entangled in the coils of betrayal, the tragic price paid for 
this treachery is dawning upon increasing sections of the population, giving 
birth to a broad, complex, at times contradictory, patriotic movement on the 
one hand, and the renovation of Communist Parties, on the other. Both are 
in groping search of the path for Russia’s salvation and renovation in an 
extremely complex experience under historically new conditions. 

Bourgeois ideology in its most decadent, psychophantic and egoistical 
form still poisons the very air. Based on the new compradore and petti- 
bourgeois classes, the Yeltsin forces are moving to consolidate their position 
and close off the channels for a peaceful, constitutional struggle to restore 
Russia to the path of renovated socialist development. A land formerly led 
by one party is now literally honeycombed with hundreds of political 
organizations and publications. 

The search for the strategic path to the salvation of Russia’s statehood 
and socialist development, is taking place amid a flood of political cur¬ 
rents: monarchist, nationalist, capitalist, social democracy of the right and 
left, patriotic movements, and several Communist parties, all professing 
Marxism-Leninism but with ideological differences. The CPs are now on a 
new, higher stage of development from the time of Yeltsin’s arbitrary 
illegalization and Gorbachev’s craven betrayal. They are all legal, registered 
parties. Organizationally and politically, they have matured and play an 
increasingly important role in both parliamentary and mass struggles. But 
still absent and sorely missed is a single, united CP. Such a united party 
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would quantitatively and qualitatively transform not only the Communist 
and Left movement but the political scene of Russia, with a corresponding 
impact on the former Soviet Republics. 

Given the treacherous dissolution of the Russian state, its ignoble, 
subservient role to Western monopoly capital, the humiliation of the Russian 
people, the degrading “Americanization” of all Russia’s life, the rise of 
strong nationalist currents within the great patriotic upsurge is understand¬ 
able. This understanding must be reflected in the friendly but principled 
character of the discussion and debate on the strategic concept. There is the 
danger that ultra-nationalist forces are parasitizing on this great peoples’ 
movement, and this has to be fought. 

There are also problems in respect to a strategic course in the ranks of the 
CPs. While they constitute the most politically clear and most dedicated 
core of the Left-Patriotic Alliance and the greatest mobilizing force, there 
are two tendencies that prevent them from contributing fullest clarity to the 
strategic course. There exists a tendency to refuse to recognize that the 
broad and at times contradictory character of the front has its source 
primarily in the repercussions of the dissolution of the socialist state. The 
task of Communists is not to demand it conform to their standards as the 
price for participation. 

This problem only underscores the importance of Communists making 
their own indispensible contribution to this people’s movement. This ten¬ 
dency is the main danger now. 

On the other hand, there is a tendency to get swallowed up by the broad 
patriotic movement and to get lost in its classless, non-Marxist-Leninist, 
unrealistic concepts of a Russian state based on the mystique of “the Russian 
character.” Its best features, soulfulness and spirit of collectivity (that 
reached a zenith in the Soviet years) were immortalized by Tolstoy and 
Pushkin. But they were degraded and threatened by the crass, immoral 
materialism that came with the rise of Russian capitalism. No one under¬ 
stood this better than Dostoevsky, Chekhov, and Gorky. And one has to be 
almost willfully blind to fail to see that never have these best features of 
Russian character been more tested as with the rise of compradore capital¬ 
ism. The great Russian humanists would recoil in horror at the ignoble role 
being played today by Yeltsin’s “intelligentsia!” The character of a people it 
should not be idealized. It not only affects but is molded by history. And how 
depends on the outcome of that history. Moreover, the Russian Federation is 
a complex multi-national state, enriched by the manifold characters of its 
peoples. This was reflected in the development of Soviet culture and of a 
Soviet people (whose stage of development may have been exaggerated but 
whose absence is now sorely felt). To ignore or minimize this extremely 
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important part of Russian history (as is unfortunately being done, including 
by some CP’s leaders) is to fail to see the dialectical development of Russia’s 
1000-year history in all its fullness. 

Nothing has done more to disorient the peoples of Russia than the 
criminal distortion and blackening of Soviet history. And the effects of this 
distortion are also still felt in Communist ranks. The underestimation of 
Soviet history is also revealed in the attitude toward one of its greatest 
achievements-the Soviets. It is not by chance that the Soviets are the chief 
target of the Yeltsin forces. Ruslan Hasbulatov, chair of the Supreme Soviet, 
wrote a serious historical study of the ZEMSTVO, local assembly in tsarist 
Russia’s regions. It helped shed light on this part of Russian history. But 
Hasbulatov avoided the seven decades of the richest democratic develop- 
ment-the Soviets. 

Historically, there have been two paths to human progress since the 
October Revolution, reformist or revolutionary, or to put it more precisely, 
to reform capitalism in its imperialist stage or to replace it with socialism. 
The path to the latter, as John Reed heralded, “shook the world.” It has since 
profoundly changed the world as is vividly demonstrated by the collapse of 
colonialism, the safety net of social welfare that cushions somewhat the 
cyclical crises of capitalism, the defeat of the most aggressive, most reac¬ 
tionary forces of world imperialism in World War H. 

But historically this key issue has not yet been fully resolved. One of the 
chief aims of social democratic reformism in the West was to prevent 
socialist revolution. In the former USSR, it is to undo it. The tragedy that 
accompanies this mockery of history is plain for all to see. It is the painful 
price exacted not only from the peoples of the former USSR but of the world. 
It is a grim warning to accurately draw the bitter lessons from this detour. 
The process of drawing the lessons has already begun, in the first place, by 
the chief victims of this counterrevolution, the Soviet people. 

Ever since World War I, social democracy has served as the chief 
instrument for the reform of capitalism. Objectively and subjectively, it has 
acted as a brake on revolutionary change. It was perhaps one of the greatest 
mistakes of the CPSU to have underestimated the growing influence of 
social democracy, particularly in its own ranks. 

It fed upon the extraordinary difliculties of building Socialism the hard 
way, in pioneering the tortuous road to a world without exploitation of man 
by man, the tragic distortions of socialism especially in the years of Stalin 
repressions, the failure to fully link the advantages of socialism to the 
scientific technological revolution, which widened the gap between the east 
and west. The social welfare reforms brought about by social democracy. 
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particularly in the Scandinavian countries, (made possible by the existence 
of the USSR) made capitalism more attractive. All this provided fertile soil 
for the resurgence of social democracy. As the sole Party, this above all took 
root in the CPSU, infecting its very top levels of leadership. Social democ¬ 
racy allied with nationalism and fed by careerism and renegacy gnawed at 
the very vitals of the Party founded by Lenin and ate away at its Marxist- 
Leninist essence. 

Mikhail Gorbachev was the single most important reflection, as well as 
the active purveyor of this rise of social democracy that accompanied 
perestroika. In the wake of the criticism and correction of the path of 
socialist construction, social democracy raised the banner of rejection of 
the path opened up by the October Revolution. It hailed the bourgeois- 
democratic February Revolution and its alliance with Russian and world 
capitalism as the road to well being. Its position could be summed up as; 
down with October and back to February! 

Social democracy in the USSR, after 76 years of socialist development, 
contained a new, far more reactionary essence than its counterpart in the 
west. Reformism in the first country of socialism could be brought about 
only by counterrevolution, by the restoration of capitalism in a land where 
capitalism had been uprooted, in a country closed to exploitation by transna¬ 
tional monopoly capitalism. This meant the restoration of primitive capital¬ 
ism in a world of transnational giants. It meant not only surrender of its 
national sovereignty but sale at bargain prices of the former USSR’s vast 
natural, labor and mental resources. In a multinational state like the former 
USSR, it means dissolution, descent into the bloody pitfalls of national strife. 
To uproot socialism called for a new and even more vitriolic anti-communism, 
“Soviet” style, to be injected into the bloodstream of the people. 

These are the “little” differences between social democracy in the west 
and in the former USSR. It is a more crude, more servile surrender to world, 
particularly U.S. imperialism. It even casts aside the limited progressive 
features of western “reformers” of capitalism. It apes the most reactionary 
of the ideologies of western capitalism—Thatcherism and Reaganism, 
the Milton Friedman Chicago School of economics-all dressed up in the 
rapidly disintegrating garb of “new political thinking.” This is the shame¬ 
ful reality to which post-perestroika social democracy has opened the 
door. As I have said, Gorbachev played the role of an end-of-20th-century 
Karl Kautsky. 

I have sought to objectively trace that tragic path and to place it in its 
historical perspective. That, I believe, is the only way in which this detour in 
history can be explained. Otherwise, one runs the risk of standing history on 
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Its head, of portraying capitalism in its monopoly stage as eternal, as is being 
done by the jubilant troubadours who herald the “death of communism.” But 
detours, even those as painful as this one, find their way into the forward 
moving march of history. I have come to know enough about the peoples of 
Russia and the former Soviet Union, to firmly believe that it will not forever 
remain the “former Soviet Union.” That it will be a different, a renovated 
USSR based on the criticism and correction made of all revolutions; I have 
no doubt but it will be a Socialist renovation! No one can predict when this 
will come about. 

In New Haven, Connecticut, a man came to a meeting where I was 
speaking, to ask me a question. He had come with his wife all the way from 
New Jersey. “Comrade Davidowl”, he asked, “when will Socialism be 
restored in the Soviet Union? In a year? Six months?” How I would have 
rejoiced were I able to fulfill the yearning in his eyes! 

No one can set the date for the end of this detour but the peoples of the 
former USSR. I believe it will be a long, complex process. Even were a 
socialist government to be soon restored, the repair of the terrible damage 
done would take considerable time and effort. I believe the decisive arena of 
this struggle for socialism will take place in the Russian Federation. It is of 
course only a struggle which the peoples of the former USSR can suc¬ 
cessfully wage. But ours cannot be merely an indifferent bystander’s role. A 
people who have done so much for the progress of humankind, at such a 
great cost to themselves, at the very least merit our warm moral, if not 
material, support. Especially, since the outcome of the struggle against 
capitalism, imperialism and the TNC monopolies is of such significance to 
our own future and well being. 


August ’91-’93—what 2 years have wrought 

Nothing better symbolizes the changes in political thinking that have 
taken place in Russia during the last two years than the mass demonstration I 
attended August 20, 1993, before the white concrete building of the Su¬ 
preme Soviet of the Russian Federation. There they were: 15,000 Mus¬ 
covites standing in a driving rain for more than three hours before the 
“White House” chanting: “AU power to the Soviets!” 

Here, two years ago, Boris Yeltsin, flushed with victory, proclaimed the 
“death of communism.” This time he directed his well-known belligerency 
against the White House as the “stronghold of revanchism,” and called 
for “cleaning house.” Two years ago, his chief lieutenants were Ruslan 
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Khasbulatov, chair of the Supreme Soviet and Alexander Rutskoi, now vice- 
president. Now, as leaders of the struggle against Yeltsin’s dictatorial rule, 
they are his key targets. 

Two years ago the deputies of the Supreme Soviet and Congress voted to 
give Yeltsin the “special powers” that enabled him to rule by decree. Now the 
Supreme Soviet and Congress are the front line of defense of democracy and 
the existing constitution. Then, the reform “Democrats” rode high. Now 
they are a discredited minority. However, entrenched in the executive 
branch, TV and radio, they still hold state power. 

Two years ago a lynch spirit was whipped up against the leaders of a 
“putsch” that never was. Now the bitter events of the last two years have 
smashed the case against them, and even made them naive heroes. 

Two years ago the “liberated” Gorbachev stood here and bestowed his 
blessing on this counterrevolution. On this August 19, in a Moscow TV 
interview, he denied the existence of capitalism. “Where is capitalism in the 
world today?” he challengingly asked his interviewer. 

Rarely have two years brought greater tragedy to a people so swiftly and 
so cruelly. For many people, their bitter experiences have discredited 
capitalism and deepened appreciation of the more human life of socialism. 
However, ideological as well as material damage has been great. 

What is the situation today? On the strategic tasks—placing Russia and 
the former USSR on the path of renovated socialist development—there is 
not yet agreement. But a common front is being worked out on the immedi¬ 
ate tasks: opposing the drive toward capitalism, dictatorial rule and making 
Russia a junior partner to U.S. imperialism. This front can include the left, 
patriotic and center forces. The latter seek a gradual transition to a market 
(capitalist) economy. They still cling to illusions of a (poorer) Russian 
Scandinavia. Among the patriotic forces, a foreign-dominated capitalism is 
rejected outright in favor of a vague concept of a Russian state that native 
capitalists lead. Some even envision a form of national communism. In the 
left, Marxist-Leninists are the dominant force. However a left socialist 
tendency is also influential. 

All, including the Khasbulatovs and Rutskois, agree on the immediate 
tasks. On these issues, the present stage of the struggle between the Yeltsin 
forces and the broad opposition is sharpening. The Khasbulatov forces, 
however, have made it clear they are prepared for compromise. I believe the 
more moderate elements of the Yeltsin forces and their U.S. backers in¬ 
creasingly recognize that some form of compromise is necessary, on condi¬ 
tion that it deepens capitalist consolidation. Such a compromise cannot be 
ruled out, but would only postpone the inevitable struggle around the 
decisive issue: should Russia’s path be capitalist or socialist? 
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The first steps toward capitalism have already wrought havoc for most 
people. Nothing reveals this stark reality more clearly than the threatening 
reappearance of the once-conquered diseases of poverty and disorder: tuber¬ 
culosis, cholera, bubonic plague and diphtheria—the fiiiits of mass malnutri¬ 
tion and the undermining of the once excellent Soviet public health system. 

Both resignation to the deprivation of socialist gains and drastic decline 
in living standards and increasing militant resistance are present today. But 
signs point to a rising tide of struggle, particularly involving masses of the 
fanners and workers. 

TYy as they did, the Yeltsin forces failed miserably in their efforts to whip 
up a spirit of “celebration” over the August 19 anniversary. Increasing 
numbers mourned it as a tragedy. But the mass of the people are still too 
stunned and disoriented to see any force capable of leading them out of the 
swamp into which Russia has fallen. This is the challenge a broad Left- 
Patriotic-Center alliance faces: to provide the first hopeful light. 


Yeltsin’s day of infamy 

MOSCOW - (Oct. 4, 1993) Throughout the siege of Russia’s 
Parliament, I was inside the candle-lit House of Soviets. The tanks and ar¬ 
tillery of President Yeltsin’s Personal Regiment were firing point-blank at 
the building, called the White House. But the roar of the exploding shells 
could not stop the candlelight concert of folk songs and poetry conducted 
by the legislators. 

I watched as a young priest, in a black cassock, his flowing beard trem¬ 
bling, chanted a prayer for the dead whose bodies lay on the ground below 
outside the White House. Most were boys 16-19 years of age. The names of 
the young martyrs of this premature but heroic uprising to defend the con¬ 
stitution and the Soviets will be long remembered. 

I listened to the roll call of the deputies who held fast to the very end. 
To the thundering guns, each responded loud and clear as the names were 
called. Like the Paris Commune of 1871 and the Russian Revolution of 
1905, this people’s uprising ended in defeat. The cup of bitterness - the 
mass impoverishment, the selling off of Russia piece by piece to Western 
capital, the green light to crime and speculation, the presidential dictator¬ 
ship - had overflowed. The anger of an abused people could no longer be 
contained. But the mass of people who have lost faith in all political leaders 
supported neither the tyrannical president nor the Congress of Deputies and 
Supreme Soviet. 
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Tragic, very costly mistakes were made by the deputies, leaders of 
the peoples’ uprising and Communist Parties. They failed to take seri¬ 
ously enough this mass passivity, as well as the “neutrality” of the 
armed forces whose top officers were bought off by Yeltsin. They over¬ 
estimated their ability to make up for this reality with the heroism of a 
militant vanguard. 

But this heroic uprising will yet inspire the battle for constitutional 
rights and socialism everywhere. The bitter lessons will make for a more 
mature, more steeled peoples movement and Communist Parties. 

Yeltsin is now moving to achieve his prime aim - destruction of the 
Soviets on all levels and establishment of his dictatorial apparatus. 
Many deputies have been brutally beaten and imprisoned. The forced 
march to capitalism will now go full steam ahead. 

Moscow is an armed camp. On my way home, I counted more than 
100 tanks thundering to attack unarmed protesters in the center of 
Moscow. False stories of snipers are a pretext to demonstrate armed 
might. There is now no armed resistance. 

The morgues and hospitals are filled with dead and wounded, main¬ 
ly youth, including girls. Many journalists have been killed and wound¬ 
ed. My wife, Lena, and I barely escaped with our lives. 

Despite an agreement with the savage President’s Regiment for safe 
conduct of the 1,500 men, women and children inside the House of 
Soviets, we were submitted to a degrading obstacle course. Arrogant, 
rough searches were made of our persons. Following a man with a flim¬ 
sy white rag, we ran for long distances through an almost open field, 
dodging bullets. 

This is how the day began. At 7 a.m., the first tanks fired warning 
salvos. At once, parliamentary leaders broadcast the order; no returning 
fire. It had been hoped the army would side with the people. But cow¬ 
ardice and corruption on top won out The task then was to prevent a 
slaughter. But the lack of resistance hardly restrained the brutal 
President’s Regiment. 

Thus, all efforts inside the House of Soviets were now directed at 
negotiation for a peaceful settlement. 

It is a lie that an uprising had been prepared. On the contrary, all ef¬ 
forts were made for a constitutional struggle. The real insurrection came 
from a president who trampled on the constitution. 

The mass resistance was peaceful. I witnessed all the actions. The 
civil disobedience and building of barricades were provoked by Yeltsin 
when he turned the House of Soviets into a concentration camp. 

The mass demonstration was first fired upon from within the TV 
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building by a well-armed force. Official accounts list 150 killed, hun¬ 
dreds wounded. Those killed were overwhelmingly the defenders of the 
deputies. Had the legislators chosen armed resistance, they could have 
relied upon hundreds of officers and soldiers ready to fight to the last. 
But to prevent the inevitable massacre, the order was given: no return of 
fire. 

There were those who chose to fight back against an overwhelming 
force. But on the whole, the slaughter was one-sided. The dead and 
wounded demonstrate this reality. 

All the CPs and other opposition organizations have been banned. 
Pravda, Sovietskaya Rossia and Glasnost and the popular TV program, 
“600 Seconds,” have been closed. 

The elections set for Dec. 12 aim to set up a Yeltsin “me-too” oppo¬ 
sition. It is a sad truth: even leaders of the “independent” trade unions, 
who at first supported the Supreme Soviet, have caved in. 

What was defeated was a people’s democratic uprising representing 
a broad coalition of left, center and patriotic forces led by the Supreme 
Soviet, with the CPs, working together, forming the backbone. 

But the fight to open democratic channels is hardly over. While 
Yeltsin has temporarily strengthened his power, his ability to govern has 
been seriously weakened. Economic chaos now will be compounded. 
The price of bread is to be “liberated” OcL 15, sending its cost beyond 
the reach of many. Sharp economic struggles can be expected in which 
Yeltsin must now take the full heat. The left, patriotic and center forces 
will regroup. Above all, a united Communist Party is needed. 

The Soviet people who have done so much for the progressive, de¬ 
mocratic, socialist forces of the world now greatly need part payment of 
that debt. Democratic forces in the U.S. must be heard loud and clear. 
President Clinton needs to be condemned for being party to this interna¬ 
tional crime. 

Time will soon show that Yeltsin’s was a pyrrhic victory. 
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